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IMPERIAL  AND  FOREITN  AFFAIRS:  A  REVIEW 
OF  EVENTS. 

The  Imperial  Defence  Conference. 

Even  M.  Bleriot’s  wonderful  flight  across  the  Channel  reminds 
us  how  rapidly  the  conditions  of  our  national  life  are  changing. 
In  a  year  of  pageants  and  councils,  a  memorable  Armada  has 
scarcely  departed  again  from  the  sea-gates  of  London,  before  the 
Imperial  Defence  Conference  has  assembled.  Self-preserva¬ 
tion  being  the  first  of  laws,  an  efflcient  system  of  common 
defence  has  been  thought  to  be  the  essential  character¬ 
istic  of  a  real  State,  and  the  prime  necessity  of  its  existence.  It 
*is  a  singular  fact  that  in  the  British  dominions  regarded  as  a  whole 
the  most  important  work  of  all  is  the  last  to  be  attempted.  There 
is  a  less  definite  and  effective  connection  for  defensive  purposes 
between  England  and  the  outer  territories  than  exists  between 
England  and  Japan.  The  British  nations,  subjects  of  the  same 
sovereign,  owning  allegiance  to  the  same  historic  Crown,  speak¬ 
ing  the  same  language,  nourished  by  the  same  literature,  form 
nominally  one  people  under  one  Imperial  flag.  In  fact,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  self-preservation,  there  is  less  union  between  them  than 
between  some  foreign  nations.  For  mutual  support  in  emergency, 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  are  partners  in  a  combination  more 
close  and  powerful  than  the  ties  as  yet  uniting  the  Mother  Country 
with  any  of  the  self-governing  States.  In  a  full  political  sense 
there  is  no  Empire.  The  work  of  our  generation  is  to  create  an 
Empire.  There  we  grapple  with  a  work  grander  indeed  but 
much  more  difficult  than  that  which  inspired  Alexander  Hamilton , 
or  Bismarck,  or  Cavour.  And  just  as  for  all  the  serious  purposes 
of  naval  and  military  organisation  there  is  as  yet  no  Empire  in 
reality,  there  will  be  eventually  none  even  in  name,  unless  w'e 
can  succeed  in  placing  the  business  of  common  defence  upon  a 
solid  basis. 
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‘‘A  Cabinet  of  Cabinets.” 

This  certainly  is  the  foundation  of  the  Defence  Conference, 
as  it  was  the  underlying  thought  of  the  Press  Conference.  The 
first  in  order  of  date  of  these  assemblies  was  but  a  preparation 
for  the  other.  We  cannot  consider  them  apart.  The  one  focussed 
the  opinion-making  power  of  the  Empire.  The  second  seeks 
to  translate  opinion  into  terms  of  action.  The  former  was  likened 
to  an  informal  Parliament — the  nearest  approach  we  have  yet 
had  in  open  discussion  to  a  representative  assembly  of  all  the 
Britains.  Its  successor  bears  rather  the  character  of  an  informal 
executive  council  representing  the  Ministries  of  all  the  self- 
governing  portions  of  our  dominions,  Mother  Country  and 
younger  democracies  alike.  Let  us  consider  the  two  different 
aspects  of  the  special  Defence  Conference.  Its  constitutional 
aspect  is  of  high  importance.  It  is  more  like  a  temporary  Cabinet 
of  Cabinets  than  anything  we  have  yet  had.  Others  would  prefer 
to  describe  it  as  a  temporary  enlargement  of  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence — that  remarkable  body  wherein  we  may  discern 
what  botanists  call  the  “growing  spot”  of  the  Imperial  organism. 
It  is  the  point  from  which  an  executive  and  consultative  system 
in  connection  with  the  main  interests  of  our  dominions  as  a 
whole  may  be  expected  to  develop.  What  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  is  that  every  step  towards  a  fighting  league  or  a  com¬ 
mercial  understanding  between  the  various  communities  under 
the  flag  must  react  more  or  less  upon  the  form  of  the  political 
connection. 

Towards  Closer  Partnership. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  last  six  months  may  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  landmark  in  the  records  of  the  British  race. 
As  a  result  of  the  naval  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  last 
March  and  the  sudden  awakening  of  the  whole  Empire  to  a 
full  understanding  of  the  revolution  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
international  conditions  of  sea-power,  we  have  a  council  of  repre¬ 
sentative  statesmen  met  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  consider 
how  maritime  supremacy  may  be  maintained  by  the  efforts 
of  all  those  British  communities,  whose  freedom  and  safety 
depend,  like  our  own,  upon  the  efficiency  and  sufficiency  of  the 
Fleet.  It  is  plain  that  the  present  Cabinet  of  Cabinets  upon  the 
vital  question  will  not  be  the  last.  Future  meetings  of  this 
kind  are  likely  to  lead,  as  has  been  said,  to  some  form  of  per¬ 
manent  council,  containing  over-sea  representatives,  whose  posi¬ 
tion  would  be  among  the  most  important  to  which  any  subject 
in  the  self-governing  dominions  could  aspire.  Thus  Imperial 
Union  for  the  one  vital  purpose  of  saving  the  Imperial  State 
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if  threatened  by  an  enemy  in  arms  would  be  realised 
unawares.  The  unity  of  nearly  every  great  people  has  been 
achieved  when  foreign  danger  has  compelled  internal  combina¬ 
tion.  The  problem  of  the  British  Empire  might  have  been 
hopeless  but  for  the  creative  effect  of  German  pressure. 

Rival  Ideals  in  Defence. 

We  can  by  no  means  be  certain  thal  the  first  serious  attempt 
in  time  of  peace  to  make  common  provision  against  common 
perils  will  have  all  the  success  that  might  be  desired.  The 
difficulties  are  enormous.  They  arise  not  only  from  a  phase 
of  sentiment,  but  from  material  interests  and  geographical  condi¬ 
tions.  It  seems  certain  that  political  ideals  will  to  a  certain  extent 
override  the  purely  strategical  considerations.  And  the  political 
factors  may  be  properly  decisive  if  we  are  working  for  the 
future  rather  than  for  the  morrow.  But  whatever  we  do,  let 
us  be  clear  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  we  are  acting.  If  we 
think  it  is  wise  on  the  whole  to  subordinate  a  scientific  view  of 
sea-power  to  the  political  fervour  of  local  patriotism,  let  us  frankly 
confess  what  we  are  doing.  Compromise  is  of  constant  necessity 
in  practice,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  accompanied  by  a  confusion  of 
ideas.  The  Imperial  Press  Conference  proved  the  strength  of  the 
feeling  in  Australia  and  Canada  in  favour  of  what  is  called  local 
defence.  Both  in  the  Dominion  and  the  Commonwealth  there  is 
a  strong,  but  perhaps  a  growing,  minority  who  are  in  favour  of 
building  up  the  common  battle-power  of  the  Empire  upon  purely 
naval  considerations.  They  want  to  promote  that  form  of  organi¬ 
sation  which  will  most  certainly  help  to  keep  the  flag  flying.  The 
old  ideal  was  that  of  a  money  contribution  to  a  single  fleet,  solely 
controlled  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  at  home.  Now,  for  strate¬ 
gical  reasons,  that  would  be  the  best  system — supposing  the  outer 
dominions  to  make  a  full  subsidy  in  proportion  to  population — but 
it  is  impossible  upon  political  grounds.  We  may  consider  that  ideal 
to  be  dead,  though  sailors  may  sigh  over  its  bier.  It  is  hopeless 
to  expect  democratic  societies  to  contribute  towards  expenditure 
which  they  do  not  in  any  way  control.  Here,  again,  the  want  of 
political  union  prevents  military  union ,  using  the  latter  phrase  as 
Captain  Mahan  understands  it. 

Naval  Separatism. 

Next  comes  what  may  be  called  the  doctrine  of  naval 
separatism  contemplating  local  squadrons  or  little  navies  upon 
what  may  be  called  a  South  American  scale.  These  fleets  wmuld 
be  built  for  coastal  defence  only.  Upon  this  principle,  in  a  crisis, 
none  of  the  younger  democracies  could  help  the  Mother  Country 
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or  each  other.  They  would  not  be  organised  for  co-operation. 
They  would  not  inherit  in  common,  if  at  all,  the  traditional  spirit 
of  that  great  service  by  whose  triumphs  the  whole  Empire  has 
been  created.  The  fate  of  the  Empire  for  well  or  ill  might  be 
decided  in  the  North  Sea  or  elsewhere  by  an  action  in  which  not 
a  single  vessel  from  oversea  could  take  any  effective  part.  If  the 
Mother  Country  and  her  allies  were  worsted  and  sea-power  were 
irrevocably  lost,  the  Colonial  nations  would  become  subject-com¬ 
munities.  The  rising  spirit  of  nationality  in  which  they  feel  so 
intense  a  pride  would  be  stifled  in  the  germ.  And  this  tremendous 
disaster  might  have  happened  because  the  Colonial  nations,  fail¬ 
ing  to  adjust  means  to  ends,  had  deprived  themselves  by  a  series 
of  petty  systems  of  mere  local  defence  of  the  ability  to  lift  a 
finger  for  their  real  defence.  Sooner  or  later  a  hostile  battle- 
fleet  appearing  upon  their  coasts  would  wipe  up  their  small  craft. 
And  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  trade 
routes  of  Canada,  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  of  South  Africa, 
of  India,  might  be  cut  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the  shores 
of  those  communities  at  a  point  which  no  local  flotilla  could  reach, 
and  by  a  force  with  which  no  local  squadron  could  cope.  Naval 
separatism  based  upon  the  essentially  impotent  idea  of  local 
defence  ought  to  be  as  impossible  for  naval  reasons  as  is  contri¬ 
bution  without  representation  for  political  reasons.  The  solution 
is  likely  to  be  found  in  a  third  way  by  the  very  British  means  of 
practical  adjustment  upon  the  basis  of  composite  ideas. 

The  Solution — An  Inter-Imperial  Fleet. 

Local  effort  and  local  patriotism  ought  to  be  stimulated  to  the 
utmost  with  the  advice  and  help  of  the  British  Admiralty.  This 
would  secure  the  maximum  of  enthusiasm  and  expenditure.  The 
local  fleets  might  become  in  themselves  of  respectable  power. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  navies  of  Canada  and  Australia 
before  many  years  have  passed  should  not  be  equal  in  importance 
to  those  of  Brazil  and  Argentina.  But  let  them  one  and  all  be 
fleets  of  the  Empire,  though  as  far  as  possible  autonomous  fleets. 
Let  them  be  built  and  equipped  in  consultation  with  the 
Admiralty.  Let  them  be  trained  in  the  spirit  of  our  historic 
service.  Let  them  be  created  for  the  definite  purpose  of  co¬ 
operation  in  emergency,  even  if  they  are  to  remain  under  the 
sole  political  control  of  the  communities  to  which  they  directly 
belong.  The  local  navies  would,  of  course,  be  manned  as  far 
as  possible  by  local  crews.  There  is  no  space  here  to  show  in 
detail  all  the  possibilities  with  respect  to  interchange  of  officers 
and  men.  But  how  could  such  a  system  be  made  to  augment 
as  much  as  might  be  that  central  battle-power  of  the  Empire 
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whereon  its  existence  will  depend  in  a  crisis?  The  answer 
is  becoming  clear.  Months  ago  the  creation  was  sug¬ 
gested  in  these  pages  of  an  inter-imperial  fleet  of  battleship- 
cruisers  upon  the  magnificent  model  of  the  Invincible.  These 
ships,  with  the  speed  of  a  Mauretania  and  the  gun-power  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  armoured  cruisers  afloat,  assured  by  coaling 
bases  throughout  the  Empire  of  an  unrivalled  range  of  movement, 
could  keep  the  trade  routes  open.  Units  of  the  same  type  built 
by  different  dominions  could  concentrate  in  a  crisis  and  carry 
out  manoeuvres  together.  These  battleship-cruisers  could  work 
together  or  alone.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  single  giant 
racer  of  this  type  wwild  soon  clear  the  sea  of  small  cruisers  sent 
out  by  an  enemy  to  prey  upon  commerce.  If  a  squadron  or  two 
of  Invincihles  were  contributed  by  the  Mother  Country,  there 
might  be  created,  in  addition  to  the  body  of  our  battle-power  in 
the  North  Sea  and  our  forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  an  inter- 
imperial  fleet  well  able  to  show  the  flag  at  ordinary  times  in  the 
Pacific  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  police  the  trade  routes  during 
hostilities,  or  even  to  concentrate  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
a  decisive  weight  into  the  scale  should  the  Mother  Country, 
hard  pressed  in  European  waters,  need  every  ship  that  the  outer 
Britains  could  send  her.  That  w’ay  lies  the  hope  of  the  future ; 
and  we  may  trust  that  the  Imperial  Defence  Conference  will  do 
something  definite  towards  creating  the  beginnings  of  auto¬ 
nomous  squadrons,  built,  organised,  and  trained  upon  such  similar 
principles  as  to  enable  them  to  coalesce  at  will  as  one  inter- 
Imperial  fleet. 

Our  Fight  for  Time. 

By  this  means  the  burthen  upon  the  Mother  Country 
would  be  lightened  in  the  end,  since  she  could  concentrate 
more  and  more  of  her  resources  upon  the  establishment  of 
the  Two-to-One  Standard  in  circumstances  ensuring,  as  the 
present  conditions  cannot,  a  crushing  preponderance  in  the  near 
seas.  No  one  wdll  doubt  that  this  topic  is  well  worthy  the  space 
we  have  given  to  it,  for  if  the  Empire  holds  together  for  twn  or 
three  decades  more,  the  outer  dominions  will  unquestionably  call 
into  existence  a  new  naval  force  capable  of  playing  a  definite  and 
perhaps  determining  part  in  the  struggle  for  sea-power.  There 
could  not  be  a  finer  ideal  than  these  leagued  squadrons  of  free 
nations  under  one  flag.  In  the  meantime,  however,  let  us  not  forget 
that  all  depends  upon  the  degree  of  tenacity  with  which  we  may 
set  ourselves  to  bear  almost  alone  the  exceptional  and  enormous 
burthen  of  expense  likely  to  be  thrown  upon  us  during  the  next 
few’  years.  It  w  ill  take  time  for  the  inter-imperial  fleet  to  develop 
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into  a  reality.  If  we  can  keep — as  we  must,  cost  what  it  may— 
an  overwhelming  supremacy  upon  the  Two-to-One  basis  for 
another  decade  yet ,  the  British  dominions  will  have  passed  safely 
through  the  perilous  phase.  Their  unity  will  have  been  secured, 
and  with  it  their  existence.  We  shall  have  created  what  we  do 
not  now  possess  :  an  organised  Empire,  singularly  knitted  to¬ 
gether  by  flexible  yet  powerful  institutions,  and,  above  all,  by 
what  we  have  called  the  vital  characteristic  of  every  real  State— 
a  common  system  of  defence. 

The  South  African  Union. 

Simultaneously  with  the  meeting  we  have  discussed,  there  is 
another  event  which  shows  that  the  evolution  of  Empire  is  a 
more  rapid  process  than  we  are  apt  to  think.  The  Conference 
upon  South  African  Union  is  passing  with  comparatively  little 
notice ,  so  earnest  and  so  crowded  are  the  times ;  yet  it  might 
well  have  deserved  at  a  less  preoccupied  moment  a  great  share 
of  the  attention  not  only  of  this  country  but  of  the  world  at 
large.  Just  as  the  impressiveness  of  natural  objects  is  to  some 
extent  independent  of  their  size,  and  pure  grandeur  of  form  may 
exist  in  restrained  proportions,  so  this  political  exj^eriment  is  a 
magnificent  thing,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  population.  British  and  Dutch  represent  together 
a  little  more  than  a  million  souls,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  they 
have  laid  the  solid  foundations  of  what  sooner  or  later  will  be 
a  mighty  State.  Take  first  the  moral  greatness  of  this  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  triumph,  to  begin  with,  of  that  which  is  perhaps 
the  best  force  in  politics,  the  essentially  constructive  spirit,  the 
instinct  for  sane  compromise,  the  capacity  for  sacrificing  smaller 
objects  to  larger — in  a  word,  the  temper  of  reason.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  two  different  races,  within  one  decade  from  the 
crisis  of  a  bitter  war,  have  met  together  to  build  up  a  new  State. 
Noble  as  is  that  work  for  South  Africa  itself,  it  is  a  precious  asset 
in  the  wider  cause  of  Imperial  union.  Mr.  Schreiner’s  appeal 
to  the  Mother  Country  for  intervention  in  connection  with  the 
native  franchise  was  sincere  and  eloquent ;  but  it  is  out  of  the 
question  that  we  can  listen  to  it.  That  and  every  other  purely 
local  issue  has  passed  beyond  our  control,  and  the  white  peoples 
of  South  Africa  must  settle  all  their  domestic  controversies  for 
themselves.  The  native  problem  in  South  Africa  will  ultimately 
be  a  far  more  formidable  thing  than  the  negro  problem  in  the 
United  States ;  but  for  the  present  it  will  prove  most  manageable 
under  the  conditions  on  which  the  two  white  races  are  agreed. 
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South  Africa  and  the  English-speaking:  World. 

Again,  we  must  regret  that  the  English  language  becomes 
throughout  the  Dutch  parts  of  the  new  Union  a  merely  co-ordinate 
or  subsidiary  tongue.  Canada,  though  it  has  a  solid  French  section , 
is  definitely  founded  as  a  whole  upon  an  English-speaking  basis ; 
and  there  at  least  the  neighbourhood  of  the  United  States  helps  to 
extend  the  common  language  and  to  guarantee  its  supremacy 
upon  the  North  American  continent.  There  is  no  such  security  in 
South  Africa ,  where  Dutch  may  possibly  become  the  predominant 
tongue  within  the  whole  Union.  That  is  a  serious  possibility,  but 
we  must  not  allow  the  recognition  of  it  to  confuse  our  ideas.  Any 
form  of  discrimination  against  Dutch,  could  it  have  been  at¬ 
tempted,  would  have  created  throughout  the  Boer  population  a 
fanatically  self-conscious  attachment  to  their  racial  idiom.  As 
Dr.  Jameson  has  seen  from  the  first,  the  best  hope  for  making 
English  the  principal  language  in  South  Africa,  as  in  Canada, 
lies  in  giving  the  Dutch  full  liberty  not  to  speak  it.  Then  their 
children  will  learn  it  more  and  more  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
general  tendencies  of  civilisation  will  do  their  work.  In 
the  meantime  Lord  Selborne  and  General  Botha,  Mr. 
Merriman  and  Mr.  Schreiner,  Sir  George  Farrar  and  Sir 
Percy  Fitzpatrick,  men  of  the  most  various  responsibilities  and 
temperaments  representing  the  two  races,  prophesy  the  success 
of  the  Union,  which  only  the  work  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Lord 
Milner  made  possible.  War,  the  devourer  of  old  systems,  again 
proves  the  nourisher  of  new  nations ;  out  of  the  eater  coming 
forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  sweetness.  Without  going 
beyond  “short  views,”  we  may  at  least  say  that  in  the  last  decade 
the  whole  problem  of  Empire  has  been  simplified  enormously. 
Instead  of  the  old  jarring  chaos  of  provincial  fragments  and 
parochial  ideas,  we  have  now  three  great  groups  ;  (1)  The  self- 
governing  States,  consisting  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Dominion,  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  South  African  Union ;  (2)  India ;  and  (3)  the  Crown 
Colonies  and  dependencies  proper.  Nothing  but  the  consolida¬ 
tion  upon  their  local  bases  of  each  of  the  five  white  nations  has 
rendered  possible  that  closer  union  between  them  which  has  now 
become  the  vital  necessity  of  Imperial  defence  and  the  sheer  ques¬ 
tion  of  existence  for  our  dominion  as  a  whole. 

The  Murders  at  the  Imperial  Institute. 

There  is  a  dark  shade  in  the  picture  when  we  pass  to  the  affairs 
of  India.  The  assassination  of  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie  and  of 
the  Par  see.  Dr.  Lalcaca,  has  been  compared  to  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders.  It  was  in  some  ways  a  stranger  tragedy,  for  it  was 
wrought  not  only  in  the  heart  of  London,  but  amidst  all  the 
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conventional  glitter  and  gaiety  of  an  evening  reception  at  the 
Imperial  Institute.  The  murderer  was  a  Panjabi  youth  full  of  the 
fanaticism  of  sedition.  Dinghra  has  been  sentenced  to  pay 
the  full  penalty  of  his  crime.  We  may  note  that  it  has  been 
repudiated  with  horror  by  every  responsible  leader  of  native 
opinion,  Hindu  and  Mahommedan.  There  has,  however,  been  a 
certain  difPerence.  The  Moslem  community  has  urged  its  political 
claims  throughout  in  the  temper  of  statesmanship,  and  with  ad¬ 
mirable  self-control.  It  is  entirely  untouched  by  the  stain  of 
political  murder.  We  should  be  little  less  than  mad  if  we 
failed  to  lay  serious  weight  upon  this  fact,  and  to  adjust  all 
schemes  of  Indian  reform  accordingly.  The  vast  Hindu  com¬ 
munity  contains  within  itself  the  hotbed  of  murderous  sedition. 
To  that  community  belong  the  apostles  of  assassination,  like  Mr. 
Krishnavarma  and  his  sympathisers.  They  can  be  suppressed  by 
a  steady  and  resolute  campaign  against  methods  of  violence  under¬ 
taken  in  earnest  by  all  the  prominent  political  leaders  of  the  Hindu 
population.  After  the  fact,  isolated  expressions  of  abhorrence 
called  forth  by  particular  outrages  are  of  very  little  use.  Mr. 
Surendranath  Banerjee,  upon  his  recent  visit,  spoke  with  an 
insinuating  smoothness  very  different  from  the  tone  of  his 
vehement  incitements  to  agitation  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 
He  still  demands  that  the  partition  of  Bengal  shall  be  reversed, 
and  that  the  extremists  deported  by  Lord  Morley  shall  be  restored. 
Mr.  Arabindo  Ghose  continues  his  campaign  in  the  old  spirit, 
preaching  the  boycott  of  British  goods  and  demanding  what  he 
calls  full  self-government — that  is,  the  abdication  of  the  British 
Raj.  Up  to  the  present  it  cannot  be  said  that  Lord  Morley’s 
reforms  have  had  the  expected  effect.  Drastic  measures  have 
again  been  taken  by  the  Government  in  Bengal,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  a  definitely  improved  situation  can  be  created  without 
vigorous  and  determined  efforts  of  repression.  Nowhere  is  the 
principle  of  collective  responsibility  so  well  understood  as  in  India, 
where  the  caste  system  has  made  it  the  very  basis  of  life.  It  must 
be  obvious  that  unless  the  public  leaders  in  Bengal  and  else¬ 
where  are  prepared  to  accept  Lord  Morley’s  reforms  as  a 
sufficient  concession  for  the  time ,  and  to  subordinate  every  further 
purpose  to  a  sincere  campaign  against  violence  and  outrage,  the 
relative  political  weight  of  the  Hindu  community  under  the 
present  and  any  future  reforms  should  be  diminished. 

An  Episode  in  Anglophobia. 

To  one  fact  in  this  connection  it  is  our  unpleasant  duty  to  call 
attention.  The  foreign  comments  upon  the  murders  at  the 
Imperial  Institute  were  inspired  for  the  most  part  by  good  taste 
and  good  feeling.  Very  different  was  the  attitude  of  the  Kreuz 
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Zeitung,  whose  contributor,  Professor  Schiemann,  still  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  William,  and  receives  continual 
marks  of  favour.  As  the  organ  of  the  Conservatives,  the  Kreuz — 
on  the  whole  an  admirably-conducted  journal  in  every  sense — 
is  politically  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  powerful  of  German 
newspapers.  Now,  this  organ  has  for  long  carried  on  by  every 
device  of  innuendo,  historical  travesty,  and  selected  quotations, 
a  persistent  and  poisonous  campaign  against  English  dominion  in 
India.  It  is  suggested  to  German  readers  that  British  “world- 
power  ”  may  collapse  in  India.  After  the  assassination  of  Sir 
Curzon  Wyllie  there  appeared  in  the  Conservative  journal  a  long 
attack  upon  the  whole  record  of  English  government  in  the  East 
in  the  form  of  a  leading  article,  professing  to  show  quite  in 
Treitschke’s  old  style  that  the  Indian  peoples  have  been  im¬ 
poverished  and  exploited  by  a  brutal  and  sordid  tyranny.  Here  is 
a  typical  passage  ; — 

It  is  interesting  to  add  that  England  has  made  itself  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  “  humanitarians  ”  in  dealing  with  the  Congo  State,  and  demands 
that  Belgium  shall  introduce  on  the  Congo  the  reforms  which  England 
in  India  has — not  yet  introduced  1  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Indians,  despite 
their  higher  culture,  are  much  worse  off  under  English  rule  than  the 
negroes  of  the  Congo  under  Belgian.  ...  In  England  there  is  a  motto, 
Charity  begins  at  home ;  but  they  do  not  act  upon  it.  While  England 
bewails  the  fate  of  the  Congo  negroes,  she  stops  her  “  humane  ”  and 
civilised  ears  against  the  cries  of  the  starving  Indians,  because  the 
exploitation  of  India  is  the  source  of  her  wealth.^ 

We  leave  that  passage  to  stand  in  its  own  deformity.  The 
whole  article  is  a  palliation  of  the  murders  mentioned  to  begin 
with  in  a  single  sentence  of  conventional  rebuke.  This  is  the  sort 
of  stuff,  equally  scandalous  in  its  ignorance  and  its  bad  faith,  by 
which  Anglophobia  of  the  basest  sort  is  still  nourished  in  the  chief 
organ  of  the  German  governing  classes. 

The  Fall  of  M.  Cletnenceau. 

M.  Clemenceau  has  disappeared  with  bewildering  unexpected¬ 
ness  from  the  political  scene  in  France,  and  even  in  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  annals  of  the  Third  Republic  there  has  been  no  more 
sensational  episode.  We  have  repeatedly  drawn  attention  in  these 
pages  to  the  remarkable  stability  of  his  Cabinet  by  comparison 
with  the  ephemeral  Ministries  formerly  one  of  the  w’orst  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  Third  Republic.  He  was  essentially  the  man  of 
emergency,  comparatively  passive  in  matters  of  routine,  but 
always  able  to  concentrate  his  formidable  talents  wdth  such  elec¬ 
trifying  and  irresistible  energy  in  a  crisis  that  he  lived  upon 
antagonism  as  do  other  men  upon  acquiescence.  Every  challenge 
renewed  him  and  left  him  master  of  the  ground.  He  seemed  to 
(1)  Kreuz  Zeituvg,  July  9th,  1909. 
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bear  the  political  equivalent  of  a  charmed  life,  and  he  himself 
pointed  out  a  few  days  before  his  fall  that  his  Ministry  had  sur¬ 
vived  nearly  three  hundred  interpellations.  On  Thursday  in  one 
week,  after  a  struggle  dominated  by  one  of  his  consummate 
speeches,  he  secured  a  vote  of  confidence  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  On  the  following  Tuesday  he  foundered  suddenly,  like 
a  ship  striking  a  submarine  mine.  It  was  universally  assumed 
that  M.  Clemenceau  would  preside  over  the  General  Elections 
next  year,  that  he  would  eclipse  all  records  of  Ministerial 
longevity  under  the  present  regime.  It  was  even  thought  that  he 
would  secure  the  renewed  triumph  at  the  polls  of  the  majority 
which  had  so  long  supported  him,  and  an  extension  of  his  ovra 
power  for  an  indefinite  period.  Yet  he  was  swept  out  of 
office  by  the  wrathful  impulse  of  an  exasperated  majority 
offended  by  one  most  unfortunate  phrase.  Up  to  a  minute 
before  the  remark  that  made  his  retirement  inevitable  no  human 
being  had  anticipated  that  startling  denouement.  We  may  doubt 
whether  such  an  incident  could  occur  in  any  other  Parliament  in 
the  world.  The  dramatic  effect  was  heightened  to  the  utmost. 
M.  Clemenceau  was  overthrown  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
intervention  of  M.  Delcasse.  It  was  another  episode,  but  it  will 
probably  prove  not  to  have  been  the  last,  in  the  long  struggle 
between  these  singularly  contrasted  and  even  antithetical  per¬ 
sonalities.  And  even  at  the  moment  of  his  personal  fall  M. 
Clemenceau  partially  avenged  himself  before  he  touched  ground 
and  unhorsed  his  adversary  by  a  sudden  and  characteristic  side- 
blow. 


The  Naval  Crisis  in  France. 

The  circumstances  may  be  recalled.  Three  years  and  four 
months  ago,  in  the  early  part  of  1906,  M.  Clemenceau  became 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  Sarrien  Cabinet.  Even  of  that 
combination  he  was  really  the  leader,  though  not  nominally  the 
head  ;  and  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  he  has  ruled  France  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  period.  Some  months  later,  in  the 
autumn  of  1906,  he  formed  a  Cabinet  of  his  own,  and  assumed 
the  full  responsibility  corresponding  to  his  real  power.  He  in¬ 
cluded  Socialists  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  some  Republicans  more 
moderate  than  himself.  His  programme  was  definitely  Radical, 
which  was  a  difficulty ;  the  difficulty  of  the  programme  was  solved 
by  not  carrying  it  out.  The  domestic  history  of  France  in  the 
last  few  years  need  not  be  reviewed  in  detail.  We  come  at  once 
to  the  lamentable  naval  controversy  which  brought  about  the 
defeat  of  one  of  the  best  friends  that  England  has  ever  had  upon 
the  Continent.  For  some  time  M.  Delcass4  has  taken  up  the 
naval  question  in  France  much  in  the  same  spirit  with  which 
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Lord  Milner  has  taken  up  national  service  in  this  country.  The 
Jena  disaster  was  the  worst  of  a  long  series  of  calamities  which  pro¬ 
foundly  stirred  public  opinion  in  France  and  created  a  universal 
conviction  that  there  was  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  the 
fleet.  The  former  Minister  of  Marine  in  the  Clemenceau  Gov¬ 
ernment,  M.  Thomson,  was  driven  from  office,  mainly  by  M. 
Delcass4.  The  Premier,  however,  made  a  strong  and  uncon¬ 
ventional  appointment  in  the  person  of  the  eminent  engineer, 
M.  Picard,  who  has  laboured  to  the  utmost  during  his  short 
term  of  office  for  efficiency  and  sufficiency.  He  cannot  be 
held  in  any  degree  responsible  for  the  scandals  which  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  official  career  of  his  friend  and  chief.  In  the 
meantime,  M.  Delcass^  had  been  appointed  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mission  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  French  Navy.  Its  report 
revealed  a  state  of  deplorable  mismanagement. 

A  Comedy  of  Over-confidence. 

Before  this  particular  matter  could  be  finally  dealt  with  by 
the  Chamber,  M.  Clemenceau  used  to  brilliant  effect  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  provided  for  him  by  another  of  his  oratorical  duels  with 
M.  Jaures.  In  a  speech  of  more  than  three  hours’  duration,  full 
of  his  characteristic  vigour  and  incisive  ness,  sound  philosophy, 
and  practical  good  sense,  M.  Clemenceau  broke  up  this  latest 
attack  upon  the  general  policy  of  his  Government.  A  vote  of 
confidence  in  him  was  carried  by  the  enormous  majority  of 
345  to  90.  The  Chamber  was  on  the  point  of  dispersing  for 
the  holidays.  It  seemed  that  the  Premier’s  dialectical  skill,  and 
his  combination  of  suppleness  and  decision  in  tactics,  were  still 
equal  to  any  test,  and  that  he  had  only  to  exert  himself 
to  triumph.  In  this  moment  of  confidence  a  step  was  taken 
which,  in  the  most  irrelevant  way  in  the  world,  did  much  to 
bring  about  the  subsequent  catastrophe,  and  added  an  almost 
historic  instance  to  the  little  ironies  of  politics.  Voting  by  proxy 
had  been  much  abused,  and  was  now  abolished.  Otherwise  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  the  votes  left  by  absent  deputies  in  the 
hands  of  their  colleagues  w’ould  have  given  M.  Clemenceau  the 
majority  of  which  he  would  have  been  certain  had  there  been 
the  least  suspicion  that  danger  could  threaten  a  Prime  Minister 
in  whom  the  Chamber,  by  a  majority  of  345  against  90,  had  just 
declared  its  confidence.  This  latter  event  took  place,  as  we 
have  said,  on  Thursday,  July  15th.  Voting  by  proxy  was  abol¬ 
ished  on  the  Saturday.  Deputies  were  dispersing  under  the  firm 
impression  that  the  session  in  another  couple  of  days  would  be 
closed  without  incident. 
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M.  Delcasse  Intervenes. 

On  the  Tuesday  M.  Delcass^  made  a  severe  attack  upon  the 
Government,  vs^hich  he  charged  with  direct  responsibility  for 
the  state  of  the  Navy.  M.  Clemenceau,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  bears  much  of  the  blame  for  undermining  the 
position  of  M.  Delcasse  when  Foreign  Minister  before  that  states¬ 
man  was  thrown  out  of  office  at  the  dictation  of  Germany.  The 
intense  feeling  of  antagonism  between  the  two  must  be  under¬ 
stood  if  we  are  to  explain  the  sequel.  The  Premier,  feeling 
himself  too  sure  of  his  game,  lost  the  coolness  which  had  always 
given  him  the  victory  over  M.  Jaur^s,  and  he  mounted  the 
tribune  in  a  spirit  of  scornful  indiscretion.  In  his  usual  vein  of 
staccato  irony,  but  wnthout  his  usual  composure,  M.  Clemenceau 
took  the  incredible  course  of  taunting  the  statesman  whose  fall 
patriotic  Frenchmen  have  never  ceased  to  regret.  M.  Delcasse’ s 
only  crime  in  1905  was  to  have  asserted  unflinchingly  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  French  policy  in  Morocco  and  elsewhere  against  the 
menaces  of  Berlin.  The  German  pretext  was  Morocco.  The 
German  motive  was  to  destroy  the  statesman  believed  at  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  to  be  the  chief  author  of  the  entente  cordiale.  M. 
Clemenceau  asked  whether  it  was  to  be  tolerated  that  a  man  whose 
policy  had  so  far  outrun  preparation  as  to  inflict  upon  France 
the  “humiliation  ”  of  Algeciras  should  now  charge  Ministers  with 
neglecting  national  defence.  That  way  of  putting  it  was  un¬ 
generous,  undignified,  unfair — a  fling  of  temper  which  wounded 
French  sentiment  to  the  quick,  and  ruined  in  an  instant 
the  personal  power  that  M.  Clemenceau  had  built  up  by  the 
self-control  of  years  and  by  the  hard,  adamantine  brilliancy  of 
an  essentially  unemotional  method  of  attack.  M.  Delcasse  rushed 
to  the  tribune.  The  secret  sympathies  even  of  those  who  meant 
to  vote  against  him  were  in  his  favour.  He  recalled  the  great 
acts  of  his  policy — the  agreement  with  Spain ,  the  agreement  with 
Italy,  “and  the  agreement  with  England  following  upon  too  long 
a  period  of  reciprocal  misunderstanding.”  That,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  a  record  which  no  other  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Third 
Republic  has  matched.  M.  Delcass4  went  on  to  show  that  his 
policy  had  been  adopted  and  consolidated  by  M.  Clemenceau’s 
own  Government.  A  regrettable  aside  in  M.  Delcasse ’s  speech 
was  that  in  which  he  seemed  to  charge  the  Premier  with  being 
the  inspirer  of  that  well-known  advocate  of  a  Franco-German 
rapprochement,  the  Berliner  Tagehlatt!  The  most  telling  part 
of  this  merciless  invective  was  that  in  which  the  assailant  in 
whom  the  man  of  emergency  had  at  last  met  his  match  drove 
home  with  repeated  blows  a  very  obvious  point.  He  recalled  M. 
Clemenceau’s  record  as  a  wrecker  of  Ministries  pitiless  to  his 
predecessors,  and  accused  him  of  behaving  as  a  chartered  libertine 
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of  administration  as  well  as  of  debate,  believing  himself  entitled 
to  be  a  law  nnto  himself,  to  do  anything  and  to  say  anything — 
“abusing  the  singular  privilege  which  is  his  de  tout  faire  as  de 
tout  dire  with  impunity.” 

Temper  and  Policy. 

M.  Clemenceau  had  almost  lost  the  game.  He  again  ascended 
the  tribune,  faced  a  hostile  audience,  and  destroyed  himself  by 
insisting  again  that  M.  Delcass4  had  led  France  to  “one  of  our 
greatest  humiliations.”  He  was  repudiated  by  the  spontaneous 
movement  of  the  whole  Chamber,  and  silenced  by  the  slamming  of 
desks.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  five  days  before  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  Upon  a  division,  the  Ministry  was  defeated  by  212 
votes  to  176,  and  the  Premier  at  once  resigned.  The  whole 
incident  is  a  commentary  upon  George  Meredith’s  well- 
known  chapter  which  “Treats  of  the  Union  of  Temper  and 
Policy.”  The  inimitable  passage  out  of  The  Egoist  is  worth 
quoting  as  a  warning  to  all  politicians  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and 
to  most  others  :  — 

He  had  deluded  himself  with  the  simple  notion  that  good  fruit  would 
come  of  the  union  of  temper  and  policy.  No  delusion  is  older,  none 
apparently  more  promising,  both  parties  being  eager  for  the  alliance.  .  .  . 
It  will  be  well  for  men  to  resolve,  at  the  first  approaches  of  the  amorous 
but  fickle  pair,  upon  interdicting  even  an  accidental  temporary  junction; 
under  the  guise  of  active  wits  they  will  lead  us  to  the  parental  meditation 
of  antics  compared  with  which  a  pagan  saturnalia  were  less  impious  in 
the  sight  of  sanity.  .  .  .  Decide  at  the  outset  that  temper  is  fatal  to 
policy  :  hold  them  with  both  hands  in  division. 

A  passage  which  is  quintessential  wdsdom.  And  the  irony  is  that 
nobody  is  more  capable  than  M.  Clemenceau  of  appreciating  every 
word  of  it,  for  nobody  except  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  better  shown 
how  deadly  an  edge  may  be  given  to  policy  when  strong  temper  is 
perfectly  mastered.  He  fell  because  he  was  temporarily  unworthy 
of  himself.  He  fell,  not  on  his  general  record,  but  upon  an 
exception  to  it. 

A  Brilliant  Paradox. 

Let  us  see  that  we  do  justice  to  M.  Clemenceau.  He  has  done 
almost  as  much  for  the  entente  cordiale  as  M.  Delcass^  himself. 
He  was  an  earlier  pioneer  of  the  Anglo-French  rapprochement, 
and  he  endured  much  for  that  cause.  Of  the  entente  cordiale  as  it 
stands  he  has  been  co-architect,  and  he  has  maintained  it  and 
peace  together,  though  in  weak  hands  the  same  policy  might 
easily  have  led  either  to  surrender  or  war.  To  us  in  this  country 
who  are  bound  to  admire  and  respect  M.  Clemenceau  and  M. 
Delcasse  alike,  it  is  singularly  painful  to  have  to  comment  upon  a 
conflict  between  them.  Nor  must  we  forget  for  a  moment  that 
the  Clemenceau  Ministry  rendered  historic  services.  It  is  true 
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that  of  an  extensive  programme  of  social  reform  the  nationalisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Western  Railway  only  was  carried  out,  the  very 
measure,  perhaps,  that  might  best  have  been  omitted.  But  the 
Premier  showed  that  he  could  crush  actual  disorder  with  an  iron 
hand  even  though  between  crises  he  was  too  indulgent  towards 
mischievous  persons  and  opinions.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
kept  anti-patriotic  Socialism  in  check,  and  maintained  an  easy 
ascendency  over  M.  Jaur^s.  Above  all,  M.  Clemenceau  has  done 
more  than  any  other  man  to  rescue  France  from  the  state  of  un¬ 
preparedness  in  which  her  frontiers  were  found  before  Algeciras, 
and  to  restore  the  Republic  to  a  state  of  military  efficiency.  This 
was  the  vital  task,  and  in  discharging  it  the  Navy  was  neglected 
to  this  extent,  that  the  gross  abuses  which  reached  their  worst 
under  the  Combist  regime  were  not  remedied.  M.  Clemenceau 
and  M.  Picard  would  have  been  as  capable  as  any  other  two 
persons  in  France  of  applying  the  remedies  advised  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry.  Nor  must  we  ignore  the  personal  aspect  of 
the  three  years’  record.  When  the  wrecker  of  Ministers  got  his 
chance  at  last  he  was  sixty-five.  Men  confidently  prophesied  that 
he  would  wreck  himself.  It  was  generally  assumed  that  the  Minis¬ 
try  would  be  short-lived,  that  M.  Clemenceau ’s  chance  in  office 
had  come  too  late.  In  the  sequel  the  cleverest  of  poachers  proved 
himself  the  best  of  gamekeepers.  M.  Clemenceau  ruled  France 
longer  than  any  other  statesman  under  the  Third  Republic  had 
been  able  to  rule  it  continuously.  The  great  wrecker  showed  in 
many  ways  the  powers  of  a  born  dictator.  He  not  only  dominated 
the  Chamber,  but  confronted  Germany  with  address  and  courage, 
restored  self-confidence  to  France,  and  made  better  terms  in  the 
Moroccan  question  than  it  seemed  possible  to  obtain  by  peaceful 
means  w-hen  he  took  office.  In  spite  of  the  final  indiscretion,  his 
three  years  in  office  have  made  him  one  of  the  historic  personalities 
of  Republican  France.  Nor  does  it  follow  by  any  means  that  his 
career  is  terminated.  His  powers  of  criticism  are  unimpaired. 
When  he  returns  from  Karlsbad  he  will  be  as  formidable  as  ever 
in  debate  and  journalism.  He  is  not  of  those  who  make  precisely 
the  same  mistake  twuce.  Loss  of  temper  is  not  likely  to  be  his 
defect  in  the  future ;  and  it  is  improbable  that  any  Ministry  to 
which  he  might  be  hostile  would  be  able  to  maintain  itself  against 
his  enmity. 

M.  Briand  as  Premier. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  practically  nominated  his  successor. 
As  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  was  directed  undoubtedly  against  M. 
Clemenceau  in  person,  not  at  the  policy  of  his  Cabinet,  President 
Falli^res  felt  himself  unable  to  send  for  M.  Delcasse.  Instead,  he 
commissioned  M.  Briand  to  form  a  new  Ministry,  which  in  its 
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personal  composition  is  not  very  different  from  the  old  one. 
General  Picquart  and  M.  Picard  retire  from  the  War  Office  and  the 
Admiralty.  In  their  stead  General  Brun  and  Admiral  Bone  de 
Lapeyrere,  eminent  officers  politically  untried,  take  the  portfolios 
of  War  and  Marine.  M.  Caillaux  and  his  own  unpopular  income- 
tax  project  disappears.  M.  Millerand,  that  able  and  experienced 
semi-Socialist  politician,  returns  to  office.  Whether  this  will 
prove  an  attempt  to  play  Hamlet  without  the  Prince  remains  to  be 
seen.  M.  Aristide  Briand  has  long  been  recognised  as  the  likeliest 
political  heir  to  M.  Clemenceau.  His  rise  in  the  last  few  years  has 
been  very  brilliant.  He  is  young,  vigorous,  and  self-possessed, 
oratorical  and  determined,  and  though  nominally  a  Socialist,  he  is 
above  all  a  practical  politician  who  is  likely  to  be  as  careful  of  the 
power  and  prestige  of  France  as  was  M.  Clemenceau  himself. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  his  position  will  be  more  perilous  from  the 
beginning  than  was  that  of  his  predecessors.  His  Socialistic  ante¬ 
cedents  inspire  mistrust  among  moderates,  and  are  far  from 
attracting  the  confidence  of  extremists.  There  will  be  a  dead-set 
against  him  on  the  part  of  the  Combist  group,  whose  leaders  feel 
it  to  be  high  time  that  they  were  included  once  more  in  a  Minis¬ 
terial  combination.  In  the  foreign  policy  of  France  no  change  is 
to  be  expected  while  M.  Pichon  remains  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay. 
The  rest  must  be  left  for  the  future  to  disclose.  M.  Briand  has  a 
notable  opportunity.  Premier  at  forty-three,  he  has  the  chance 
to  make  himself  the  real  leader  of  patriotic  Eadicalism  in  France, 
even  if  his  first  Ministry  should  enjoy  but  a  brief  existence. 

Exit  Prince  Biilow. 

The  notable  drama  of  the  crisis  in  France  has  overshadowed 
an  event  which  would  otherwise  have  claimed  more  of  our 
attention.  A  few  years  ago  Prince  Billow’s  resignation  would 
have  created  universal  excitement.  It  w^as  persistently  pro¬ 
phesied.  It  failed  to  occur  when  it  was  anticipated.  When 
the  prophets  had  wearied  themselves  out  by  repetition.  Prince 
Bulow’s  fall  came  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  expected.  The 
event,  when  it  occurred,  had  all  the  dullness  of  an  anti-climax. 
It  means  the  somewhat  ignominious  defeat  of  a  particular  states¬ 
man  and  of  a  particular  parliamentary  method,  but  it  points  to 
no  change  in  the  principles  of  German  policy,  foreign  or  domestic. 
That  is  why  the  ex-Chancellor’s  retirement  has  been  very  quietly 
received  abroad,  and  why  it  has  been  followed  in  Germany  by 
a  certain  weary  sense  of  general  disillusionment  and  irritation. 
The  main  cause  of  the  change  we  have  before  explained.  The 
hloc  policy  was  an  astonishing  attempt  to  hold  together  by  a  merely 
anti-clerical  cement  wildly  incongruous  elements.  Protectionist 
junkers ;  National  Liberals  who  support  the  tariff  in  the  interests 
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of  industry  and  manufacture,  but  are  by  no  means  so  enthusiastic 
for  a  tariff  in  the  interests  of  agriculture ;  and  Radical  individual¬ 
ists  who  are  still  consistent  free-traders  in  the  abstract,  however 
impotent  in  practice,  were  all  drawn  into  the  oddest  alliance 
known  in  the  whole  record  of  “profligate  coalitions.”  The  Left 
Wing  of  the  alliance  hated  the  Right,  and  the  Right  despised  the 
Left.  That  the  arrangement  lasted  for  tw'o  years  and  a  half 
was  another  remarkable  proof  that  opportunist  methods,  even 
when  caiTying  cynicism  to  the  point  of  farce,  may  secure  pro¬ 
longed  success  before  leading  to  the  final  catastrophe  in  which 
they  usually  terminate.  The  last  elections  to  the  Reichstag 
in  the  spring  of  1907  were  a  crowning  stroke  of  good  fortune. 
Prince  Billow  had  struck  at  the  Clericals  and  missed.  But  the 
Socialists  w’ent  down  before  the  uprising  of  patriotic  Protestant¬ 
ism,  and  the  Chancellor,  by  means  he  had  never  intended,  secured 
the  majority  he  had  hoped  for.  There  has  not  often  been  a 
more  splendid  fluke  as  the  result  of  an  electoral  venture.  The 
bloc  remained  intact  for  a  time  because  the  Radicals  digested 
their  own  principles  in  the  fear  that  the  wdthdraw'al  of  Ministerial 
support  would  once  more  sacrifice  most  of  their  seats  to  the 
Socialists.  Upon  the  question  of  financial  reform,  however,  the 
unnatural  combination  w^ent  to  pieces.  The  Radicals  were  the 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  death  duties.  The  Conservatives, 
rather  than  consent  to  this,  renew'ed  their  old  alliance  with  the 
Catholics,  destroyed  the  bloc,  and  formed  a  majority  against 
Prince  Biilow.  There  were  three  courses  before  him,  as  we  have 
often  shown.  He  might  go  to  the  polls,  or  he  might  go  to 
Canossa,  or  he  might  go  into  retirement.  He  w'ould  not  risk 
a  dissolution  in  wdiich  the  new  majority  against  him  could  only 
be  destroyed  by  Socialist  successes.  He  could  not  consent  to 
hold  office  at  the  mercy  of  the  triumphant  Catholics,  for  that 
would  have  covered  him  with  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  all  Germany 
without  exception,  including  the  Centre  themselves.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  resign ;  and  after  a  tenure  of  nearly  nine 
years.  Prince  Billow’s  Chancellorship  came  to  an  end. 


The  Fourth  Chancellorship.  I 

He  was  in  no  sense  a  great  man ;  but  he  w’as  a  statesman  of  'j 
shining  accomplishments,  and  it  may  be  doubted  wdiether,  in 
more  difficult  circumstances  than  Bismarck  himself  had  to  con¬ 
front,  any  other  possible  Chancellor  w^ould  have  secured  an  equal 
measure  of  success.  To  review  his  official  career  would  require 
a  volume,  recapitulating  a  great  deal  of  history  in  the  last  decade.  ^ 
The  present  writer,  throughout  that  period,  has  expressed  in 
these  pages  consistent  disbelief  in  Prince  Biilow  and  his  methods,  u 
But  let  us  be  perfectly  fair.  The  retiring  Chancellor  was  | 
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involved  from  the  beginning  in  the  formidable  consequences 
of  the  Emperor  William’s  personal  ix)licy.  Upon  the  one 
hand  the  Kaiser’s  naval  plans  had  commenced  the  move¬ 
ment  in  this  country  which  was  to  revolutionise  British 
foreign  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bagdad  Baihvay 
scheme  and  the  whole  drift  of  German  efforts  in  the  Near  East 
tended  to  compromise  the  vital  purposes  of  Eussia.  England 
came  successfully  through  the  South  African  war,  and  formed 
the  Japanese  Alliance.  Next  the  entente  cordiale  and  the 
Anglo  -  Eussian  understanding  were  created.  These  were 
Prince  Billow’s  trials  in  Imperial  affairs.  We  cannot  tell 
what  i3ersonal  part  was  his,  whether  in  initiating  some  methods 
or  in  resisting  others.  The  probability  is  that  Kaiser  Wil¬ 
helm’s  own  influence  has  been  the  dominating  factor  through¬ 
out.  Finally,  the  good  luck  which  had  attended  Prince  Billow 
at  the  Eeichstag  elections  helped  him  to  retrieve  the  foreign 
situation.  Baron  Aehrenthal,  in  Vienna,  showed  a  boldness  more 
enterprising  and  resolute  than  his  German  colleague  had  ever 
displayed.  Then  at  last  Germany,  having  one  supreme  advan¬ 
tage,  determined  to  use  it.  She  has  never  ceased  to  look  to  her 
armaments,  and  her  military  forces  stand  at  a  pitch  of  relative 
might  which  they  have  never  reached  before.  By  the  success 
of  the  ultimatum  to  Eussia,  Germany  once  more  asserted  her 
position  as  the  arbiter  of  European  destinies ;  and  the  reputation 
of  her  foreign  policy  was  retrieved  at  a  stroke.  With  this  came 
the  resumption  of  the  struggle  for  sea-power  by  efforts  of  peace- 
strategy,  made  with  a  broad  and  resolute  efiSciency  which 
extorted,  and  deserved,  the  admiration  of  the  world.  And  even 
though  Prince  Billow  has  failed  in  the  attempt  to  carry  financial 
reform  by  one  particular  method,  the  German  Empire  has 
secured ,  by  the  motley  means  pleasing  to  the  Conservative-Clerical 
i  majority,  the  required  T25, 000 ,000  of  fresh  revenue.  Thus  Prince 
Billow  leaves  office  at  a  moment  when  Germany  stands  at  a 
height  of  Imperial  power,  financial  strength,  and  commercial 
success  never  attained  before.  History  will  ascribe  to  the  ex- 
I  Chancellor  Billow  a  minor  share  in  these  achievements,  and  will 
credit  the  German  Emperor  both  with  the  chief  mistakes  of  his 
ij  reign  and  with  the  determined  development  of  organised  force  by 
which  merely  diplomatic  errors  have  been  retrieved.  Since  the 
famous  interview  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  the  constitutional 
controversy  in  which  the  Fourth  Chancellor  failed  to  defend  his 
I  sovereign  wdth  the  expected  vigour,  his  position  had  been  evidently 
1  more  difficult  in  the  sight  of  the  Conservatives  whohave  overthrown 
him  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  Prince  Billow’s  protests  that  he  retained 
I  undiminished  to  the  end  the  favour  of  his  Imperial  master. 
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The  German  Emperor  and  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg. 

The  one  certain  result  of  the  German  crisis  is  that  the  Kaiser 
will  be  more  than  ever  his  own  Chancellor  in  external  affairs  as 
well  as  in  military  and  naval  policy.  With  the  £25,000,000  of  new 
revenue,  the  expansion  of  the  German  Fleet  will  be  pushed  on 
with  unfaltering  tenacity.  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  the 
new  Chancellor,  was  the  Kaiser’s  fellow’-student  at  Bonn.  Of 
social  policy  he  has  a  complete  grasp,  and  his  view's  are  Conserva¬ 
tive  touched  with  mild  Liberalism.  He  is  an  earnest  and  reflec¬ 
tive  statesman,  and  is  expected  to  prove  in  practice,  as  the 
German  new^spapers  put  it,  “another  Prince  Biilow  in  a  longer 
frock-coat,”  with  a  professorial  air.  That  is  as  though  solemnity 
of  demeanour  and  rigidity  of  gait  were  reckoned  among  the 
possible  qualifications  for  modified  dexterity  on  the  tight-rope. 

“Marking:  Time.” 

Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollw'eg  may  play  a  very  different  and  a 
much  more  memorable  part.  He  is  partly  of  French,  as  w'ell  as 
partly  of  Dutch  origin ,  and  he  is  said  to  be  more  definitely  Franco¬ 
phile  than  any  other  German  statesman.  Many  signs  suggest 
that  there  may  be  a  prolonged  period  of  marking  time  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs.  The  Tsar’s  visit  to  Cow'es  will  show'  in  a  few  days 
that  Eussia,  w’hile  she  means  to  maintain  the  best  possible 
relations  wuth  Germany,  has  no  intention  of  renouncing  her 
friendship  wdth  this  country.  In  Persia  the  Nationalist  revolution 
W'hich  has  overthrown  Mohammed  Ali  and  installed  as  Shah 
his  young  son,  Ahmed  Mirza,  a  boy  of  eleven  years,  has  been 
carried  out  without  injury  to  foreign  interests.  The  Enssian  force 
encamped  on  the  Caspian  road  has  consequently  refrained  from 
occupying  Teheran.  The  Anglo-Eussian  accord  with  regard  to 
Persian  affairs  has  admirably  supported  the  stress  of  a  very 
trying  situation.  The  deputation  from  the  Ottoman  Parliament 
has  been  received  with  every  proof  of  the  wmrmth  and  sincerity 
of  our  goodwill ;  and  though  Turkish  policy  has  inclined  of  late 
rather  markedly  towards  Germany,  there  is  every  desire  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  preserve  simultaneously  the  best  relations  with  the 
Western  Pow'ers  who  were  the  first  and  best  friends  of  Turkish 
liberty  in  the  revolution  of  a  year  ago.  France  and  Austria  are 
rapidly  forming  a  new  friendship,  and  relations  betw^een  Paris  and 
Berlin  have  never  been  better  since  the  Third  Eepublic  was  estab¬ 
lished.  All  this  means  a  tendency  to  readjustment  which  makes 
immediately  for  European  stability,  w'hatever  may  be  its  ultimate 
effect  cither  w  ay  upon  the  grouping  of  the  Pow’ers. 

J.  L.  Garvin. 


THE  CULT  OF  THE  UNFIT. 

We  are  celebrating  this  year  the  centenary  of  Darwin’s  birth  and 
the  jubilee  of  the  publication  of  the  Origin  of  Species.  It  is  well 
that  we  should  recognise  these  dated  days,  though  the  com¬ 
placency  with  w’hich  we  assume  credit  for  “our  Mr,  Darwin” 
or  “our  Mr.  Shakespeare,”  salutary  enough  in  itself,  is  not 
without  a  touch  of  humour.  We  are  all  Darwinians  to-day,  and 
we  have  travelled  far  from  the  time  when  the  disciple  of  Darwin, 
who  was  also  the  heir  of  Goethe  and  Lamarck,  was  classed  with 
the  fool  who  said  in  his  heart  “there  is  no  God.”  Men  remember 
—not  without  amusement — Disraeli’s  diatribe  before  the  Oxford 
Diocesan  Society  some  five  years  after  the  appearance  of  Darwin’s 
famous  work.  “I  hold,”  he  said,  “that  the  highest  function  of 
science  is  the  interpretation  of  Nature,  the  interpretation  of  the 
highest  nature  is  the  highest  science.  What  is  the  highest  nature? 
Man  is  the  highest  nature.  But  I  must  say  that  when  I  compare 
the  interpretations  of  the  highest  nature  of  the  most  advanced, 
the  most  fashionable,  of  modern  schools  of  modern  science — when 
I  compare  that  with  older  teachings  wuth  w’hich  we  are  familiar — 
—I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  lecture-room  is  more  scientific 
than  the  Church.  What  is  the  question  which  is  now*  placed 
before  society  with  a  glib  assurance  which  to  me  is  most  astound¬ 
ing?  That  question  is  this  :  Is  a  man  an  ape  or  an  angel?  My 
Lord,  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  I  repudiate  with  indignation 
and  abhorrence  these  new-fangled  theories.  I  believe  they  are 
foreign  to  the  conscience  of  humanity,  and  I  say  more — that  even 
from  the  most  intellectual  point  of  view,  I  believe  the  severest 
metaphysical  analysis  is  opposed  to  such  conclusions.”  Those  w^ho 
smile  over  the  remembrance  of  the  invective  of  a  party  politician 
addressed  to  an  ecclesiastical  audience  forget  that  thirteen  years 
later  the  influence  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scientists  that 
Germany  has  produced,  Rudolf  Virchow,  not  only  combated 
with  relentless  animosity  the  theories  of  Darwin,  but  attempted, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  two  chief  German  States,  succeeded  in 
excluding  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  evolution  from  the  schools  and 
in  forbidding  the  teaching  of  Darwinian  ideas.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  we  are  all  Darwinians  to-day,  and  Bishops  in  lawn  sleeves 
expound  the  doctrines  of  evolution  which  fifty  years  ago  conjured 
up  before  the  affrighted  mind  of  Disraeli  terrible  pictures  of 
“young  ladies  lisping  atheism  in  gilded  saloons.”  But  while 
most  fairly  educated  people  accept  the  Darwinian  theory  or  hypo- 
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thesis  in  its  main  outlines,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  practical 
lessons  involved  in  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  evolution  are  more 
clearly  understood  to-day  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Disraeli 
and  Virchow.  Among  the  many  grave  problems  that  confront 
this  generation,  none  is  more  perplexing  and  more  universally 
debated  than  that  of  poverty  and  unemployment  with  all  their 
attendant  difficulty.  Yet  very  few  even  attempt  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  problem,  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  light  of  the 
doctrines  of  evolution.  The  late  Henry  George,  of  whose 
name  and  principles  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
seems  to  be  the  residuary  legatee,  stated  what  he  imagined  to 
be  the  problem  in  a  once  popular  work  entitled  Progress  and 
Poverty.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Henry  George  had  never 
read  a  word  of  Darwin,  and,  in  any  case,  his  book,  which  gave  an 
enormous  fillip  to  Socialism,  was  written  as  if  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  had  never  been  mooted.  Mr.  Henry  George  contem¬ 
plated  the  world  and  saw,  or  im-agincd  he  saw,  that  only  in  the 
great  and  crowded  centres  of  life  did  the  problem  of  poverty  in  its 
most  appalling  form  present  itself.  In  the  backwoods  and  in 
unappropriated  territory  there  might  be  a  terrible  struggle,  but 
there  was  no  poverty.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  this  was  an 
exhaustive  record  of  social  phenomena,  he  proceeded  to  ask 
himself  what  factor  present  in  the  one  case  and  absent  in  the  other 
aecounts  for  the  prevalence  of  poverty  in  the  crowded  city  and 
its  comparative  rarity  in  the  backwoods.  The  answer  revealed 
itself  to  him  in  the  magic  monosyllable  “rent.”  Private  owner¬ 
ship  of  land  was  responsible  for  all  the  social  evils  to  which 
mankind  is  heir,  and  by  nullifying  private  ownership  by  taxing 
rent  out  of  existence,  the  great  problem  of  modern  humanity 
would  be  solved.  It  is  strange  that  a  doctrine  wffiich  misstated 
all  the  principal  phenomena  it  attempted  to  explain,  and  which 
begged  all  the  questions  it  was  supposed  to  answer,  should  have 
commanded,  even  for  a  moment,  the  wide  influence  it  enjoyed  in 
its  day,  and  which  in  an  attenuated  form  it  still  exercises.  To 
invest  its  phantasy  with  an  artificial  plausibility,  the  author  of 
Progress  and  Poverty  was  constrained  to  assume  the  equality  of 
mankind,  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  struggle  for  life,  and  to 
strip  capital  of  all  the  functions  attributed  to  it  by  every  school 
of  economy.  So  simple,  and  so  devoid  of  history  did  he  consider 
the  human  problem,  that  he  thought  by  transporting  a  handful 
of  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  to  a  desert  island,  hitherto  undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  presence  of  man,  he  could  reconstitute  society  on 
its  primitive  and  innocent  basis,  and  in  an  Eden  unpolluted  by 
the  serpent  “rent,”  could  found  a  Civitas  Dei  which  would  repre¬ 
sent  the  supreme  and  final  achievement  of  triumphant  democracy. 
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It  is  not  strange  that  a  man  of  imagination  should  have  devoted 
himself  to  such  a  task,  for  Mr.  George  only  walked  in  a  well- 
trodden  path,  but  what  is  astounding  is  that  a  generation  which 
professed  to  have  accepted  the  main  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  should  have  treated  Mr.  George’s  fancies  as  a  serious 
scientific  contribution  to  a  stiff  work-a-day  problem.  Very  different 
from  this  is  the  real  problem,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  light  of  the 
theory  of  evolution.  That  doctrine  teaches  us  that  change  in  all 
cosmic  phenomena,  organic  and  inorganic  alike,  is  from  the 
homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  from  the  relatively  simple  to 
the  absolutely  complex,  or,  to  put  it  in  everyday  phraseology,  from 
equality  to  inequality.  Oken,  the  German  naturalist,  allegorically 
and  picturesquely  enunciated  the  problem  thus  :  “Chaos  was  re¬ 
presented  by  =  ;  the  creative  act  consisted  in  the  introduction  of 
+  and  — .” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  seeds  of  Darwin’s 
famous  theory  were  already  germinating  in  his  mind  when  he 
started,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  on  his  memorable  voyage  in 
the  Beagle,  or  whether  the  human  phenomena  he  observed  during 
his  travels  suggested  the  theory.  There  is  to  be  found  in  his 
log-book,  written  up  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  a  passage  which 
has  a  striking  bearing  upon  a  feature  of  the  doctrines  of  evolution , 
that  he  never  subsequently  developed— I  mean,  the  social  and 
political  feature.  He  was  describing  the  character  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  visited  by  the  Beagle  in  1834.  His 
belief  that  the  Fuegians  represented  the  most  backward  stages  of 
humanity  was  perhaps  inaccurate,  but  the  existence  of  a  still  less 
developed  type  does  not  militate  against  the  importance  of  his 
observations.  “The  perfect  equality  among  the  individuals  com¬ 
posing  the  Fuegian  tribes  must  for  a  long  time  retard  their 
civilisation.  As  we  see  those  animals  whose  instinct  compels 
them  to  live  in  society  and  obey  a  chief  are  most  capable  of 
improvement,  so  it  is  with  the  races  of  mankind.  Whether  we 
look  at  it  as  a  cause  or  a  consequence,  the  more  civilised  always 
have  the  most  artificial  government.  For  instance,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Otaheite,  who,  when  first  discovered,  were  governed  by 
hereditary  kings,  had  arrived  at  a  far  higher  grade  than  another 
branch  of  the  same  people,  the  New  Zealanders,  who,  although 
benefited  by  being  compelled  to  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture , 
were  Eepublicans  in  the  most  absolute  sense.  In  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  until  some  chief  shall  arise  with  power  sufficient  to  secure 
any  acquired  advantage,  such  as  the  domesticated  animals,  it 
seems  scarcely  possible  that  the  political  state  of  the  country  can 
be  improved.  At  present,  even  a  piece  of  cloth  given  to  one  is 
torn  into  shreds  and  distributed,  and  no  one  individual  becomes 
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richer  than  another.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difi&cult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  a  chief  can  arise  till  there  is  property  of  some  sort  by 
which  he  might  manifest  his  superiority  and  increase  his  power.” 
This  obiter  dictum  of  a  man  of  rare  powers  of  observation,  seeking 
knowledge  as  a  naturalist,  and  not  as  a  politician  or  a  philosopher, 
is  worth  all  the  carefully-selected  examples  of  interested  theorists 
anxious  to  find  facts  to  square  with  their  creed.  Darwin  recorded 
the  phenomenon,  commented  on  it,  and  passed  it  by,  never,  so 
far  as  I  know,  to  refer  to  it  again.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  more  illuminating  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  political  and 
social  evolution,  or  one  more  fatal  to  the  gratuitous  assumptions 
of  Mr.  Henry  George  and  his  school. 

The  two  fundamental  laws  which  govern — using  the  word 
conventionally — the  organic  world  are  those  of  heredity  and 
adaptation,  to  which  correspond  two  primordial  instincts,  philo- 
progenetiveness  and  self-preservation.  In  the  physical  world 
their  equivalent  is  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces.  The 
resultant  of  the  co-operation  and  antagonism  of  these  laws  is  the 
process  which  we  know  as  evolution.  Heredity  may  be  called 
the  Tory  and  adaptation  the  Radical  principles  of  Nature,  and 
it  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  the  simpler  and  more  immature 
the  condition  of  organisms  the  more  easy  and  rapid  is  the  process 
of  evolution,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  complicated  and 
developed  the  stage  reached  the  slower  and  more  difficult  is  the 
process  of  adaptation.  What  we  mean  by  environment  is  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  phenomena  of  every  description  affecting,  but 
external,  to  the  organism  itself.  Adaptation  to  the  environment 
would  imply  the  possibility  of  ultimate  perfection  if  the  environ¬ 
ment  were  constant.  But  as  the  environment  itself  is  always 
changing,  and  is  modified  by  the  very  process  of  adaptation,  the 
prospect  of  perfection — that  is,  of  complete  adaptation — can  be 
only  described  by  the  figure  of  an  asymptote,  a  line  that  continu¬ 
ally  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  some  curve,  but  only  meets 
it  in  infinity.  Of  the  two  forces,  heredity  may  be  said  to  be  the 
more  powerful  in  this  respect,  that  any  arrest  in  the  process  of 
adaptation  is  followed  by  a  reaction,  or  what  is  known  as  recur¬ 
rence  to  type.^  What  follows,  then,  is  the  phenomenon  known  as 
the  struggle  for  life  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  struggle 
is  between  the  organism  and  its  environment,  including  in  the 
latter  all  external  elements  antagonistic  to  the  existence  of  the 
organism,  amongst  them  not  only  alien  enemies,  but  the  rivalry 
of  cognate  species.  Under  purely  natural  conditions,  that  is,  con¬ 
ditions  not  artificially  modified  by  man,  the  consequence  or  penalty 

(1)  On  this  point,  however,  see  Huxley’s  Darwintana.  Vol.  II.  of  Collected 
Essays,  pp.  425  and  seq. 
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of  failure  is  extinction  either  of  the  species  or  of  the  individual. 
The  prize  of  successful  adaptation  is  survival ,  and  to  use  a  sporting 
phrase,  the  reduction  of  the  handicap  in  the  next  contest.  If, 
then,  the  great  problems  involved  in  fitness  and  unfitness  could 
be  left,  as  it  is  popularly  said,  to  Nature,  they  would  settle  them¬ 
selves.  Such  organisms  as  could  no  longer  adapt  themselves  to 
their  environment  would  disappear,  as  the  wolf  and  the  bear  have 
disappeared  from  England,  as  the  buffalo  is  rapidly  vanishing  from 
the  prairies,  and  as  the  fox  would  be  extinct  at  home  if  it  did  not 
suit  the  interests  or  caprices  of  sportsmen  to  preserve  him.  The 
unfit  would  go,  just  as,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Henry  George,  the 
weakling  and  the  incapable  perishes  in  the  backwoods  and  starves 
in  the  shadow’s  of  the  great  cities.  And  by  unfit  it  must  always 
be  understood  that  inability  to  cope  wdth  the  special  environment 
of  the  moment  is  meant.  “Dirt,”  said  the  great  Lord  Derby,  “is 
matter  out  of  place.”  In  like  manner,  poverty  is  or  may  be  skill 
and  labour  out  of  place.  An  Aristotle  or  a  Newton,  an  ^^schylus 
or  a  Shakespeare  wmuld  pay  the  penalty  of  unfitness  if  isolated  in 
the  backwoods,  where  the  sturdy  man  of  muscle  would  triumph, 
just  as  the  latter  must  hopelessly  fail  if  he  had  to  make  a  livelihood 
by  his  brains  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  great  intellectual  centre.  Man 
is  not  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  which  govern  organic 
life,  but  to  man  alone  it  is  given  so  to  modify  his  environment  as 
to  alter  for  good  or  evil  the  operation  of  these  natural  laws.  And, 
indeed,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  history  of  man  the  heirs  of  all  the 
ages  differed  from  his  humbler  animal  brethren  only  in  degree 
of  powerlessness  to  triumph  over  the  laws  of  his  environment. 
To  many  it  will  come  as  an  appalling  shock  to  learn  that  disease, 
physical  unfitness  in  its  most  aggravated  form,  is,  so  far  as  it  is  not 
a  simple  instrument  of  destruction  but  a  perpetuation  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  inferiority,  mainly  the  result  of  man’s  interference  with 
the  operations  of  natural  law’s.  This  truth,  for  it  is  now  hardly 
disputed,  has  now’here  been  more  forcibly  insisted  upon  than  in 
the  remarkable  Bomanes  Lecture  delivered  at  Oxford  in  1905  by 
Sir  E.  Bay  Lankester,  w’hich  has  since  been  republished  under 
the  title  of  Nature’s  Insurgent  Son.  “In  the  extra-human  system 
of  Nature,”  he  says,*  “there  is  no  disease,  and  there  is  no  con¬ 
junction  of  incompatible  forms  of  life  such  as  man  has  brought 
about  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  In  extra-human  Nature  the 
selection  of  the  fittest  necessarily  eliminates  those  diseased  or 
liable  to  disease.  Disease,  both  of  parasitic  and  congenital  origin, 
occurs  as  a  minor  phenomenon.  The  congenitally  diseased  are 
destroyed  before  they  can  reproduce ;  the  attacks  of  parasites 
great  and  small  either  serve  only  to  carry  off  the  congenitally 
(1)  T?ie  Kingdom  of  Man,  p.  32. 
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weak,  and  thus  strengthen  the  race,  or  become  harmless  by  the 
survival  of  those  individuals  which,  owing  to  peculiar  qualities  in 
their  tissues,  can  tolerate  such  attacks  without  injury,  resulting 
in  the  establishment  of  immune  races.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing— 
which  possibly  may  be  less  generally  true  than  our  present  know¬ 
ledge  seems  to  suggest — that  the  adjustment  of  organisms  to  their 
surroundings  is  so  severely  complete  in  Nature  apart  from  man, 
that  diseases  are  unknown  as  constant  and  normal  phenomena 
under  those  conditions.  It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  investigate  this 
matter,  since  the  presence  of  man  as  an  observer  itself  implies 
human  intervention.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  legitimate  view  that 
every  disease  to  which  animals  (and  probably  plants  also)  are 
liable,  excepting  as  a  transient  and  very  exceptional  occurrence,  is 
due  to  man’s  interference.  The  diseases  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and 
horses  are  not  known  except  in  domesticated  herds,  and  those 
wild  creatures  to  which  man’s  domesticated  productions  have 
communicated  them.  The  trypanosome  lives  in  the  blood  of 
w’ild  game  and  of  rats  without  producing  mischief.  The  hosts 
have  become  tolerant  of  the  parasites.  It  is  only  wffien  man  brings 
his  unsclected,  humanly-nurtured  races  of  cattle  and  horses  into 
contact  with  the  pai’asite  that  it  is  found  to  have  deadly  properties. 
The  various  cattle  diseases  which  in  Africa  have  done  so  much 
harm  to  native  cattle,  and  have  in  some  regions  exterminated  big 
game,  have  per  contra  been  introduced  by  man  through  his  im¬ 
portation  of  diseased  animals  of  his  own  breeding  from  Europe.” 
Sir  E.  Bay  Lankester  adds  in  a  footnote  “a  similar  kind  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  of  which  many  might  be  cited,  is  brought  about  by  man’s 
importations  and  exportations  of  useful  plants.  He  thus  brought 
the  phylloxera  to  Europe,  not  realising  beforehand  that  this  little 
parasitic  bug,  though  harmless  to  the  American  vine,  which  puts 
out  new'  shoots  on  its  roots  w'hen  the  insect  injures  the  old  ones,  is 
absolutely  deadly  to  the  European  vine,  which  has  not  acquired 
the  simple  but  all  -  important  mode  of  growth  by  which  the 
American  vine  is  rendered  safe.  Thus,  too,  he  took  the  coffee 
plant  to  Ceylon,  and  found  his  plantation  suddenly  devastated  by 
a  minute  mould  (the  Himalaya  rastatrix),  which  had  lived  very 
innocently  before  that  in  the  Cingalese  forest,  but  was  ready  to 
burst  into  rapacious  and  destructive  activity  when  the  new  un¬ 
adjusted  coffee  trees  were  imported  by  man  and  presented  in 
carefully-crowded  plantations  to  its  unrestrained  infection.”  I 
might  cite  as  instances  on  the  other  side  the  too-successful  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  rabbit  into  Australia  and  of  the  English  sparrow 
into  the  United  States. 

Nature,  however,  has  her  compensations.  Beside  the  nettle 
grows  the  dock.  If  man  in  the  progress  of  his  ascent  has  evolved 
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for  himself  and  for  the  poor  relations  enlisted  in  his  service,  many 
forms  of  disease,  he  has  also  evolved  doctors  and  veterinary 
surgeons.  He  does  not,  however,  employ  these  two  classes  in  the 
same  way.  A  veterinary  surgeon  w'ho  would  allow  the  humblest 
animal  committed  to  his  charge  to  drag  out  an  agonised  existence, 
tormented  by  anguish,  to  an  inevitable  end  would  be  liable  to 
punishment  for  cruelty  to  animals.  The  doctor  who  would 
terminate  torture  by  precipitating  an  equally  inevitable  end 
would  be  indicted  for  manslaughter.  In  the  breeding  of  his  horses 
and  dogs,  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  man  improves  upon  Nature,  and 
carries  the  principle  of  the  extirpation  of  the  unfit  to  its  extreme 
conclusion.  When,  however,  the  future  of  his  own  race  is  in 
question  man  ignores  the  teaching  of  Nature  and  leaves  the  fitness 
of  future  generations  to  Providence  or  to  chance.  As  with  the 
physical  body,  so  with  the  body  politic.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
other,  it  is  our  habit  to  talk  of  our  “constitution.”  In  the  interest 
of  the  physical  body  subject  to  diseases  of  his  own  handiwork 
man  has  evolved  doctors.  For  the  maladies  of  the  body  politic, 
also  to  a  large  extent  the  result  of  his  own  actions,  man  has 
evolved  politicians.  The  development  of  the  doctor  and  of  the 
politician  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions.  But  there  is  a  marked 
difference  in  the  rate  of  progress.  Both  pass,  or  should  pass, 
through  the  different  stages  of  empiricism,  metaphysics,  and 
science.  The  primitive  herbalist  was  aware  that  the  bark 
of  the  chincona,  of  whose  properties  he  knew  nothing, 
would  cure  diseases,  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  w^hich 
he  knew  as  little,  though  experience  taught  him  that 
suffering  and  death  would  result  if  the  malady  were 
unchecked.  He  was  follow’ed  by  what  may  be  called  the  meta¬ 
physician,  who,  imagining  causes  w^hich  w’ere  non-existent  and 
attributing  to  the  bark  of  the  chincona  properties  which  it  did  not 
possess,  worked  out  a  conclusion  w'hich  experience  had  taught 
him  to  be  true,  from  premises,  which  for  all  he  had  learned  from 
experience  might  be,  and  generally  were,  quite  false.  Last  of  all 
comes  the  scientific  analyst,  who,  by  jratient  observation  and 
research,  discovers  that  the  disease  knowm  as  malaria  is  due  to 
the  presence  in  the  blood  of  an  infinitesimal  organism  generically 
described  as  a  microbe.  He  finds,  further,  that  for  reasons  in 
which  he  is  not  immediately  interested,  the  microbe  will  not  live 
in  a  solution  of  quinine  too  weak  to  affect  the  blood  injuriously. 
The  microbe  dies,  the  malaria  vanishes,  and  the  problem  is  solved. 
With  the  doctors  of  the  body  politic  the  case  is  different.  We  are 
emerging  from  the  purely  empirical  stage  and  are  just  entering 
the  metaphysical,  the  land  of  the  mirage,  the  home  of  the 
ideologue.  The  political  empiric  applied  his  remedies  after  the 
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fashion  of  the  primitive  herbalist.  He  administered  to  his  patient 
what  experience  had  taught  him  “would  do  him  good.”  Some¬ 
times,  of  course,  the  potion  did  not  do  good,  and  the  patient  died. 
That  was  a  new  experience,  and  conveyed  a  warning  which 
repetition  confirmed.  In  his  track  came  the  ideologue,  with  his 
unproved,  untried,  and  often  imaginary  scheme  of  causes  and 
effects,  related  in  his  mind  by  a  nexus  which  no  amount  of 
experience  would  ever  break.  Talleyrand  tells  us  that  during  the 
Consulate  he  was  astonished  to  see  some  of  the  most  violent  of 
the  Jacobins  leaving  the  study  of  Napoleon.  Napoleon  said,  “Ah, 
3'ou  do  not  know  the  Jacobin.  There  are  two  classes  of  them— les 
sucres  et  les  sales.  The  one  you  just  saw  come  out  was  a  sale ; 
with  these  I  do  what  I  wish  :  no  one  better  fit  to  defend  all  the 
daring  acts  of  a  new  Power.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  stop 
them,  but  with  a  little  management  it  is  soon  done  ;  but  the 
sucres  Jacobins— they  are  ungovernable.  With  their  metaphysics 
they  would  ruin  any  Government.”  To-day  is  the  day  of  the 
sucr4  Jacobin.  He  is  particularly  interested  in  the  problem  of 
poverty  and  the  inequality  of  wealth.  His  fellow,  the  sale 
Jacobin,  would  solve  the  problem  of  inequality  by  rushing  at  his 
neighbour  with  a  bludgeon  in  his  hand  and  shouting,  “Sois,  mon 
frfere,  on  je  te  tue,”  and  he  would  settle  the  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth  on  the  same  simple  and  effective  principle.  The  other, 
however,  being  cursed  with  a  political  conscience,  seeks  to  justify 
the  same  ends  by  metaphysical  reasons.  The  mental  process  is 
not  very  recondite.  The  problem  which  presents  itself  may 
be  stated  thus  :  Poverty  and  its  attendant  miseries  are  due  to  the 
struggle  for  life.  If  there  were  no  struggle  there  would  be 
no  resultant  evil.  Inequality  in  like  manner  is  due  to  com¬ 
petition,  a  phase  incident  to  the  struggle  :  if  there  were  no 
competition  there  would  be  no  inferiority.  The  conclusions 
are  obvious.  I  once  heard,  many  years  ago,  with  my  own 
ears  the  problem  thus  nakedly  propounded  by  a  fluent  demagogue 
addressing  a  meeting  of  badly-paid  agricultural  labourers.  “We 
are  told,”  he  said,  “that  wages  are  regulated  by  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  Let  us  abolish  these  unjust  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.”  This  reads,  no  doubt,  like  a  burlesque  :  but  is  it?  What 
is  the  whole  principle  w’hich  underlies  modern  Trades  Unionism, 
as  distinguished  from  the  old  Associations  formed  to  redress  the 
advantages  which  Capital  gave,  or  was  supposed  to  give,  to  the 
employer  in  dealing  with  his  "workmen?  The  effect  is  no  longer 
to  secure  a  balance  of  power  so  as  to  make  it  as  disadvantageous 
to  the  employer  to  be  oppressive  as  to  the  employed  to  be 
rapacious.  The  new  Trades  Unionism  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  aims  at  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  mediocrity 
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by  the  elimination  of  competition.  To  demand,  for  instance,  the 
legislative  restriction  of  the  hours  devoted  to  labour  is  to  deny  to 
the  individual  of  superior  physical  or  mental  endowment  the 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  that  superiority.  The  infinitely 
complex  system  by  which  it  is  sought  so  to  control  the  sub-division 
of  labour  that  the  reward  of  labour  shall  be  proportionate,  not  to 
the  skill  or  industry  of  the  individual,  but  to  the  joint  amount 
earned  divided  by  the  number  employed,  is  merely  a  device  to 
equalise  artificially  that  which  is  naturally  unequal.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  what  must  result  from  an  attempt  to  ascertain  a 
mean  when  the  maximum  cannot  be  exceeded ,  and  the  minimum 
is  left  to  develop  as  it  will.  The  inevitable  consequence  must 
be  that  the  mean  will  be  perpetually  lowered.  With  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  competition — were  that  possible — the  spirit  of  com¬ 
petition  must  perish  too.  But  the  spirit  of  competition,  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  evolution  at  all,  is  the  source  of  all  that 
development  which  we  so  proudly  call  progress.  What  if  a  man 
were  to  contemplate  his  watch,  and  to  qualify  his  admiration  for 
its  marvellous  ingenuity  by  saying,  “It  would  be  perfect  but  for 
the  bore  of  winding  it  up  every  night ;  why  do  I  have  to  wind 
it  up?  Obviously,  because  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  mainspring. 
If,  therefore,  I  remove  the  mainspring  I  shall  enjoy  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  timekeeper  without  the  nuisance  of  having  to  wind 
it  up.”  The  struggle  for  life,  with  all  its  attendant  consequences 
of  inequality  and  poverty,  is  the  mainspring  of  civilisation.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  it,  and  if  it  be  destroyed,  the  clock  stops. 
Struggle  is  not  only  the  cause,  but  it  is  the  condition  of  progress. 
Why.  in  the  history  of  mankind,  have  the  inhabitants  of  those 
favoured  districts  of  the  earth,  where  you  have  only  to  tickle  the 
soil  with  a  hoe  and  it  laughs  with  a  harvest,  been  alw’ays  dis¬ 
possessed  by  the  hardier  inhabitants  of  less  fertile  soil?  The 
facile  answer  is  covetousness.  Yes,  covetousness  wdll  supply  the 
appetite,  but  it  will  not  furnish  the  means  of  gratifying  the 
appetite,  nor  is  the  phenomenon  to  be  explained  by  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin  or  original  w^eakness.  The  whole  history  of  Spain 
is  a  proof  that  the  hardiest  of  races  deteriorate  when  the  stimulus 
to  struggle  is  diminished  by  the  slackening  of  resistance.  The 
Italian  colonists  of  Rome  w'ent  down  before  the  Visigoths.  The 
Visigoths,  hardy  barbarians,  w'ent  out  of  training,  and  could  oiler 
no  resistance  to  the  Arabs.  The  Arabs  themselves  succumbed  to 
their  hardier  co-religionists  across  the  Straits,  and  so  on  and  so 
on.  What  is  true  of  a  particular  area  of  the  earth  is  true  of  the 
history  of  man.  I^et  me  refer  again  to  Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester. 
“Nature’s  inexorable  discipline  of  death,”  he  says  (The  Kingdom 
of  Man),  “to  those  who  do  not  rise  to  a  standard — survival  and 
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parentage  for  those  alone  who  do — has  been  from  the  earliest 
times  more  and  more  definitely  resisted  by  the  will  of  man.  If  we 
may  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  as  it  were,  extract  man  from  the 
rest  of  Nature,  of  which  he  is  truly  a  product  and  a  part,  then  we 
may  say  that  man  is  Nature’s  rebel.  Where  Nature  says  ‘  die  ’ 
man  says  ‘I  will  live.’  According  to  the  law’  previously  in 
universal  operation,  man  should  have  been  limited  in  geographical 
area,  killed  by  extremes  of  cold  or  heat,  subject  to  starvation  if  one 
kind  of  diet  w’ere  unobtainable,  and  should  have  been  unable  to 
increase  and  multiply,  just  as  are  his  animal  relatives,  without 
losing  his  specific  structure  and  acquiring  new  physical  characters, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  conditions  into  which  he 
strayed  —  should  have  perished,  except  on  the  condition  of 
becoming  a  new  morphological  ‘  siiecies.’  But  man’s  wits  and 
his  w’ill  have  enabled  him  to  cross  rivers  and  oceans  by  rafts  and 
boats,  to  clothe  himself  against  cold,  to  shelter  himself  from  heat 
and  rain,  to  prepare  an  endless  variety  of  food  by  fire,  and  to 
increase  and  multiply  as  no  other  animal  can  without  change  of 
form,  without  submitting  to  the  terrible  acts  of  selection  wielded 
by  ruthless  Nature  over  all  other  living  things  on  this  globe.  And 
as  he  has  more  and  more  obtained  this  control  over  his  surround¬ 
ings  he  has  expanded  that  unconscious  protective  attitude  towards 
his  immature  offspring  which  natural  selection  had  already 
favoured  and  established  in  the  animal  race,  into  a  conscious  and 
larger  love  for  his  tribe,  his  race,  his  nationality,  and  his  kind. 
He  has  developed  speech,  the  pow’er  of  communicating,  and,  above 
all ,  of  recording  and  handing  on  from  generation  to  generation  his 
thought  and  knowledge.  He  has  formed  communities,  built  cities, 
and  set  up  empires.  At  every  step  of  his  progress  man  has  receded 
further  and  further  from  the  ancient  rule  exercised  by  Nature. 
He  has  advanced  so  far,  and  become  so  unfitted  to  the  earlier  rule, 
that  to  suppose  that  man  can  ‘  return  to  Nature  ’  is  as  unreason¬ 
able  as  to  suppose  that  an  adult  animal  can  return  to  its  mother’s 
womb.”  All  this  tale  of  achievement  is  the  result  of  struggle.  It 
is  indeed  the  history  of  persistent  and  unremitting  conflict.  But 
for  this  constant  competition  man  would  never  have  emerged 
“from  Nature,”  and  if  the  struggle  be  abandoned,  man  will  return 
not  “to  Nature”  but  to  death — Nature’s  penalty  for  defiance 
of  her  laws.  If  I  selected  the  spirit  of  new  Trades  Unionism 
for  my  illustration,  it  is  because  the  new  Trades  Unionism  repre¬ 
sents  Socialism  in  operation,  and  Socialism  is  the  product  of  the 
sucre  Jacobinism,  the  metaphysics  of  politics,  w’hich  elaborates  its 
system  in  defiance  of  the  natural  laws  revealed  by  the  patient 
industry  of  scientific  observation.  It  recognises,  no  doubt,  the 
fact  that  life  is  a  struggle,  but  it  fails  to  appreciate  the  greater 
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truth  that  all  the  blessings  of  life  are  the  direct  outcome  of  that 
struggle,  and  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  evils  inseparable  from 
the  good.  Over  the  goal  of  the  Socialists’  aspirations  are  written 
the  words  invisible  to  them  or  unappreciated  by  them,  propter 
ritam  vivendi  perdere  causas. 

There  are  two  methods,  both  artificial  and  both  effective,  by 
which  the  advantages  derived  from  this  struggle  may  be  checked 
or  even  extinguished.  They  may  be  applied  to  the  top  and  the 
bottom  of  the  struggling  mass  of  humanity.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
prizes  of  success  may  be  artificially  reduced  until,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  would  otherwise  be  the  competitors,  they  are  not 
worth  gaining.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  value  of  the 
prize  is  what  it  seems  to  the  competitor  to  be,  and  not  what  a 
philosopher  may  deem  it  ought  to  be.  A  fortune,  the  blue  ribbon 
of  the  turf,  a  cup,  a  peerage,  any  or  all  of  these  rewards  for 
success  may  seem  futile  and  worthless  to  the  doctrinaire,  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  if  these  prizes  were  withheld  the  number  of 
competitors  for  the  respective  races  of  w'hich  such  are  the  prizes 
would  be  very  materially  reduced.  The  late  Professor  Eonamy 
Price  was  fond  of  saying  that  the  best  answer  he  had  ever  received 
from  a  pupil  was  the  reply  of  a  schoolgirl  to  the  somewhat  alarming 
question  :  “What  is  the  first  cause  of  civilisation?  “  The  answer 
was,  “Progressive  desires.”  And  it  is  true  that  if  the  gratification 
of  desire  is  denied  the  desire  itself  will  fade,  and  with  it  every 
stimulus  to  the  gratification  of  that  desire.  On  the  other  hand, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  the  struggle  for  bare  existence  may 
be  arrested  by  the  artificial  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
with  the  starvation  of  the  primary  instincts  will  disappear  many, 
if  not  all,  of  the  virtues  developed  by  the  free  operation  of  these 
instincts.  In  the  story  of  life  we  have  a  curious  illustration  of  this 
truth  amongst  the  amphibia.  There  is  a  low  order  of  these 
creatures  known  as  the  sozobranchia  (Gilled  amphibia),  which 
retain  their  gills  throughout  life  like  the  fishes.  In  the  second 
order  of  the  salamanders  the  gills  are  lost  in  the  metamorphosis, 
and  w-hen  fully  grown  they  have  only  pulmonary  respiration. 
Some  of  the  tailed  amphibia  still  retain  the  gill  cleft  in  the  sides 
of  the  neck,  though  they  have  lost  the  gills  themselves.  If  we 
force  the  larvae  of  our  salamanders  and  tritons  to  remain  in  the 
water  and  prevent  them  from  reaching  the  land,  we  can  in 
favourable  circumstances  make  them  retain  their  gills.  In  this 
fish-like  condition  they  reach  maturity,  and  remain  throughout 
life  at  the  lower  stage  of  the  gilled  amphibia.  We  have  the 
reverse  of  this  experiment  in  a  Mexican  gilled  salamander,  the 
fish-like  axolotl.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  permanent  gilled 
amphibian,  persisting  throughout  life  at  the  fish  stage.  But  some 
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of  the  hundreds  of  these  animals  that  are  kept  in  the  botanical 
garden  at  Paris  got  on  to  the  land  for  some  reason  or  other,  lost 
their  gills,  and  changed  into  a  form  closely  resembling  the  sala¬ 
mander.^  In  like  manner,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  in 
districts  of  the  earth’s  surface  where  Nature,  like  a  benign  Eadical 
Government,  provides  the  elementary  necessaries  of  life  without 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  recipients,  men  lose  their  competitive 
instinct,  and  with  it  the  vigour  which  spells  progress.  It  is  in 
these  two  respects  that  the  tendency  of  modern  Socialism  runs 
counter  to  the  direct  teaching  of  science.  Nothing  has  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  formation  of  British  national  character  as  love  of 
independence  and  hatred  of  all  that  is  summarised  in  the  term 
“parish  relief.”  Out  of  these  feelings  have  growm  the  virtues  of 
providence  and  self-denial.  The  heroism  displayed  in  the  struggle 
to  avoid  the  workhouse  as  the  asylum  of  old  age  has  been  as 
invaluable  to  the  State  as  it  has  been  to  the  formation  of  individual 
character.  The  tendency  to-day  is  artificially  to  remove  all  incen¬ 
tives  to  the  attainment  of  this  virtue  by  assuring  a  modest  prize  to 
all  who  enter  for  the  race,  whether  they  take  a  place  in  the  com¬ 
petition  or  not.  What  happened  to  the  once  sturdy  sons  of  Eome 
after  they  had  been  taught  the  fatal  lesson  that  panis  et  dr  censes 
could  be  had  for  the  asking,  without  money  or  without  work,  and 
therefore  without  exertion  or  self-denial,  will  happen  to  all 
countries  which  undertake  to  provide  for  the  individual  what  the 
individual  is  able  to  provide  for  himself.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  the  constant  reduction  of  the  value  of  the  prizes  by  means  of 
graduated  taxation  must  inevitably  tend  to  diminish  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  extinguish  the  number  of  competitors.  To  sentimen¬ 
talists  who  will  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  thinking, 
nothing  seems  more  just  or  more  generous  than  the  principle 
dressed  up  in  the  attractive  euphemism  “of  placing  the  burdens 
upon  the  shoulders  best  able  to  bear  them.”  That  is  the  motto, 
not  of  the  statesman,  but  of  the  gentlemanly  highwayman.  It  is 
the  boast  of  your  “  Starlights  ”  that  they  never  robbed  any  but  the 
rich ,  and  that  often  they  have  replenished  the  slender  purse  of  the 
indigent  with  the  spoils  ravished  from  the  bloated  portemonaie 
of  the  opulent.  Philanthropy  is  not  a  Department  of  State. 
Politics  are  business;  statesmen,  and  especially  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer,  are  not  the  almoners  of  the  public  charity,  but  the 
trustees  of  the  national  wealth.  They  have  no  more  right  to  use 
the  money  entrusted  to  them  for  public  purposes  in  order  to 
redress  the  so-called  inequalities  of  Nature  than  have  trustees 
under  a  will  or  a  marriage  settlement.  The  principle  of  regarding 
the  State,  meaning  thereby  the  Government  and  the  Parliament 
(1)  Haeckel.  The  Evolution  of  Man.  Cheap  Edition,  pp.  342-343. 
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of  the  day,  as  merely  a  business  concern  requires,  of  course,  some 
qualification.  Nobody  denies  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
make  provision  for  life’s  actual  failures,  just  as  it  is  the  business 
of  the  organisers  of  armies  to  provide  not  only  for  those  who 
actually  succumb  upon  the  stricken  field — for  such  provision  is 
part  of  the  terms  of  their  contract — but  also  for  the  sick  and  for 
those  that  fall  out  by  the  way.  But  just  as  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  would  be  mad  who  subordinated  his  whole  plan  of  campaign 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  so  is  a  Government 
unworthy  of  trust  which  bases  its  fiscal  policy  wholly  or  mainly 
upon  considerations  of  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  least  fit 
section  of  the  community.  Yet  upon  a  thousand  platforms  orators 
declaim  as  if  the  whole  policy  of  a  great  Empire  ought  to  be 
determined  solely  by  the  duty  of  administering  to  the  wants  of  its 
less  fit,  and,  therefore,  of  its  less  efficient  members. 

It  must,  moreover,  be  remembered  that  what  may  be  called  the 
Poor  Relief  Department  of  State  was  called  into  existence  in  this 
countiy  by  the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  which 
imposed  upon  the  State  as  a  whole  the  duties  voluntarily  assumed 
by  the  charitable  through  the  agency  of  religious  institutions. 
As  it  is,  the  instinct  of  individual  charity  inculcated  by  the 
Christian  faith  has  never  disappeared.  London  alone,  apart  from 
accumulated  bequests,  contributes  annually  the  equivalent  of  a 
twopenny  Income-tax  to  charitable  purposes.  If  the  State 
arrogates  to  itself  the  functions  of  grand  almoner  extorting  con¬ 
tributions  by  statute,  the  stream  of  individual  charity  will  dry  up 
totlie  disadvantage  alike  of  those  who  give  and  those  who  receive, 
^lodern  Radicalism  is  identifying  itself  more  closely  every  day 
with  Socialism,  and  the  object  of  Socialism  is  ex  vi  termini  to 
destroy  individualism.  Individualism,  however,  cannot  be  de¬ 
stroyed  without  eliminating  individual  character.  It  may,  of 
course,  be  asked  what  reason  is  there  for  believing  that  Collec¬ 
tivism  is  not  the  goal  to  which  society  should  ultimately  aspire. 
The  answer  is  that  the  motto  of  Nature,  to  use  the  symbolism 
from  which  one  cannot  escape,  is  vestigia  nulla  retrorsum. 
Return  to  stages  from  which  an  organism  has  emerged  means 
degradation  or,  in  other  words,  a  step  towards  ultimate  destruc¬ 
tion.  In  the  lower  forms  of  life  we  find  instances  of  degenera¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  degeneration  is  what  it 
implies.  Darwdn  in  his  celebrated  voyage  observed  the  free  swim¬ 
ming  larvfB  of  the  ascidia.  These  larvm  resemble  tadpoles  in  out¬ 
ward  appearance,  and  use  their  tails  as  oars,  as  the  tadpoles  do. 
This  lively  and  highly-developed  condition  does  not  last  long.  At 
first  there  is  a  progressive  development ;  the  foremost  part  of  the 
medullary  tube  enlarges  into  a  brain,  and  inside  this  two  single- 
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sense  organs  are  developed — a  dorsal  auditory  vessicle  and  a 
ventral  eye.  Then  a  heart  is  formed,  &c.  But  as  Haeckel 
informs  us,  “with  the  formation  of  these  organs  the  progressive 
development  of  the  ascidia  comes  to  an  end,  and  degeneration  sets 
in.  The  free  swimming  larva  sinks  to  the  floor  of  the  sea, 
abandons  its  locomotive  habits,  and  attaches  itself  to  stones, 
marine  plants,  mussel  shells,  corals,  and  other  objects.  This  is 
done  with  the  part  of  the  body  that  was  foremost  in  movement 
.  .  .  the  tail  is  lost,  as  there  is  no  further  use  for  it.  It  undergoes 
a  fatty  degeneration  and  disappears  with  the  chorda  dorsalis.  The 
tailless  body  changes  into  an  unsightly  tube.”  The  same  de¬ 
generation  is  observed  in  many  parasites.  Socialism  is  a  primitive 
stage  through  which  mankind  has  passed  in  the  process  of 
development.  It  was  a  useful  stage,  of  course,  and  suited  to  the 
then  environment.  It  survives  in  the  communal,  or  mir,  system 
of  Russia,  which  by  universal  consent  is  doomed.  It  may  be  seen 
in  full  work  amongst  the  Kafiirs.  Mr.  Dudley  Kidd,  in  his 
absorbing  book,  Kaffir  Socialism,  the  result  of  long  and  intelligent 
personal  observation ,  has  given  us  an  invaluable  account  of  primi¬ 
tive  Socialism  in  being.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  land. 
If  Collectivism  is  the  highest  stage  attainable,  the  Kaffir  system 
is  already  far  ahead  of  that  attained  in  Europe.  “All  the  land,” 
he  tells  us  (Kaffir  Socialism,  p.  17),  “owned  by  the  tribe  is  vested 
in  the  chief,  who  allows  every  man  to  use  as  much  ground  as  his 
wives  can  till.  No  land  can  be  sold,  entailed,  or  devised,  and  yet  a 
man  knows  that  his  gardens  will  never  be  taken  from  him  so  long 
as  he  cultivates  them.  All  unalloted  land  that  is  not  required  for 
gardens,  together  with  all  wood  and  water,  is  regarded  as  common 
property  for  the  grazing  of  cattle  or  for  the  needs  of  all  the 
members  of  the  clan.  Nationalisation  of  land  is,  therefore, 
absolute.”  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Budget,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
land,  might  be  based  upon  this  principle.  Perhaps  it  was.  The 
consequences,  as  Mr.  Kidd  tells  us  (p.  40),  are  those  aimed  at  by 
Socialism,  and  likely  to  be  realised  if  modern  Radicalism,  which 
Socialism  painted  yellow,  has  its  way.  “It  is  often  said,”  Mr. 
Kidd  writes,  “with  not  a  little  truth,  that  in  a  Kaffir  kraal  there  is 
not  only  no  incentive,  but  no  room  for  individual  initiative.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  the  entire  tribe  reaches — for  it  aims  at 
— a  low’,  dull  level  of  mediocrity  in  which  no  one  is  behind  or  in 
front  of  the  mass.  The  result  of  this  unprogressive  state  of  affairs 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Kaffirs  to-day  cling  to  the  customs  of 
their  ancestors,  build  the  same  type  of  rude  hut,  use  the  same 
primitive  implement  and  methods  of  agriculture  and  warfare,  and 
have  borrowed  little  or  nothing  from  the  civilisation  of  the  white 
man.”  And  so  it  turns  out  as  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
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new  Radicalism  is  not  so  new  after  all,  but  is  a  remarkably  close 
imitation  of  an  extinct  form  of  Toryism  belonging  to  a  period  of 
development  long  since  past.  So,  indeed,  Mr.  Kidd  tells  us. 

“  The  clan  system  seems  to  enshrine  a  conserv'atism  that  is  nearly 
absolute ;  all  innovations  are  regarded  with  suspicion  simply 
because  they  are  innovations  ;  the  status  of  woman  will  apparently 
remain  low  so  long  as  the  system  continues.  Polygamy  wdll 
vanish  slowly,  if  at  all ;  the  belief  in  witchcraft  will  never  die  out, 
and  many  poor  wretches  will  continue  to  suffer  from  this  cause ; 
the  lohola  custom,  in  virtue  of  which  a  man  receives  a  number  of 
cattle  when  he  gives  his  daughters  in  marriage,  w’ill  probably 
remain  the  woman’s  one  defence  and  safeguard — and  it  is  not  a 
noble  one  though  it  is  surprisingly  effective.”  The  whole  system 
of  the  cult  of  the  unfit  belongs  to  the  childhood  of  man,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  phenomenon  of  Socialism  is  an  indication  of  the 
near  advent  of  man’s  second  childhood.  Mr.  Kidd  is  a  scientific 
observer  and  not  a  political  satirist.  Yet  Swdft  himself  could  not 
have  imagined  a  more  bitter  lesson  or  a  truer  than  one  conveyed 
in  ]Mr.  Kidd’s  comment  upon  the  aspirations  of  the  educated 
Kaffir.  “It  is  strange,”  he  says  (Kaffir  Socialism,  p.  118),  “that 
the  educated  natives  are  unable  to  see  that  they  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  They  want  all  the  advantages  of  ‘  political  rights  ’ 
that  are  given  only  to  mature  adults,  and  yet  as  all  who  follow'  the 
speeches  of  the  educated  Kaffirs  know',  they  want  also  to  have  at 
the  same  time  all  the  discriminating  privileges  that  are  given  only 
to  children  or  minors.  But  the  moment  they  get  their  ‘  political 
rights  ’  they  will  lose  their  children’s  privileges.  Because  they 
are  backward  and  immature  they  ask  us  to  protect  them  from 
competition  with  keen  and  smart  w'hite  men,  and  piteously  appeal 
for  discriminating  legislation  on  such  a  subject  as  the  high  rates 
of  usury  demanded  by  shady  European  moneylenders ;  they 
expect  us  to  secure  to  them  enormous  tracts  of  land — and  they 
insist  on  having  the  most  fertile  land — though  thousands  of  w'hite 
men  are  anxious  that  this  land  should  be  thrown  into  the  market. 
At  present  w'e  decline  to  listen  to  the  w'hite  people,  even  though 
we  know  they  w'ould  exploit  the  land  to  better  purpose  than  the 
Kaffirs  do ;  and  we  base  our  refusal  to  listen  to  the  white  men 
simply  on  the  fact  that  we  adopt  a  parental  relation  to  the  native, 
and  therefore  protect  him  from  the  fierce  competition  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  The  moment  we  really  grant  an  honest  franchise  the  Kaffirs 
w'ill  find  the  w'hite  man  ‘  eating  up  ’  the  land.  In  a  dozen  different 
ways  W'e  protect  and  shield  the  natives  because  of  their  political 
immaturity.  The  educated  Kaffirs  may  now'  clamour  for  the 
rights  of  fully  civilised  men,  but  they  would  be  the  very  first 
people  to  cry  out  w'hen  they  found  that  the  privileges  granted 
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merely  because  of  their  immaturity  were  vanishing  one  by  one. 
The  educated  natives,  therefore,  could  not  be  more  short-sighted 
than  to  seek  to  be  placed  on  an  absolute  equality  with  white  men. 
They  may  not  now  fully  realise  their  immeasurable  inferiority  to 
the  European;  let  them  but  receive  a  real  franchise,  and  they 
would  find  it  out  with  a  vengeance.”  The  late  Lord  Salisbury 
once  “got  himself  into  trouble ”  because,  in  a  speech  dealing  with 
the  question  of  Irish  Home  Eule,  he  illustrated  the  truism  that 
not  all  men  in  all  conditions  were  fit  for  self-government,  by 
observing  that  “you  would  not  give  self-government  to  Hotten¬ 
tots.”  Thereupon  every  Irish  patriot  arose  in  his  wrath  and 
declared  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  called  him  a  Hottentot.  Un¬ 
deterred  by  the  deluge  of  invective  which  Lord  Salisbury  brought 
down  upon  himself,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  cult  of  the 
unfit,  as  taught  by  our  Radical  Socialists,  and  as  translated  into 
practice  by  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  bears  a 
forcible  resemblance  to  the  fallacies  of  “the  educated  Kaffir.” 

E.  B.  Iwan-Muller. 


TENNYSON  :  A  RECONSIDERATION  AND 
APPRECIATION. 

Precisely  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  Tennyson’s  charm  is  it 
wise  and  right  to  return  now  and  again  to  something  like  an 
attempt  at  a  critical  appreciation  of  his  work.  To  no  other  poet 
of  modern  times,  probably,  has  there  been  yielded  a  larger  meed 
of  praise ;  but  while  one  acknowledges  unreservedly  that  the 
praise  has  been  no  larger  than  the  poet’s  merits  call  for,  one  has 
to  say,  also,  that  the  praise  has  been  undiscriminating  to  a  degree. 
And  in  regard  to  matters  literary,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  other 
matters,  it  behoves  us  to  be  ready  with  a  reason  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  us.  Of  course,  a  great  many  people  are  prepared  to  admire 
any  and  every  author,  if  only  it  be  the  conventional  rule  so  to  do  ; 
but  in  this  instance,  some  who  do,  in  a  general  way,  endeavour  to 
keep  the  critical  faculty  alive  wdthin  them  fall  under  the  spell ,  and 
(  allow  their  voices  to  sw-ell  the  chorus  of  praise  without  possessing 
any  very  clear  understanding  as  to  what  it  is  they  praise.  Indeed, 
i  more  or  less  we  must  all  plead  guilty.  Guilty  with  extenuating 
circumstances,  however,  we  will  make  our  plea  to  run — for  how 
could  we  have  helped  ourselves?  Never,  surely,  w^as  there  poet 
who  drugged  that  same  delinquent  critical  faculty  so  magically  as 
does  this  poet  :  never,  surely,  did  any  singer  pour  forth  music  that 
i  could  so  quickly  throw  us — even  though  we  were  reluctant — into 
a  rapt  trance  of  something  not  far  from  worship  of  him  who  sings. 
To  this  man,  the  English  tongue  was  the  great  organ,  many- 
voiced  and  with  all  its  voices  beautiful,  of  whose  keys  he  knew 
the  secrets  so  well.  He  had  but  to  draw  stop  on  stop  in  order  to 
bring  out  with  every  touch  of  the  skilled  fingers  chords  and 
cadences  no  human  ear  had  ever  heard  before,  till,  with  the 
strengthening  of  the  charm,  men  could  but  listen  and  listen  on, 
intoxicated  with  sheer  delight  of  sound. 

Still  we  ought,  doubtless,  to  pull  ourselves  together  and  dis¬ 
cover  some  firm  basis  on  which  we  may  deliberately  establish  our 
reverence  and  love  for  this  word-sorcerer  with  the  irresistible 
^  spells.  Our  reverence  and  love  will  be  all  the  more  worthy  to 
ourselves — all  the  more  acceptable  to  him,  too,  if  in  his  high  place 

I  he  still  care  for  such  things — when  w^e  can  find  a  vindication  for 
them  in  the  cold  processes  of  reason  as  w'ell  as  in  the  quick 
impulses  of  the  heart.  It  is  wmrth  while  to  waken  for  a  little  while 
those  critical  instincts  which  Tennyson  so  wonderfully  lulls  to 

'  sleep.  And  we  may  do  it  with  the  confident  assurance  that  when 

I I  the  critical  faculty  has  done  its  utmost  and  delivered  its  verdict, 
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nothing  will  be  taken  from  the  poet’s  glory,  but  that  he 
will  be  adjudged  fully  w’orthy  of  the  crown  which  Fame— albeit 
with  carelessly-flung  hand  that  moved  at  unthinking  impulse 
only — has  set  upon  his  brow.  For  thus  it  will  be. 

I. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  useful  appreciation  of  any  poet’s  work  we 
must,  of  course,  have  a  clear  standard  of  judgment  in  our  minds. 
In  other  words,  we  must  have  some  definite  idea  concerning  the 
qualities  which  poetry  ought  to  show.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
we  need  enter  profoundly  into  the  vexed  question  as  to  what  the 
essential  thing  in  poetry  really  is — the  vital  element,  as  it  were, 
out  of  which  poetry  is  constituted.  Without  doing  that,  we  may 
possess  a  sufiiciently  formed  conception  as  to  what  the  poet  must 
offer  us  if  we  are  to  recognise  his  poetic  status.  For  our  present 
purpose,  in  fact,  we  need  scarcely  go  far  beyond  the  simple 
definition  involved  in  saying  that  poetry  is  the  expression  of 
emphatically  beautiful  thought  in  emphatically  beautiful  forms  of 
speech.  Admittedly,  this  is  description  rather  than  definition: 
admittedly,  the  phrase  at  once  raises  some  further  questions  as  to 
what  precisely  constitutes  beauty  in  thought  and  speech ;  and  if 
our  analysis  were  going  to  be  pushed  to  scientific  exactness  these 
questions  would  have  to  be  faced.  But  for  the  present  paper  we 
may  take  the  description  as  it  stands.  The  poet  must  have  a 
thought  out  of  which  beauty  makes  its  appeal — beauty  aesthetic, 
or  intellectual,  or  moral,  beauty  of  pathos,  or  tenderness,  or  holi¬ 
ness,  or  strength.  The  material  of  his  message  must  come  to  us  with 
that  ultimate  and  direct  appeal  which  beauty  always  makes,  and 
which ,  whatever  account  we  give  of  it ,  or  if  we  give  no  account  of 
it  at  all,  we  perceive  and  bow  down  to  w^hen  it  presents  its  ad¬ 
dresses  before  us.  And  in  the  expression  of  the  thought,  too, 
must  beauty  be  found.  Beauty  of  thought  and  beauty  of  utter¬ 
ance — they  are  the  two  indispensable  things ;  and  for  our  pre¬ 
sent  occasion,  this  definition  or  description  may  serve.  It  is  true, 
though  we  do  not  probe  the  ulterior  questions  suggested  by  its 
terms,  that  even  in  our  present  usage  of  the  description  certain 
additional  things  must  be  taken  for  granted.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind ,  for  instance ,  that  in  .some  measure  both  requirements  of  the 
description  must  be  fulfilled — that  a  comparatively  small  degree 
of  beauty  in  the  thought  demands  a  correspondingly  larger  degree 
of  beauty  in  expression,  and  that  a  larger  degree  of  beauty  in 
the  expression  will  serve  to  keep  within  the  sphere  of  recognised 
poetry  a  product  possessing  a  relatively  smaller  degree  of  beauty 
in  its  thought;  that,  nevertheless,  when  thought  and  expression 
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are  both  at  the  highest  level  of  beauty  it  is  clear  gain  from  the 
poetic  point  of  view ;  and  that  if  beauty  of  thought  be  depressed 
beyond  a  certain  point,  no  increase  of  beauty  in  expression  will 
bring  real  poetry  into  being.  Also  must  it  be  remembered  that 
the  beauty  of  expression  called  for  in  poetry  is  something  distinct 
from  clearness  of  expression,  from  conciseness  of  expression, 
from  rhythm  of  expression ,  and  from  all  the  other  qualities  which 
go  to  the  making  of  style.  It  must  be  that  utterance  of  thought 
belonging  to  one  range  of  experience  in  terms  borrowed  from 
another  range  of  experience,  which  a  true  poet  always  employs  in 
larger  or  smaller  measure,  which  he  employs  to  a  greater  extent 
—under  compulsion,  so  to  say — if  his  thought  itself  offer  less  of 
beauty’s  appeal,  and  which  the  greatest  poets  employ  spontane¬ 
ously  and  at  its  maximum,  even  if  the  thought,  through  its  own 
intrinsic  loveliness,  may  not  seem  to  need  it  so  much.  (It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that  the  one  essential  thing  in  poetry  might,  on 
close  examination,  be  found  to  be  this  presentation  of  thought 
belonging  to  one  range  of  experience  in  language  taken  from 
another  range  of  experience.  For  since  only  thought  of  a  certain 
degree  of  beauty  can  bear  the  treatment  herein  implied  without 
becoming  puerile  or  grotesque,  we  perhaps  enunciate  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  poetic  production  in  enunciating  this  particular  one. 
But  this  is  by  the  way.)  All  these  things,  as  was  said,  are  assumed 
in  our  present  usage  of  the  definition  previously  set  down.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  things  would  be  present,  even  if  unformu¬ 
lated,  in  every  mind.  And  if  this  be  understood,  the  definition 
may  stand.  It  matters  nothing  that  within  the  scope  of  the  de¬ 
finition  might  be  included  a  good  deal  commonly  ranked  as  prose ; 
for  surely  writers  like  Buskin  and  Walter  Pater,  to  mention  only 
two,  are  often  entitled  to  the  poet’s  name,  even  though  they  find 
no  use  for  metre  and  rhyme — accessories,  though  accessories  so 
important  and  enriching  that  they  have  come  to  be  intimately 
associated  wdth  the  poetic  idea,  when  all  is  said.  Emphatically 
beautiful  thought  in  emphatically  beautiful  speech,  then,  is  what 
—at  a  mmimum  definition — we  here  take  poetry  to  be.  The  poet 
must  have  a  thought ,  and  a  thought  of  beauty — the  material  of  his 
message ;  and  he  must  have  that  method  of  beautiful  expression 
which  poetry  demands,  the  pow’er  to  overlay  his  thought  with  the 
delicate  traceries  of  language,  to  gild  his  thought  with  the  gold  of 
magical  phrase,  to  make  his  thought  attractive  with  the  power 
that  lies  in  fitly-chosen  words. 

But  it  must  be  added  to  this  that  if  the  thought  be  indeed  a  new 
vision ,  revealed  to  the  poet’s  owm  soul ;  if  the  poet  sees  that  which 
has  been  hitherto  unseen  ;  if  the  innermost  facts  and  meanings  of 
life,  of  character,  of  this  whole  world  and  of  w'hatever  other  worlds 
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there  may  be,  flash  themselves  forth  before  his  mind’s  eye  with 
a  clearness  and  intensity  such  as  they  have  never,  for  any  mind’s 
eye,  possessed  before — so  much  the  higher  does  the  poetry  rise 
thereby.  Poetry  must  be  the  union  between  beauty  of  thought 
and  beauty  of  speech — but  it  may  be  something  more.  The  }X)et 
may  be,  as  it  were,  the  original  scientist  of  the  spiritual  world,  if 
the  apparent  paradox  or  contradiction  may  be  pardoned  :  he  may 
discern  facts  and  truths  in  man  and  God  that  others  have  not  dis¬ 
cerned,  or  discern  them  in  relations  so  altogether  new  that  the 
facts  and  truths  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  new  themselves : 
he  may  be  the  channel  of  a  new  revelation,  covering  a  larger  or 
smaller  section  of  the  ultimate  reality  of  things  :  he  may  possess  a 
vision  all  his  own.  Necessarily,  the  poets  of  w'hom  such  things  as 
these  could  be  said  have  been  few  and  far  between  ;  but  the  world 
has  knowm  them,  and  they  are  the  greatest  of  all.  Every  poet  has 
his  vision,  of  course.  But  not  many  see  over  the  edge  of  things 
into  a  realm  which  no  other  eye  than  their  own  has  ever  scanned. 
Every  poet  has  his  vision,  but  not  many  find  a  secret  watch-tower 
of  their  own,  whence  they  can  presently  come  down,  to  declare, 
with  all  the  emphasis  of  authority,  “Thus  saith  the  Lord.”  But 
some  there  have  been — Shakespeare,  of  course  (though,  in  virtue 
of  many  a  transcendent  gift  and  pow’er,  he  is  really  outside  of  all 
possible  qualifications),  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  and,  in  our  own 
time,  Robert  Browning,  who  sometimes  seemed  as  if  he  could 
compass  all  the  range  of  the  world  of  spiritual  truth  and  beauty 
with  one  easy  beat  of  the  soul’s  wung,  who  had  but  to  lift  his 
eyes  to  see  new  heavens  opened — some  there  have  been  by  whom 
these  things  have  been  done.  And  so  they  help  to  set  up  the 
standard  accepted  as  the  highest  of  all.  The  poet  may  be  prophet 
and  seer  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words — an  initiator  and  a  dis¬ 
coverer  as  w^ell  as  a  poet  answ'ering  to  the  other  tests.  And  he  is 
poet  of  loftier  range  and  nobler  attainment  if  these  titles  are  his 
by  a  legitimate  claim. 

II. 

Coming  now  to  Tennyson,  how,  in  regard  to  these  things,  does 
the  case  stand  wuth  him?  Beauty  of  thought,  beauty  of  expres¬ 
sion,  originality  of  vision — what  is  the  relation  between  his  work 
and  these  qualities?  Judging  in  the  light  of  our  definition  as 
framed ,  where  must  he  be  placed  ? 

The  reply  will  have  to  be  that  in  respect  of  beauty  of  thought 
and  of  expression  Tennyson  is  supreme  (this,  indeed,  goes  without 
saying) ;  but  that  in  respect  of  the  other  quality,  he  is  not  to  be 
ranked  among  the  highest  of  all.  He  has  no  very  special  vision 
of  his  own.  He  has  little  to  tell  you  that  others  have  not  told  you 
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already,  although  his  way  of  telling  it  is  very  different  from,  and 
far  more  beautiful  than,  the  way  of  those  who  have  gone  before. 
He  has  not  travelled  through  resplendent  heavens  where  no  one 
but  he  has  ever  trod,  nor  been  the  first  to  catch  the  whisper  of 
eternal  voices  whose  secrets  are  new  and  strange.  Tennyson  is 
not  the  prophet  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  great  word.  Evidence 
for  the  statement  will  come  presently  :  just  now  it  is  necessary 
only  to  make  it  clear.  One  might  explain  the  whole  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  method  as  being  this  :  he  takes  things  that  lie  ready  to 
hand  0)y  which  is  not  meant  commonplace  things,  but  things 
which  are  the  common  property  of  the  higher,  as  well  as  things 
which  arc  the  common  property  of  the  low-er,  thought  of  his  time), 
and  makes  them  beautiful  for  us — sets  them  before  the  world 
in  added  loveliness.  He  is  the  beautifier,  the  glorifier,  of  things 
and  thoughts  that  lie  w’aiting  upon  that  floor  of  life  whereon  his 
fellow-men  are  treading  with  him,  not  the  creator  of  things  and 
thoughts  that  have  not  hitherto  been.  He  does  not  climb  right 
up  the  steep  and  far  slopes  of  that  high  mountain  of  revelation  on 
whose  summit — lost  in  cloud,  so  far  as  ordinary  eyes  can  see — 
there  are  hidden  the  new  visions  which  will  thrill  and  the  new 
thoughts  and  new  hopes  which  will  make  this  tired  old  world 
rekindle  with  the  flush  of  youth  again.  But  when  the  visions  and 
thoughts  and  hopes  —  thanks  to  others  who  have  reached  the 
loftiest  altitudes — have  been  drawn  somewhat  forward  from  the 
dim  unknowm  that  hid  them,  then  Tennyson  takes  them,  ex¬ 
pounds  them,  reiterates  them,  stands  calling  them  loudly,  clearly, 
beautifully,  into  the  ear  of  the  world.  He  does  not  search  out 
undreamt-of  possibilities  to  the  realisation  of  which  humanity 
may  be  lifted  at  last,  nor  tell  us  of  any  deep  and  full  life  which  he 
alone  among  the  children  of  men  has  penetrated,  and  into  the 
depths  of  which  he  is  ready  to  be  our  guide.  But  he  reveals  to 
men  with  vividness  w'hat  they  have  thought  and  felt,  w'hat,  in 
the  singer’s  own  time,  they  are  thinking  and  feeling,  perhaps 
without  having  themselves  any  clear  realisation  of  what  it  is.  He 
finds  a  language  for  the  current  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  age.  He  stretches  out  no  hand  to  clasp  the  unseen 
and  to  compel  it  forth  out  of  its  reluctance  till  it  yields  itself  to 
us.  Bather  does  he  enable  us  to  take  firmer  hold  upon  that  which 
in  a  fashion  we  hold,  or  might  hold,  already.  Whatever  has  been 
or  is  being  won  for  the  enrichment  of  human  life  by  those 
to  whom  the  hidden  secrets  are  first  laid  bare — that  which  is  given 
to  the  greatest  investigators  of  the  spirit  within  man  and  of  the 
spirit  round  about  man — that,  once  the  investigators  have  cap¬ 
tured  it  and  spoken  of  it,  Tennyson  takes  from  them  and  passes 
on  to  the  w^aiting  crow'ds.  To  it  he  gives  the  needed  accent,  the 
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firm  outline,  which  will  enable  the  ordinary  man  to  understand, 
the  magic  beauty  which  comes  from  fitting  speech. 

It  is  putting  the  same  thing  in  another  w’ay  to  say  that  Tenny¬ 
son’s  art  is  mainly  selective.  He  chooses  for  himself — but  only 
chooses — the  things  and  thoughts  on  which  he  will  work  ;  he  does 
not  make  them  by  the  creative  power  that  is  in  him,  as  the  poet 
of  highest  order  may  be  said  to  make  the  things  and  thoughts  of 
w'hich  he  sings.  Tennyson’s  continual  practice  was  to  select, 
out  of  the  countless  subjects,  the  countless  incidents,  the  count¬ 
less  theories  that  lay  about  him,  that  subject  or  incident  or  theory 
which  at  the  moment  commended  itself  to  him  most,  and  then 
to  lavish  unstintedly  upon  that  favoured  thing  all  the  rich  re¬ 
sources  of  his  art.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  remarkable  how,  even  in 
his  best  poems,  Tennyson  contented  himself  with  the  use  of 
materials  ready-made.  The  Idylls  of  the  King — by  common  con¬ 
sent,  probably,  the  highest  examples  of  Tennyson’s  poetic  genius — 
are  just  the  dressing  up  of  old  legends,  and  in  the  way  of  incident 
ow^e  little  or  nothing  to  Tennyson  himself.  He  found  them  and 
he  used  them,  bent  them  to  his  purpose  and  his  wull.  And  if  one 
looks  through  w’hat  one  might  call  the  story-poems — Enoch 
Arden,  Sea  Dreams,  The  Lover’s  Tale,  Maud,  and  many  others— 
one  sees  that  of  original  incident,  commonly  so  called — of  incident 
evolved  out  of  the  poet’s  imagination — there  is  scarcely  anything 
at  all.  The  Princess  is,  of  course,  an  exception,  and  a  great  one, 
to  the  rule  ;  but ,  in  spite  of  one  instance  to  the  contrary ,  the  rule 
remains — and  it  is  at  least  doubtful  how  much  of  the  mere 
incident  of  The  Princess  was  the  birth  of  Tennyson’s  own  brain. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  indisputable  that  to  describe  Tenny¬ 
son’s  art  as  selective  is  to  describe  it  as  it  was. 

And  almost  always,  it  must  be  added,  he  makes  his  selection 
superlatively  well.  Fortunate,  indeed,  that  he  does  so;  for  to 
this  description  of  poetic  art — this  art  which  consists  in  the  decora¬ 
tive  adornment  of  ideas  w^hich  have  been  prepared  beforehand  for 
the  refining  and  beautifying  touch — the  initial  process  of  selection 
is  beyond  measure  of  high  importance.  Tennyson  chose  wisely 
and  well,  when  once  the  earliest  period  of  his  poetic  production 
had  passed  by.  The  volume  now  entitled  Juvenilia  does  certainly 
somewhat  weary  the  reader  by  the  almost  unbroken  littleness  of 
its  themes.  Unmistakable  signs  of  that  strange  power  over 
language  which  was  to  be  so  marvellously  developed  later  on  are 
already  to  be  discerned ;  but  the  young  poet’s  skill  of  words  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  Adeline  and  Madeline  and 
Claribel  and  Mariana  and  other  musically-named  damsels,  and 
scarcely  any  of  the  vaster  themes  clutch  at  the  poet’s  heart  or 
claim  utterance  in  his  verse.  But  from  that  early  volume  right 
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on  to  the  time  when  his  powers  were  at  their  zenith,  his  mind 
ranged  higher  and  higher  along  an  ascending  scale  of  great  and 
inspiring  interests,  and  his  poetic  genius  spent  itself  upon  the 
vastest  matters  that  can  claim  the  attention  of  mankind.  The 
depth  of  human  joy  and  grief,  the  mystery  of  human  life  and  the 
pathos  of  human  death,  the  various  moods  and  triumphs  and  dis¬ 
appointments  of  human  love,  the  truth  or  untruth  of  God’s  being 
and  God’s  love,  the  hope  of  immortality — these,  and  such  as  these, 
were  the  things  of  which  he  sang.  If  he  was  not  the  prophet  of 
original  and  penetrating  insight — if  he  did  but  take  up  and 
redeliver  to  the  world  the  things  which  the  world  knew  already  or 
might  have  known — he  at  least  guided  his  hand  wisely  in  the 
taking,  and  took  the  best. 

III. 

To  attempt  anything  like  an  adequate  proof  of  w’hat  has  here 
been  advanced  w’ould  involve  a  thorough  and  complete  examina¬ 
tion  of  practically  the  whole  of  Tennyson’s  work.  All  that  can 
be  done  within  reasonable  limits  is  to  indicate  the  lines  on  which 
the  evidence  can  be  sought,  and  to  point  to  a  few  places  at  which 
illustration  may  be  found.  And  the  reader,  if  he  follow  out  the 
hints  with  which  we  must  perforce  be  content,  w’ill  discover  for 
himself  how  closely  Tennyson’s  poetic  method  answers  to  the 
description  of  it  just  set  down. 

If,  for  instance,  one  looks  at  Tennyson  as  he  deals  with  human 
character  and  with  the  human  soul,  as  he  speaks  his  word  about 
that  subject  of  such  perennial  interest  to  us  all — that  mixed 
medley  of  thought  and  feeling  and  experience  which  goes  to  make 
up  our  human  life — one  finds  along  that  line  abundant  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  theory  advanced.  He  makes  ourselves,  as  we 
are,  clear  to  ourselves.  He  represents  emphatically  the  race — the 
race  as  a  whole  at  its  present  point  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
growth  :  he  is  the  authoritative  spokesman  for  it  in  nearly  all  its 
moods  :  the  emotions,  the  hopes,  of  which  he  sings  are  just  those 
forming  the  common  possession  of  mankind  in  the  mass.  There 
is  nothing  very  special  about  them,  though  there  is  nearly  always 
something  very  special  about  the  expression  of  them.  He  has  felt 
as  we  are  feeling,  and  can  tell  us  what  the  feeling  is.  He  has 
hoped  as  we  are  hoping;  and  the  hope,  voiceless  perhaps  in  us, 
rises  into  voice  in  him.  He  stands  with  us  looking  at  the  beauty 
and  the  ugliness  of  life ;  and  he  makes  himself  our  poet  to  sing 
out  across  the  silent  spaces  of  the  world  the  vague  thinkings  that 
are  straining  after  utterance  in  us  as  we  gaze.  In  his  voice  our 
own  half-articulate  voices  become  articulate  and  clear. 

For  an  instance  take  The  Deserted  House,  in  which  the  poet 
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utters  the  sense  of  paralysed  helplessness,  relieved  by  just  a  touch 
of  half-hesitating  hope,  the  hope  itself  ending  in  a  yearning  sigh, 
that  is  universally  felt  by  humanity  in  presence  of  death.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  quote  the  poem,  since  reference  to  it  can  so  easily 
be  made.  It  is  entirely  true — there  is  the  strength  of  it — to  the 
common  emotion  of  men.  Yet  it  is  absolutely  without  any  new 
word — there  is  the  weakness  or,  at  any  rate,  the  limitation  of  it — 
on  the  grim  topic  wdth  which  it  deals.  Tennyson  has  taken  the 
current  feeling  of  men  as  he  finds  it,  and  has  enshrined  it  in  his 
verse.  So,  too,  in  the  poet’s  song  of  a  more  passionate  grief, 
as  expressed  in  the  untitled  verses  beginning  “Break,  break, 
break,  On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  0  sea!  “  We  have  knowm  the 
emotion  by  which  these  verses  are  inspired — that  petulant,  pant¬ 
ing  impatience  with  Nature  because  she  makes  no  change  in  earth 
or  sea  or  sky  however  sorely  we  are  weeping ;  that  chafing  rest¬ 
lessness  because  the  world’s  activities  press  forward  still  just  as 
they  did  before  our  w'orld  was  shattered.  It  is  absolutely  true. 
The  poet  is  the  interpreter  of  our  inmost  souls  herein.  But  still 
he  has  no  revelation  for  us  other  than  the  revelation  of  ourselves 
as  w'e  are.  He  takes  human  grief  as  he  finds  it,  and  enshrines 
it  in  his  verse. 

When  the  poetry  is  the  poetry  of  hope,  it  is  hope  mainly  as 
hope  lives  in  us — hope  unconfirmed,  hope  wavering,  hope  that  is 
almost  frightened  to  utter  itself.  Will  this  muddled  world  ever 
be  put  right — this  maimed  life  of  our  poor  human  family  ever  be 
made  strong  to  attain?  We  trust  so,  and  Tennyson  has  spoken  the 
words  by  which  our  trust  may  be  breathed  to  heaven. 

Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed. 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete. 

Yes,  but  then  our  hope  of  a  consummation  so  glorious  dies  some¬ 
times.  So  does  the  poet’s  hope  die  down  straightway  with  ours. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last — far  off — at  last,  to  all, 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

So  runs  my  dream;  but  what  am  I? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night; 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light; 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 
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It  is  a  perfect  revelation  of  our  halting  hopefulness.  But  it  is 
still  the  voice  from  below  pathetically  pleading  its  hope — not  a 
prophetic  voice  from  above  declaring  that  upon  our  feeble  hope 
God  Himself  has  set  His  seal.  Tennyson  takes  the  emotion  of 
hopefulness,  struggling,  often  overborne,  as  he  finds  it,  and 
enshrines  it  in  his  verse. 

It  would ,  of  course ,  be  unfair  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  a  few 
carefully-selected  examples.  But  a  close  study  of  Tennyson’s 
work  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  examples  here  employed 
give  the  method  and  spirit  by  which  the  poet  w'as  generally 
swayed.  In  the  whole  range  of  Tennyson’s  dealing  wdth  the 
fundamental  facts  and  experiences  of  human  life  the  same  thing 
holds  good.  He  is  always  as  vividly  conscious  as  we  ourselves 
are  of  both  sides — of  the  under  side  as  well  as  of  the  upper.  And 
it  is  not  only  that  he  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  under  side. 
That,  of  course,  any  poet  who  is  to  command  us  at  all  must  be. 

It  is  not  only  that  in  bygone  hours  he  has  experienced  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  under  side — that,  too,  is  indispensable  for  any  poet  by 
whom  we  are  to  be  swayed.  But  the  darkness  of  the  under  side 
comes  upon  him  sometimes  even  now.  He  is  still  under  the 
necessity  of  fighting  over  again  the  battles  in  which  we  are  our¬ 
selves  engaged.  He  shares — and  can  therefore  interpret — our 
immediate  and  current  experience.  He  is  of  those  who  learn  and 
struggle  with  us — and  who  with  us  then  repeat  and  repeat  the 
learning  and  the  struggle — rather  than  of  those  who,  having  done 
all  once  for  all,  are  able  to  stand.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is 
any  doubt  about  the  conclusions  to  w’hich  Tennyson  really 
adhered.  But  it  is  to  say  that  he,  like  the  most  of  us,  must  often 
go  over  the  ground  again.  He  is  not — as,  for  instance,  Eobert 
Browning  is — of  the  select  band  of  those  who  have  once  for  all 
penetrated  into  the  secret  place,  and  can  afiirm  that  they  know. 

IV. 

In  Tennyson’s  treatment  of  religion,  strictly  so  called,  the  same 
thing  is  seen.  Just  at  the  time  when  Tennyson  was  settling  dowm 
into  the  lines  along  which  his  poetic  genius  was  thereafter  to 
work  itself  out,  those  tw'o  great  movements  of  religious  thought 
which  have  persisted  till  our  own  day  had  passed  the  moment  of 
their  birth  and  were  reaching  out  into  their  first  development  of 
strength.  The  High  Church  ideas  of  Oxford,  and  the  Broad 
Church  ideas,  as  they  have  come  to  be  called,  of  Cambridge,  were 
beginning  to  make  their  rival  appeals  to  the  world.  True  to  that 
method  which,  as  is  here  contended,  Tennyson  adhered  to 
throughout  his  life — the  method  of  adopting  as  the  material  for 
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his  poet-manipulation  the  thoughts  and  theories  which  lay  around 
him  waiting,  as  it  were,  to  be  received  into  his  keeping  and  his 
care,  he  made  his  choice  between  the  two  systems;  and  it  was 
upon  the  more  liberal  ideas  of  the  Cambridge  school  that  his  choice 
fell.  It  might  be  an  interesting  matter  for  speculation  what 
Tennyson  would  have  done  with  his  materials  if  his  leaning  had 
pressed  toward  the  High  Churchism  of  Newman  instead  of  toward 
the  Liberalism  of  Maurice.  Perhaps  Tennyson  would  have  been 
able  to  make  even  these  dry  bones  live — all  the  same,  one  may  be 
permitted  a  sigh  of  relief  that  he  did  not  try.  One  does  not  forget, 
in  saying  this,  that  one  religious  poet  who  comes  very  close  to 
our  hearts — John  Keble — belonged  to  the  Oxford  party ;  but  the 
Christian  Year  owes  its  power,  not  to  the  special  doctrinal  ideas 
with  which  its  author  was  identified,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  deals 
with  those  realities  of  the  inner  life  which  among  all  schools  of 
thought  and  through  all  time  are  the  same  for  every  soul.  But 
this  is  a  digression.  Tennyson,  we  are  to  note,  chose  for  the 
source  of  his  inspiration  that  summons  to  a  living  faith  in  the 
reality  of  God’s  present  and  living  relations  with  the  world,  and 
with  man’s  mind  and  soul,  which  was  sounded  abroad  by  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  thinkers  and  by  those  who  followed  in  their  track. 

Of  course  one  does  not  expect  a  poet  to  be  definitely  doctrinal ; 
and  Tennyson  is  not  that.  But  that  he  is  religious,  profoundly 
religious,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  How  the  whole  universe 
was  to  him  a  revelation  of  God’s  presence  ! 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  hills  and  the  plains — 

Are  not  these,  0  soul,  the  vision  of  Him  who  reigns? 

Speak  to  Him  thou  for  He  hears,  and  spirit  with  spirit  can  meet — 

Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet. 

How  he  holds  fast  to  the  intimately  personal  relation  between  God 
and  the  human  soul !  King  Arthur,  saying  in  the  moment  of  his 
passing  that  “More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  Than  this 
Vv'orld  dreams  of,’’  stands  as  but  one  instance  of  many  that  Tenny¬ 
son’s  poems  afford;  and  over  and  over  again  the  poet  sees,  or 
makes  one  of  his  poetic  characters  see,  how  “The  whole  round 
earth  is  every  way  Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God.” 
And,  as  all  who  know  Crossing  the  Bar — that  swan-song  which 
Tennyson  himself  wished  to  stand  at  the  end  of  every  collected 
edition  of  his  works,  as  if  in  token  of  his  faith — as  all  who  know  it 
are  well  aware,  it  is  with  the  simplicity  of  a  belief  that  the  God 
who  made  him  will  not  leave  to  endless  nothingness  the  soul  He 
has  made  that  Tennyson  confronts  the  terror  of  death.  More¬ 
over,  Tennyson  was  not  only  religious,  but  religious  in  the 
definitely  Christian  sense,  as  is  indicated — to  take  but  one  example 
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out  of  numerous  examples  that  offer  themselves — by  the  address 
of  worship  and  prayer  to  Christ  set  in  the  introduction  to  In 
Uemoriam.  A  profoundly  religious  poet,  beyond  all  question  or 
cavil,  Tennyson  is. 

But  in  religion,  as  in  other  things,  he  is  primarily  the  inter¬ 
preter,  not  the  prophet  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  In  In 
Memoriam,  in  countless  allusions  to  religion  and  to  the  bearing 
upon  religion  of  philosophic  thought  scattered  up  and  down  his 
work,  in  every  mention  of  the  great  religious  problems,  it  is  just 
the  modern  currents  of  religious  speculation  that  find  expression 
in  him ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  study  for  anyone  who  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  religious  thought  of  recent  decades  to  turn 
Tennyson’s  pages  and  discover  how  he  has  clothed  that  thought 
in  the  fair  robes  of  verse.  Obviously,  to  ascertain  this  thoroughly 
requires  a  certain  philosophic  equipment  which  all  readers  do  not 
possess.  But  those  who  possess  it  will  without  any  difficulty  find 
proof  of  what  is  said.  The  evolutionary  conception,  for  instance, 
dominates  Tennyson  in  all  his  dealing  with  the  profoundest  ques¬ 
tions  that  religion  can  raise.  In  a  sense  it  must  of  necessity 
dominate  every  thinker  and  writer  when  it  is  in  the  air.  But 
Tennyson  is  its  direct  spokesman  in  a  fashion  which  no  other 
poet  has  adopted.  He  deliberately  takes  it  as  his  task  to  present 
his  religious  message  in  the  mould  which  the  evolutionary  con¬ 
ception  provides.  The  methods  whereby  the  Cambridge  school 
found  a  reconciliation  between  the  new  philosophy  and  the  old 
religion  are — making  allowance  for  the  difference  inevitable  in 
poetry — the  methods  he  employs.  In  Memoriam  itself  will  supply 
ample  witness.  And  what  all  this  amounts  to  is  that  Tennyson 
reiterates  and  re-emphasises  the  answers  with  which  other  minds 
have  met  religious  inquiries  and  laid  them.  The  old  problems 
have  little  more  answer,  except  as  re-emphasis  and  redistribution 
of  emphasis  can  give  it,  after  he  has  spoken  than  they  had  before. 
It  is  not  meant  that  Tennyson  or  any  other  poet  ought  to  have 
found,  or  could  have  found,  a  new  religion  to  impart  to  the  world. 
But  a  poet  may  have — some  few  poets  have  had ,  and  they  are  the 
unapproachable  kings  of  song  thereby — such  glimpses  into  the 
unseen,  such  visions  of  the  heavenly  glory  which  hovers  ever 
before  the  blind  eyes  of  ordinary  men,  that  the  things  they  have 
spoken  have  been  a  new  revelation  for  the  everlasting  enrichment 
of  the  world.  It  was  not  so  with  Tennyson.  He  was  primarily 
the  spokesman  for  others.  He  was — there  is  no  disrespect  in  the 
term — the  middleman  of  high  philosophy  and  noble  thought.  Yet 
to  hold  that  position  worthily,  and  to  discharge  its  duties  well,  is, 
be  it  said ,  no  insignificant  service  ;  and  more  than  well  did  Tenny¬ 
son  do  his  work.  Never  demeaning  himself,  moving  ceaselessly 
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amid  the  companionship  of  lofty  thoughts,  his  poetry  becomes  to 
the  mass  of  men  a  veritable  holy  call,  a  veritable  religious  inspira¬ 
tion,  even  though  the  poet  does  but  pass  on,  rather  than  originate, 
the  call  and  the  inspiration  he  has  to  give. 


V. 

Iv'vhaps  it  is  in  his  handling  of  the  general  question  of  social 
progress  that  Tennyson’s  peculiar  method  finds  its  most  patent 
illustration.  In  dealing  with  human  nature  and  with  religion, 
although  he  struck  out  no  fresh  line  for  himself,  and  simply 
received  into  his  own  thinking  the  known  facts,  the  current  ideas, 
to  mould  and  manipulate  them  into  more  finished  loveliness  by 
his  poet’s  magic,  yet  he  found  himself  at  any  rate  in  accord 
with  the  human  emotions  he  described  and  with  the  religious 
beliefs  that  were  thrust  upon  him  from  the  prevalent  speculation 
of  his  time.  It  was  otherwise  in  the  matter  of  society,  of  politics, 
of  social  progress — whatever  the  best  name  for  the  thing  may  be. 
The  idea  of  progress,  of  social  development,  was  in  the  air;  and 
that  receptive  mind  of  Tennyson’s  had  no  barrier  ready-raised 
whereby  it  might  be  shut  out.  He  sang  of  progress,  therefore, 
and  sounded  the  watchwords  of  progress,  and  without  insincerity, 
needless  to  say.  One  can  pick  out  here  and  there  passages  which 
might  be  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  the  most  advanced  Liberalism 
that  anyone  has  propounded  yet.  Yet  one  can  see,  also,  that  in 
the  make  of  him  Tennyson  was  no  democrat.  The  general  idea  of 
progress  w'as  all  very  well ;  but  when  the  poet  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  any  concrete  thing  wherein  the  call  for  progress  was 
loud,  with  the  crowd,  with  the  actual  living  democracy  and  its 
demands,  he  drew  back.  It  is  not  our  concern  at  the  moment  to 
decide  w^hether  or  no  there  is  anything  to  be  said  for  this  seeming 
inconsistency.  We  only  note  that  in  Tennyson  the  inconsistency 
is  to  be  found.  That  there  must  needs  be  a  better  future  for  the 
nation  and  the  world  Tennyson  has  no  difficulty  in  declaring,  as 
emphatically  as  you  please — 

This  fine  old  world  of  ours  is  but  a  child 
Yet  in  the  go-cart.  Patience  I  Give  it  time 
To  learn  its  limbs  :  there  is  a  hand  that  guides. 

And  more  strongly  and  explicitly  in  LocksJey  Hall — 

Yet  I  doubt  not  thro’  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen’d  with  the  process  of  the  suns. 

Link  that  with  those  other  lines,  from  the  same  poem,  of  which 
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Mr.  Gladstone  truly  said  that  they  might  well  make  a  nervous 
man  giddy  as  he  reads  them — 

I  Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.  Forward,  forward  let  us  range, 

I  Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change. 

Surely  the  utterance  of  one  who  has  thrown  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  movement  of  humanity’s  advance !  But  hear  the 
!  contrasted  voice  from  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After — 

Gone  the  cry  of  “  Forw’ard,  forward,”  lost  within  a  growing  gloom  : 

Lost,  or  only  heard  in  silence  from  the  silence  of  a  tomb. 

)  “  Forward  ”  rang  the  voices  then,  and  of  the  many  mine  was  one. 

I  Let  us  hush  this  cry  of  ”  Forward  ”  till  ten  thousand  years  have  gone. 

j  The  idea  of  progress — so  loud-tongued  had  it  been — had  thrust 

I  itself  upon  him,  and  he  had  found  a  new  and  yet  louder 

1  tongue  for  it.  But  the  idea  was  never  part  of  himself — 

I  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  practical  applications  of  it  were  con- 

I  cerned.  He  had  never  assimilated  it  as  he  had  assimilated 

those  other  ideas  of  which  we  have  spoken  before.  He  had 
taken  it  up  because  it  clamoured  and  clamoured  round  about 
him;  but  the  real  man  in  him  protested  this  time  against  the 
very  doctrine  which  had  mastered  him  and  had  compelled  him 
to  give  it  voice.  And  herein  is  a  most  unmistakable  illustration, 
surely,  of  the  contention  that  Tennyson’s  method  consisted  in  the 
i  decorating,  the  beautifying,  of  ideas  which  w’ere  not  to  any  con- 

■  siderable  extent  the  acquisition  of  his  insight,  but  were  rather  his 
i  ingathering  from  the  large  world  of  thought  and  speculation  that 

lay  just  outside  himself. 

VI. 

>  To  note  an  author’s  limitations  is  in  no  wise  to  disparage  him. 
Yet  one  turns  gladly  from  what  has  hitherto  been  said  to  a  few 
words  on  that  point  wherein  Tennyson’s  supremacy  must  always 
go  unchallenged.  As  to  the  second  element  spoken  of  in  our 
definition  of  poetry,  the  element  of  beauty  of  expression,  and,  as 
,  is  of  course  implied,  that  particular  kind  of  beauty  of  expression 
«  which  is  indispensable  to  true  poetic  work,  Tennyson  easily  bears 

j  off  the  palm  from  all  competitors.  It  is  by  the  magic  cheerfulness 

■  of  his  style  that  Tennyson  holds  us  captive  ;  his  poetry  is  a  con¬ 
stant  miracle  of  phrase,  of  word-selection  and  phrase-selection, 
word-setting  and  phrase-setting ;  and  he  springs  upon  us  some 
fresh  surprise  of  beauty  in  almost  every  line.  It  is  as  if  he  dug 
assiduously  and  deep  into  the  golden  reefs  of  language,  sparing  no 

I  toil  to  separate  the  inferior  from  the  best,  throwing  from  him  as 
unworthy  of  even  passing  notice  all  that  did  not  answer  to  the 
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severest  tests,  coming  to  his  final  decision  as  to  the  word  that 
should  be  set  down  only  after  long  deliberation  and  a  very  fever  * 
of  thought.  One  feels  at  once,  as  one  reads,  that  the  fire  of  puri¬ 
fication  out  of  w’hich  these  words  were  rescued  was  no  flame  feebly 
kindled  or  carelessly  maintained  :  at  white  heat  must  it  have  been  . 

all  the  while.  The  balances  on  which  these  beauties  of  speech 
were  weighed  must  have  been  finely  hung  indeed.  The  critical  | 

sense  which  allowed  no  other  phrases  than  these  so  perfect  phrases  ; 

to  pass  as  approved  must  have  had  keenness  and  delicacy  almost 
beyond  belief.  This  style  of  Tennyson’s  surely  represents  the 
highest  point  to  which  the  music  and  polish  of  words  can  be  . 
brought — is  surely  a  consummate  revelation  of  the  unsuspected 
glories  of  our  English  tongue.  And,  if  it  be  remembered  that 
beauty  of  poetic  expression  always  implies — in  addition  to  all  the 
other  qualities  which  ordinarily  go  to  the  making  of  grace  of  style 
— the  utterance  of  thought  belonging  to  one  range  of  experience 
in  terms  taken  from  another  range  of  experience,  and  that  the 
conditions  of  fine  achievement  in  poetry  are  by  so  much  harder  f 
than  the  conditions  of  fine  achievement  in  prose ,  it  will  be  realised 
that  this  is  highest  praise. 

If  we  ask,  more  particularly,  wherein  Tennyson’s  distinction 
lies,  so  far  as  style  is  concerned,  the  reply  is  that  it  lies  in  his 
remarkable  combination  of  loveliness  with  restraint.  He  always 
searched,  apparently,  for  the  word,  the  phrase,  that  should  at  the 
same  time  most  accurately  and  most  beautifully  express  his 
thought.  Most  accurately — for  Tennyson  had  much  of  that  self- 
restraint  which  is  always  a  mark  of  the  best  literary  art.  There 
are  writers,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  w'ho,  possessing  nearly  all 
other  requisite  qualities,  fail  more  or  less  completely  in  regard  to  ' 
this.  Tennyson,  high  priest  at  the  shrine  of  beauty  as  he  is, 
seldom  or  never  fails.  He  never  allows  a  mere  delight  in  words  to  | 
master  him.  Every  word  tells  :  you  perceive  the  more  distinctly,  I 
by  reading  it,  what  the  poet  wants  you  to  perceive  :  passionate  in  I 
the  search  after  phrases  of  loveliness  and  grace,  he,  nevertheless, 
keeps  them  in  most  strict  subordination  to  his  thought.  In  that 
sense  he  is  a  realist.  His  primary  object  is  to  depict  in  clear 
outline,  in  accurate  colour,  with  every  detail  true,  the  exact  > 
contents  of  his  mind  at  the  instant  when  he  writes.  It  is  most 
easy,  perhaps,  to  see  this  in  Tennyson’s  pictures  of  natural  scenes. 

The  painstaking  exactness  of  them  cannot  be  denied.  Take  this 
photograph — for  it  is  just  that — of  a  country  scene  near  the 
Kentish  coast —  ^ 

The  happy  valleys,  half  in  light,  and  half  * 

Far  shadowing  from  the  west,  a  land  of  peace  :  I 

Grey  halls  alone  among  their  massive  groves  :  1^ 

Trim  hamlets  :  here  and  there  a  rustic  tow’er  I 
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Half  lost  in  belts  of  hop  and  breadths  of  wheat  : 

The  shimmering  glimpses  of  a  stream  :  the  seas  : 

A  red  sail  or  a  white;  and  far  beyond, 

Imagined  more  than  seen,  the  skirts  of  France. 

And  there  the  whole  picture,  if  w^e  have  any  capacity  at  all  for 
appreciating  verbal  description,  flashes  out  into  lime-light  clear¬ 
ness  before  our  eyes.  Detail  follows  detail  till,  wdth  nothing  left 
out,  the  thing  is  complete.  And  so  always.  Tennyson  devotes  the 
grace  of  language  of  which  he  is  indisputable  master  to  the  exact 
representation  of  his  thought.  No  waste  of  words  does  he  permit 
—no  prodigal  outpouring  of  phrases  which  the  idea  does  not 
need.  He  almost  keeps  his  finger  on  his  lip,  lest  the  strong 
power  of  utterance  within  him  should  grow  too  strong,  and  cause 
him  to  be  its  slave  rather  than  its  lord. 

But  beauty  above  all — beauty  perfect  as  he  could  make  it — 
was  what  Tennyson  sought  after  so  far  as  accuracy  allowed.  For 
this  he  has  eagerly  delved  as  after  hid  treasure.  Those  of  us 
to  whom  a  perfect  sentence,  next  after  an  inspiring  thought,  is 
one  of  the  best  gifts  that  any  book  can  offer,  have  cause  indeed 
to  be  thankful  to  this  poet,  for  w'hom  nothing  bald  or  common¬ 
place  would  do.  This  man  had  to  move  among  the  aristocracy, 
the  high  nobility,  of  words,  else  the  fine  sense  in  him  suffered  as 
from  outrage  of  the  sorest.  Some  good  people,  it  is  true,  are 
happy  in  the  belief  that  so  long  as  a  thing  is  said  and  understood 
the  manner  of  the  saying  is  of  small  account ;  and  some  actually 
seem  to  prefer  that  an  author  should  fling  his  idea  at  their  heads 
rather  than  proffer  it  for  their  acceptance  with  courtliness  and 
grace.  The  most  will  be  grateful,  however,  that  Tennyson  de¬ 
liberately  chose  the  words  which  had  the  noblest  ring  about  them, 
the  suggestion  of  grand  music,  the  subtly-diffused  atmosphere  of 
a  refinement  most  rare.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  fact  that  this  poet 
kept  a  whole  retinue  of  words  to  do  his  bidding — which  is  always 
first  and  foremost  a  bidding  to  them  to  be  true  and  fair.  So  com¬ 
plete  is  his  lordship  over  them,  that  he  seems  but  to  wave  his 
enchanter’s  wand,  and  at  once  they  range  themselves  submissively 
into  shapes  and  orders  of  the  highest  loveliness  that  words  can 
reveal. 

VII. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  might  be  insisted  on  if  the 
limits  of  space  allowed — many  other  qualities  for  which  the  reader 
might  be  bidden  to  look  as  he  reads.  One  might  notice  how,  with 
all  his  constant  toil  in  the  service  of  beauty,  Tennyson  carried 
always  within  him  a  high  seriousness,  never  permitting  himself 
to  become  the  mere  dilettante  meddler  w'ith  things  for  the  sake  of 
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imparting  a  finicking  gracefulness  to  them,  as  not  seldom  the 
devotees  of  the  beautiful  have  permitted  themselves  to  become. 
One  might  point  out  (lest  earlier  words  about  Tennyson’s  lack  of 
creative  power  should  have  unduly  depreciated  him  in  any  reader’s 
esteem)  that,  while  he  has  no  new  revelation,  yet  the  uttermost 
loveliness  he  imparts  to  the  things  he  preaches  makes  them  so 
fresh  that  they  do  bring  a  wholly  new  impression  to  the  mind.  A 
new  impression,  though  not  a  new  revelation,  he  does  give;  and 
the  distinction,  if  subtle,  is  justifiable  and  significant.  One  might 
say  much  concerning  Tennyson’s  treatment  of  Love — that  subject 
on  which  all  poets  have,  and  ought  to  have,  so  much  to  say— and 
might  remind  oneself  how  far  Tennyson  stands  from  that  school  of 
writers  to  whom  Love  is  but  another  name  for  lust ;  how  this 
poet,  in  the  unstained  purity  of  his  own  soul,  could  tell  such  a 
story  as  that  of  Guinevere  and  yet  keep  off  all  taint  of  impurity 
from  his  page  ;  how  to  him  Love  was  always  the  holiest  sacrament 
of  human  life.  But  these  things  must  be  left — only  this  being 
said,  that  all  these  things  so  worthy,  and  many  other  things 
equally  worthy,  of  notice  and  thought,  lie  waiting  for  us  in  his 
work. 

So  we  may  bid  the  critical  faculty  go  to  sleep  once  more,  and 
may  lose  ourselves  again  in  the  old  admiration  for  this  poet  and 
his  work.  For,  indeed,  his  title  is  clear,  and  does  but  grow  the 
clearer  the  deeper  we  probe.  We  can  say  of  him  (and  it  is  praise 
enough ,  praise  w’hich  any  poet  may  be  proud  to  bind  for  a  garland 
upon  his  brow)  what  he  himself  said  of  a  poet  of  the  older  world, 
of  that  “Boman  Virgil”  whom  he  loved  so,  that  in  his  work  we 
find  “all  the  charm  of  all  the  muses  often  flowering  in  a  lonely 
word.” 


Henry  W.  Clark. 
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The  time  is  past  when  one  might  say,  with  a  certain  erstwhile 
ambassador  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Tuscany  :  “I  have  achieved 
my  greatest  diplomatic  success ;  I  have  succeeded  in  speaking  with 
the  Pope.” 

Vatican  manners  have  become  more  democratic  since  those 
days;  and,  however  true  it  may  be  that  the  august  recluse  who, 
from  his  seat  on  St.  Peter’s  throne,  guides  the  destinies  of 
Catholic  mankind,  has  retained  for  us  his  grave  and  mysterious 
attraction,  it  is  none  the  less  the  case  that  the  bronze  gates 
which  close  the  papal  sanctuary  to  the  outer  world  are  opened 
more  frequently  than  of  old,  not  only  to  diplomatists  and  pilgrims, 
but  also  to  the  mere  casual  travellers  whom  a  feeling  of  respectful 
curiosity  brings  to  their  threshold. 

The  views  of  Pius  X.  differ  entirely  from  those  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor  on  this  point  as  on  many  others.  Pius  X.  is  a  man  of  the 
people,  and  prides  himself  upon  it ;  Leo  XIII.  was  an  aristocrat, 
and  never  denied  it.  I  believe,  in  reality,  that  the  difference 
between  them  was  more  particularly  marked  by  their  respective 
conceptions  of  their  missions  and  of  the  parts  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  play. 

Leo  XIII.  considered  that  the  papacy  should  keep  up  the  spell 
of  its  mystery  and  its  splendour  and  fight  against  the  progress 
of  equalitarian  ideas  by  setting  itself  to  maintain  in  all  their 
severity  the  strict  and  complicated  forms  of  etiquette  which  the 
Holy  See  had  been  pleased  to  observe  since  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance.  Pius  X.,  on  the  other  hand,  when  donning  the 
tiara,  declared  that  he  intended  to  be  “the  poor  man’s  Pope.” 
Taking  his  inspiration  from  the  beautiful  words  spoken  by  Christ, 
“Come  to  Me,  all  you  that  labour  and  are  burdened,”  he  wished 
to  make  himself  accessible  to  all  :  and  it  w^ould  depend  only  upon 
the  goodwill  of  those  around  him  to  make  him  even  more  acces¬ 
sible  than  he  already  is. 

I  knew  this  when  I  went  to  the  Vatican  on  the  occasion  of 
my  last  visit  to  Rome ;  I  knew  how  affable  the  Pope’s  simplicity 
was,  but  how  difficult  any  access  to  his  person  remained  for  one 
who,  like  myself,  had  neglected  to  provide  himself  with  letters 
of  introduction. 

To  obtain  an  audience  appeared,  to  those  whom  I  questioned, 
an  excess  of  ambition.  Nevertheless,  I  made  inquiries  as  to 
the  preliminary  steps  which  had  to  be  taken  in  order  to  approach 
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the  presence  of  Pius  X.,  and  I  was  told  that  I  must  begin  by 
api>ealing  to  the  kindness  of  Monsignor  Bisleti. 

The  maestro  di  Camera,  who  acts  as  Master  of  Ceremonies  or 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  Holy  Pather,  is  not  very  difiScult  of 
access,  although  ho  is  bound  to  deny  himself  to  those  persistent 
ladies  and  gentlemen — especially  the  ladies — w^ho,  day  after  day, 
wish  to  carry  away  from  the  Vatican  a  blessing  or  an  autograph. 
Their  patience  and  their  indiscretion  are  alike  indefatigable. 
They  are  really  terrible,  those  good  ladies  who  slip  up  Monsignor 
Bisleti ’s  staircase,  force  their  way  into  the  w'aiting-room,  and 
there,  with  hats  drawn  up  in  battle  array  and  with  aggressive 
glances,  assail  the  beardless  young  abbe  w’ho  acts  as  secretary  to 
the  distinguished  prelate,  and  who,  in  his  despair,  invokes  the 
aid  of  invisible  powders  against  those  obstinate  canvassers  for 
audiences.  His  appeals  avail  him  not  at  all,  for,  to  the  curt 
and  dry  “Impossible”  which  they  receive  full  in  the  face,  after 
three  or  four  hours’  waiting,  the  fair  postulants  oppose  the  frank 
indifference  of  deaf  people  clinging  to  a  fixed  idea ;  they  sit  down 
again  and  smile. 

The  sight  was  not  of  a  nature  calculated  to  encourage  me.  I 
had  already  perceived  on  the  young  abbe’s  thin  lips  a  hint,  a 
glimmer  of  the  traditional  demurrer.  I  resolved  to  hustle  things. 

“I  w’ish  to  see  Monsignor  Bisleti  on  a  matter  of  importance,” 

I  said,  producing  my  card. 

“I  doubt  whether - ”  he  began. 

“Please  give  him  my  card.” 

Ten  minutes  later  I  w'as  shown  in  to  the  head  of  the  papal 
household. 

His  slender  figure  emerged,  violet-clad,  from  a  dark  comer  of 
the  spacious  study  in  which  he  receives  his  visitors.  The  supple¬ 
ness  of  his  movements  and  the  keenness  of  his  glance  make  him 
appear  the  classical  type  of  the  Roman  prelate.  The  head  is  in¬ 
telligent,  the  lips  pale  ;  the  eyes,  for  all  their  sharpness,  have  that 
look  of  weariness,  which  is  not  without  its  charm,  of  eyes  that 
have  read  much.  He  speaks  most  European  languages  admirably, 
and  his  manner  is  courteous  in  the  extreme. 

When  I  confessed  the  object  of  my  visit  he  seemed  profoundly 
astonished. 

“You  wdsh  to  see  the  Holy  Father?  It  is  very  difficult.  How¬ 
ever,  I  wull  try  to  give  you  a  permit  to  attend  his  mass.  .  .  . 
As  for  obtaining  a  private  audience,  you  will  have  to  put  your 
name  down  at  least  a  week  in  advance.” 

“The  fact  is  that  I  have  to  leave  Rome  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow.” 


“In  that  case  there  is  no  use  thinking  about  it.  .  .  .” 
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“Still,  Monsignor,  if  you  would  do  me  the  favour  to  submit 
rny  request  tv.  His  Holiness.  .  .  .” 

“Certainly  I  will ;  but  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  granted.” 

My  wife  and  I  took  leave  of  Monsignor  Bisleti  without  cherish¬ 
ing  any  great  hope ;  and  we  had  already  given  up  our  plan  when, 
while  we  were  sitting  at  breakfast  the  next  morning  in  the  dining¬ 
room  of  the  hotel,  the  porter  came  up  to  me,  with  a  wide,  beatific 
smile  on  his  faee,  and  said  : 

“There  is  a  messenger  from  the  Vatican  outside,  sir,  who 
^N-ishes  to  deliver  a  letter  to  you  in  person.” 

I  found  a  tall  footman,  dressed  all  in  black,  waiting  for  me 
in  the  hall.  He  handed  me  a  huge  envelope  sealed  with  the  papal 
arms.  The  envelope  contained  a  card  for  an  audienza  privata, 
inviting  me,  with  my  wife,  to  the  private  apartments  of  Pius  X. 
at  noon  that  day. 

What  miraculous  sorcery  had  caused  my  wishes  to  be  so 
promptly  heard?  Obviously,  the  Pope  did  not  share  INIonsignor 
Bisleti’s  preconceived  opinions  as  to  the  faculty  of  granting 
audiences. 

A  thoughtful  postscript  at  the  foot  of  the  higlietto  d' audienza 
mentioned  the  ceremonial  dress  to  be  worn  when  visiting  the 
Pope  ;  “court  cloaks  ”  for  the  cardinals,  silk  cloaks  for  the  bishops. 
Laymen  were  to  don  a  swallow-tail  coat  and  white  tie ;  ladies 
were  admitted  only  in  black  gowns,  with  a  lace  mantilla  on  their 
heads,  and  no  gloves. 

******** 

In  that  wonderful  city  wdiich  is  the  Vatican,  Pius  X.  has  left 
the  Appartamenti  Borgia  to  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  has  fixed 
his  own  residence  on  the  third  storey.  The  Scala  Pia  and  the 
Cortile  di  San  Damaso  lead  straight  up  to  it ;  but  there  is  another 
and  a  finer  road  which,  starting  from  the  Portone  di  Bronzo,  takes 
in  the  Scala  Begia,  winds  round  the  statue  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  plunges  into  a  maze  of  mysterious  staircases,  emerges  in 
the  Stanza  dello  Spirito  Santo,  passes  through  the  Sala  di 
Constantino,  and  follows  the  Loggie  di  Eaffaello  until  it  ends 
outside  the  Pontifical  waiting-rooms.  It  affords  a  gentle  ascent 
through  a  host  of  masterpieces  :  Michael  Angelo,  Perugino,  Luca 
della  Robbia,  and  the  divine  Raphael  receive  us  at  the  Scala 
Regia  and  do  not  take  leave  of  us  until  we  reach  the  threshold 
of  the  papal  door.  And  I  accepted  their  guidance  when  I  went 
to  the  Vatican,  preferring  to  take  this  circuitous  road,  with  the 
proud  and  powerful  appeal  which  it  makes  to  the  artistic  sense, 
rather  than  the  other  and  shorter  route. 

The  loggie  that  morning  were  flooded  with  sunshine  and  filled, 
alas !  with  the  irritating  chatter  of  the  numberless  tourists  who, 
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generation  after  generation,  come  to  rhapsodise  in  this  same 
spot.  The  red  Baedekers  glared  against  the  uniform  grey  of  the 
ladies’  dust-cloaks.  Shrill  exclamations  rang  out  in  the  accents 
of  Great  Britain,  to  be  drowned  forthwith  in  the  noisy  double-bass 
of  Teutonic  voices.  There  were  long-haired  young  men  who 
measured  the  magnificent  frescoes  with  their  hands,  and  young 
married  couples  who  spoke  not  a  single  word.  From  time  to 
time  a  violet  cassock  passed,  very  swiftly,  in  the  distance. 

At  the  end  of  the  gallery  a  sculptured  door,  with  the  arms  of 
Gregory  XIII.  carved  above  it,  opened  after  I  had  presented  my 
lettere  d’audienza,  and  I  suddenly  found  myself  separated  from  the 
light,  the  crowd,  and  the  noise.  A  suite  of  rooms  paved  in  marble 
and  hung  with  tapestries  stretched  before  me  in  the  soft  twilight 
shed  by  the  great  white  silk  curtains  of  the  tall  windows ;  mon¬ 
signori,  in  violet  mantles  and  floating  capes,  glided  by  in  the 
silence ;  a  picket  of  Swiss  Guards,  standing  motionless  with 
shouldered  halberds,  seemed  to  rise  from  the  depths  of  a  fabled 
past;  beyond  these,  the  hussolenti,  in  ruby  silk,  sat  on  a  velvet 
bench,  while  a  group  of  Noble  Guards,  booted,  spurred,  and  all 
agleam  with  gold  lace ,  bowed  respectfully  before  a  tall  and  slender 
figure  draped  in  scarlet  and  crowned  with  a  set  of  expressive 
angular  features.  Two  nuns  in  white  caps,  with  wide,  flapping 
wings  passed  and  evoked  a  memory  of  France  amid  the  surround¬ 
ings  where  we  stood  waiting  our  turn  to  be  received. 

******** 

A  sound  of  footsteps  :  from  behind  a  drawn  curtain  come  four 
bronzed  and  bearded  African  monks,  whose  coarse  frocks  fade 
gradually  from  sight  in  the  distance  of  the  vistaed  rooms.  Behind 
us  loud  sighs  escape  from  a  dark  comer  :  a  lady  in  a  mighty  state 
of  excitement  is  waiting,  like  ourselves,  for  the  honour  of  an 
audience.  In  her  hands  she  holds  a  strange  medley  of  objects : 
rosaries,  a  birthday-book,  prayer-books,  a  jewelled  necklace,  gold 
rings,  medals — a  whole  shop- windowful  of  things !  In  anxious 
tones  she  asks  a  young  domestic  prelate  ; 

“Do  you  think  the  Holy  Father  will  consent  to  bless  all  these?  ” 

The  young  prelate  gives  a  hardly  perceptible  smile  : 

“It  seems  a  good  deal.  .  .  .  But  the  Holy  Father  is  so  kind! 
Only  you  must  not  ask  him  for  an  autograph.  He  absolutely 
refuses.” 

And  the  birthday  book  straightway  disappears  into  a  little  hand¬ 
bag. 

INIeanwhile  the  room  has  become  filled  with  discreet  shadows ; 
officers  and  priests  fall  into  groups,  and  talk  in  low  voices. 

Suddenly  the  mid-day  gun  on  the  Janiculum  thunders  out ;  and 
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chimes  start  ringing  at  the  same  moment  :  those  of  St.  Peter’s 
first,  followed  by  the  chimes  of  all  Borne.  They  rise  from  the 
Trastevere,  they  come  down  from  the  Pincio,  they  fly  across  from 
the  Aventine  Hill,  they  hasten  up  from  the  golden  Campania,  they 
tell  the  beads  of  their  clear  and  merry  notes  and  mingle  their 
sweet,  grave  sounds  with  the  loud  brass  voice  of  the  basilica.  In 
the  half-light  of  the  room  the  shadow’s  suddenly  stoop.  The  red 
cassocks  and  violet  capes  bend  dow'n  in  a  deep  genuflexion,  the 
halberds  are  brought  smartly  to  the  marble  flooring ;  the  Noble 
Guards,  in  their  gilt  breastplates,  clap  their  heels  together  and 
give  the  military  salute  to  the  twelfth  hour,  the  blessed  hour  that 
is  passing.  .  .  . 

The  last  notes  of  the  Angelus  are  still  lingering  in  the  air  when  a 
cameriere  segreto  comes  up  to  us,  and  asks  us  to  follow  him. 
Monsignor  Bisleti  is  waiting  on  the  threshold  of  a  little  door. 
“Come,”  he  says. 

The  door  opens.  At  first  I  see  nothing  but  books,  numberless 
books,  all  around  an  immense  room,  w’hich  the  light  enters  in 
floods.  Beyond  the  open  windows  on  the  left,  Borne,  with  her 
hills  and  steeples,  lies  slumbering  in  a  blue  haze ;  on  the  right  a 
screen  cuts  off  and  conceals  a  portion  of  the  room.  Feeling  a  little 
nervous,  dazzled  by  this  sudden  brightness  following  so  close  upon 
the  gloom  in  w’hich  I  have  spent  the  last  half  hour,  I  peer  out  of 
my  eyes  in  vain — see  no  one.  Where  is  the  Pope? 

Monsignor  Bisleti  beckons  to  us.  I  pass  round  the  screen,  and 
suddenly,  behind  a  table  loaded  with  papers,  beside  a  crucifix 
hung  high  up  on  the  wall  and  slanting,  so  that  it  seems  to  bend 
its  look  of  pain  upon  him,  I  see  His  Holiness  Pius  X.  standing 
erect  in  the  imposing  purity  of  his  white  cassock. 

His  strongly-marked  features  are  plainly  defined  in  the  broad 
light.  The  stature  is  pow’erful,  the  shoulders  broad,  the  chin 
masterful,  the  mouth  singularly  expressive  ;  but  the  gentleness  of 
the  glance,  the  crystal  clearness  of  the  kindly  eyes  soften  the 
haughty  outline.  A  plentiful  crown  of  ash-coloured  hair  encircles 
the  little  w’hite  silk  skull-cap  w’hich  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  wears 
thrust  on  the  back  of  his  head  ;  his  plump  and  energetic  hands  are 
beautifully  shaped  ;  his  voice  is  grave,  sonorous,  and  distinct. 

Formerly,  the  etiquette  was  that  whoso  had  the  honour  of  being 
admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Pope  should  make  three  genu¬ 
flexions  as  he  entered  :  the  first  on  the  threshold ,  the  second  a  little 
further,  the  third  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  whose  slipper,  more¬ 
over,  he  was  obliged  to  kiss.  Leo.  XIII.  made  only  the  rarest 
exceptions  to  this  rule  :  Pius  X.  has  abolished  it.  He  does  not 
w’ish  you  to  talk  to  him  on  your  knees,  and,  when  you  still  make 
a  slight  genuflexion  on  entering  and  leaving,  he  hastens  to  raise 
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you  up ;  and  his  friendly  simplicity— I  was  almost  saying  his 
cordiality — at  once  puts  you  at  your  ease. 

With  a  simple  gesture  of  the  hand  he  invites  my  wife  and  me 
to  take  a  seat  on  either  side  of  him.  He  himself  has  sat  down  in 
a  wide  armchair  in  front  of  his  desk,  and,  while  speaking,  with 
one  hand  he  alternately  takes  up  and  lays  down  the  gold  pen¬ 
holder  that  lies  beside  the  inkstand ,  and  with  the  other  plays  with 
the  gold  chain  that  hangs  from  his  neck  and  supports  a  pectoral 
cross  in  emeralds — a  present  from  the  Emperor  William  to 
Leo.  XIII.  on  his  Jubilee— the  green  reflections  of  which  sparkle 
in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

At  this  solemn  moment  I  was  a  little  perplexed  and  troubled, 
as  the  Pope  does  not  speak  French.  Should  I  dare  to  venture 
upon  the  Italian  tongue,  which  I  knew  but  very  imperfectly? 

The  Holy  Father  put  an  end  to  my  embarrassment  very  pater¬ 
nally  by  asking  me  about  my  journey,  about  France  .  .  .  and 
when  I  apologised  for  the  insufficiency  of  my  acquaintance  with 
the  language  of  Dante  : 

“I  understand  you  quite  well  :  that  is  the  great  thing;  and, 
believe  me,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  as  much  in 
French  !  ” 

The  ice  was  broken,  and  my  mind  was  now  at  ease  and  con¬ 
fident. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  I  was  not  present  in 
the  Vatican  as  an  interviewer.  I  had  for  some  weeks  been  far 
removed  from  the  scene  of  religious  strife,  and  had  heard  only  a 
very  faint  echo  of  it  through  the  telegrams  in  the  Italian  papers. 
If,  however,  the  Holy  Father  consented — and  that  at  greater 
length  than  I  had  dared  hope — to  speak  to  me  of  “French  affairs,” 
as  they  say  in  Pome,  I  do  not  consider  myself  entitled,  by  repeat¬ 
ing  our  conversation  here,  to  abuse  the  confidence  which  he  was 
pleased  to  show  me  in  the  course  of  that  audience.  The  views  of 
Pius  X.  are  well  known ;  he  has  expressed  them  so  clearly  on 
other  occasions  that  there  can  be  no  need  to  recapitulate  them 
here. 

The  Pope  speaks  of  these  grave  matters  without  bitterness  and 
without  unnecessary  emphasis ;  his  words  reflect  a  calm  and 
deliberate  firmness.  He  appears  to  me  to  be  exceedingly  well 
informed  as  regards  the  intellectual  powers  of  foreign  statesmen ; 
he  has  formed  a  very  definite  opinion  of  each  of  them ;  and  this 
opinion  reveals  a  great  subtlety  of  appreciation,  combined  with  a 
serene  and  placid  philosophy. 

Leaving  the  political  ground,  we  talk  of  Italy,  of  its  artistic 
beauties  ...  I  call  the  Holy  Father’s  attention  to  the  wonderful 
panorama  that  stretches  beneath  his  windows,  and  I  permit  myself 
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to  ask  him  if  he  does  not  feel  a  profound  regret  at  being  now 
separated  for  ever  from  all  those  marvels. 

“I  suffered  greatly  at  first,”  he  says,  speaking  slowly;  “now  I 
am  resigned.  I  obey  the  will  of  God.” 

At  a  given  moment  I  bring  up  the  memory  of  Venice.  When 
he  hears  that  magic  name  his  eyes  light  up,  his  features  glow 
with  animation.  He  speaks  to  me  with  real  emotion  of  the  town 
in  which  he  spent  the  happiest  hours  of  his  life ;  and,  as  I  listen 
to  him,  I  remember  a  number  of  charming  anecdotes  which  I 
heard  about  his  life  in  Venice  when  I  last  visited  the  city  of  the 
Doges.  He  used  to  loathe  display  as  much  as  his  predecessor  in 
the  patriarchate  loved  it.  Cardinal  Sarto  could  never  accustom 
himself  to  luxury  in  any  form.  He  was  of  the  race  of  bishops 
who  have  a  “wooden  crozier  and  a  heart  of  gold.”  His  prede¬ 
cessor  never  went  out  but  in  a  gondola  with  four  rowers;  he 
himself  was  modestly  satisfied  with  a  one-oared  gondola  .  .  .  and 
yet  when  it  passed  dowm  the  Grand  Canal  hundreds  of  gondoliers 
would  escort  him,  seeking  for  a  blessing,  a  word  of  comfort  and 
encouragement  from  him  whom  they  called  familiarly  in  their 
Venetian  dialect,  “II  nostro  Si’or  Beppo.” 

Summoned  to  the  conclave  at  Borne,  when  he  left  Venice,  one 
blazing  morning  in  July,  greeted  by  the  prophetic  cry  of  “Long 
live  the  Pope !  ”  he  not  for  a  moment  doubted  that  he  should 
return. 

“So  little  did  I  think  that  I  should  never  see  Venice  again ,”^ 
he  says,  with  a  smile,  “that  I  took  a  biglietto  d’andata  e  ritorno.’* 

He  long  kept  this  return  ticket.  Wealthy  collectors  strove 
by  every  means  in  their  power  to  become  its  purchaser  ...  he 
invariably  refused.  Last  year  the  King  of  Greece,  in  the  course 
of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  Pope,  expressed  a  keen  desire  to 
possess  this  little  piece  of  cardboard  which  has  become  for  all 
time  historical — and  the  Pope  gave  it  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  one  humble  relic  with  which 
nothing  will  ever  induce  him  to  part.  This  relic  is  his  watch, 
a  little  cheap  nickel  watch. 

“It  marked  the  minutes  of  my  mother’s  death-struggles,”  he 
says,  “and  the  hour  of  my  definite  separation  from  the  outer 
world,  from  space  and  liberty.  It  has  marked  all  the  sad,  all 
the  joyous,  all  the  solemn  moments  of  my  life.  What  jewel  could 
be  more  precious  to  me  ?  ” 

He  carries  it  fastened  to  a  white  silk  cord  in  the  broad  sash 
which  he  wears  round  his  waist ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
offend  against  the  etiquette  which  hitherto  had  obliged  the  Pope, 
when  he  wished  to  know  the  time,  to  apply  to  one  of  his  prelates 
in  waiting. 
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This  extreme  simplicity,  I  repeat,  is  to  him  as  much  a  matter 
of  principle  as  of  habit.  It  governs  all  the  actions  of  his  life, 
and  is  in  admirable  keeping  with  his  instinctive,  sovereign,  and 
triumphant  kindness.  His  contempt  for  forms  and  ceremonies 
makes  it  much  easier  for  him  to  exercise  that  charity  which  was 
always  his  ruling  virtue.  If  the  sun  were  to  set  without  his 
having  made  at  least  one  human  being  happy,  he  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  say,  with  Titus  :  “I  have  wasted  my  day.”  He  rarely 
wastes  time. 

Endowed  with  an  essentially  liberal  mind,  he  professes  a  keen 
admiration  for  nations  that  love  independence  and  liberty,  such 
as  the  American  nation,  and  he  never  misses  an  opportunity  of 
bestowing  exceptional  marks  of  kindness  upon  them.  For 
instance,  tw'o  years  ago  a  group  of  American  pilgrims,  who  had 
come  to  Eome  under  the  conduct  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore,  obtained  leave  to  visit  the  private  gardens  of  the 
Vatican.  The  pilgrims,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  this 
favour.  They  w'anted,  in  addition,  then  and  there  to  see  the 
Pope.  Cardinal  Gibbons  scribbled  a  few  w’ords  in  pencil  on  a 
card,  which  he  sent  to  the  Holy  Father.  But  a  few  minutes 
elapsed  before  the  Pope  came  down  to  the  garden  and  walked 
straight  to  the  Cardinal,  who  tried  to  kiss  the  outstretched  hand, 
on  which  gleamed  the  marvellous  sapphire  of  the  Pontifical  ring. 
Pius  X.,  anticipating  and  preventing  His  Eminence’s  movement, 
opened  wide  his  arms  and  gave  a  fraternal  embrace  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Baltimore,  subsequently  entering  upon  a  familiar  talk 
with  the  American  pilgrims,  who  gave  him  an  enthusiastic 
ovation. 

Coupled  wuth  this  lovable  good  nature  Pius  X.  possesses  a  very 
delicate  sense  of  humour,  of  which  I  received  a  number  of  delight¬ 
ful  instances  in  the  course  of  my  conversation  with  him.  After 
putting  a  few'  questions  to  me  on  the  organisation  of  newspapers 
in  France,  he  asked  me  if  our  journalists  are  gifted  with  as 
fruitful  an  imagination  as  certain  of  their  colleagues. 

“For,  you  know,  the  reporter  who  is  short  of  news  is  a  terrible 
man  !  Did  not  the  Socialist  Roman  journalists,  for  instance,  say 
that  I  had  the  most  extraordinary  and  enormous  meals  served, 
and  that  my  table  recalled  the  table  of  Lucullus  ?  .  .  .  However, 
those  gentlemen  had  to  yield  to  evidence.  .  .  .  They  watched  the 
entrance  to  our  kitchens,  hoping  to  discover  in  the  provisions 
which  are  brought  there  day  by  day  the  dazzling  confirmation  of 
their  allegations.  .  .  .  Well,  in  the  end  they  were  bound  to  admit 
that  my  succulent  bills  of  fare  were  composed  invariably  of  risotto 
and  meat,  meat  and  risotto  ”  ;  and  the  Holy  Father  adds  archly  : 
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“In  point  of  fact,  it  w'as  the  memory  of  Lucullus  that  they 
calumniated.” 

At  a  certain  moment  I  venture  to  put  a  few  questions  to  him 
on  the  development  of  Catholicism  in  Germany.  The  subject  is 
a  delicate  one ,  and  I  am  anxious  to  employ  words  that  say  exactly 
what  I  mean  to  say  and  no  more.  ...  I  have  selected  them 
beforehand  in  my  mind.  But,  alas !  my  lack  of  experience  in 
speaking  Italian  has  the  most  grievous  discomfiture  in  store  for 
me.  I  get  mixed  up  in  my  phrases,  and  find  myself  addressing 
the  Pope  in  the  second  person  singular !  My  wife  gives  me  a 
look  of  dismay.  ...  I  am  all  abashed,  and  stop  and  apologise. 
Pius  X.  smiles  in  evident  amusement. 

“Why  should  I  mind?”  he  asks.  “After  all,  we  say  thee  and 
thou  to  God  in  Latin  !  ” 

But  the  precious  moments  are  flying.  A  chamberlain  had  dis¬ 
creetly  entered  the  room  and,  kneeling  in  the  attitude  prescribed 
by  tradition,  reminds  the  Holy  Father  that  there  are  others  hoping 
for  the  honour  of  a  presentation.  Thereupon  Pius  X.  rises  from 
his  chair,  signs  to  us  to  stay  where  w^e  are,  and  walks  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  library.  Coming  to  a  writing-desk  which 
stands  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  room,  he  takes  a  little  key,  stoops 
down  to  the  floor,  opens  a  drawer,  fumbles  in  it  for  a  second  or 
two,  and  at  last  returns  to  us,  holding  in  his  hands  a  red  case 
stamped  with  his  arms. 

“This,”  he  explains,  giving  the  case  to  my  wufe,  “is  a  small 
keepsake  which  the  Pope  sends  to  your  little  daughter.  It  is  a 
medal  of  the  Madonna.  I  have  blessed  it.  I  hope  that  it  will 
always  bring  her  happiness.” 

After  this  kind  thought,  this  charming  act,  our  audience  comes 
to  an  end.  The  pastoral  hand  adorned  with  the  shining  emerald 
of  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  is  raised  with  a  grave  and  spacious  gesture 
to  bless  us,  while  we  sink  down  on  the  threshold  of  the  door.  For 
the  last  time  those  clear  eyes,  those  expressive  and  limpid  eyes, 
whose  penetrating  brightness  appears  about  to  fathom  the  most 
sacred  depths  of  our  soul,  envelop  us  in  their  living  light.  Then, 
suddenly,  the  curtain  drops.  .  .  .  The  vision  has  disappeared. 

As  I  once  more  pass  through  the  proud  and  gloomy  rooms  on 
my  way  to  the  Scala  di  San  Damaso,  I  am  struck  by  the  startling 
contrast  between  the  austerity  and  intimacy  of  the  papal  study 
w'Lich  I  have  just  left  and  the  sumptuousness  of  these  magnificent 
antechambers.  The  august  prisoner  of  an  idea,  who  guides  the 
destinies  of  Catholicism,  has  preserved  amid  the  splendour  of  his 
prison-house  the  habits  of  his  ecclesiastical  life ;  from  this  point 
of  view  the  Pope  has  remained  the  humble  country  parish  priest. 
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Rising  at  five  o’clock,  he  is  found  by  the  dawn,  as  of  yore,  in  his 
oratory,  where  every  morning  he  says  mass,  served  by  his  private 
secretary.  Monsignor  Bressan.  Then,  after  an  early  cup  of  coffee 
and  milk,  come  reading  and  correspondence,  followed  by  a  short 
walk  in  the  lonely  garden.  Receptions  and  audiences,  the  reading 
of  reports,  interrupted  by  a  frugal  meal  at  noon,  fill  up  the  mono¬ 
tony  of  the  long,  cloistered  days.  And,  again  as  of  yore,  when 
the  day  is  waning  and  the  church  bells  ring  the  evening  Angelus, 
Pius  X.,  like  the  apostles  before  him,  summons  two  of  the  faithful 
whom  devotion  or  employment  brings  to  the  Vatican  and  speaks 
a  kind  word  to  them,  thus  literally  fulfilling  the  precepts  of 
St.  Paul  to  become  “all  things  to  all  men  so  that  all  may  be 
gained  over  to  Christ.”  Only  these  meetings,  instead  of  being 
held,  as  in  the  time  when  the  Pope  ruled  the  diocese  of  Venice, 
on  some  piazzetta,  some  picturesque  and  popular  square,  are  held 
nowadays  in  the  loggie,  to  which  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael 
have  set  a  frame  of  undying  beauty. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  anecdote,  a  philosopher  has  said,  that 
man  reveals  himself  most  thoroughly.  This  aphorism  is  all 
the  more  true,  in  my  opinion,  w’hen  wre  have  to  do  with  a  person 
w'ho  belongs  to  history.  And  so  I  have  striven,  in  these  hurried 
travelling  notes,  with  the  aid  of  the  personal  talk  which  I  was 
able  to  gather,  of  the  movements  and  attitudes  which  I  was 
allowed  to  catch  during  my  audience — of  the  things,  in  short, 
which  I  saw  and  heard — to  set  down  the  most  striking  and 
characteristic  features  of  this  interesting  and  majestic  con¬ 
temporary  figure. 

The  impression  which  I  have  retained  is  that  of  a  very  noble, 
very  upright,  very  candid  mind.  These  are  admirable  qualities 
in  the  priest ;  are  they  enough  for  the  Pontiff  summoned  to  fulfil 
the  delicate  and  formidable  task  of  governing  a  community  of 
more  than  two  hundred  million  souls,  and  defending  the  interests 
of  a  Church  whose  power  is  being  more  violently  contested  now 
than  it  ever  was  before?  This  is  another  question,  the  complexity 
of  which  cannot  be  denied. 

The  irony  of  fate  decreed,  as  we  know,  that  Pius  X.,  the 
idealist,  the  essential  peace-maker,  should,  on  the  very  morrow 
of  his  accession ,  be  flung  into  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  serious 
struggles  that  Catholicism  has  had  to  sustain  since  the  French 
Revolution — the  struggle  that  decided  the  rupture  between  the 
Holy  See  and  France.  Leo  XIII.  had  already  foreseen  the  dread 
crisis ;  and  nothing  but  the  flexibility  of  his  political  genius,  to 
which  the  philosopher’s  definition,  “Genius  is  one  long  spell 
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of  patience,”  might  be  applied — nothing  but  this  flexibility,  this 
suppleness,  had  delayed  the  outburst.  The  predecessor  of  Pius  X. 
considered  that  the  Church  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  could  only 
retain  its  sphere  of  influence  by  collaborating  with  “the  per¬ 
manent  forces”  of  the  country.  He  therefore  made  it  his  study 
to  reconcile  Catholics  with  the  existing  Governments,  or  to  draw 
closer  the  union  which  he  thought  necessary,  at  all  costs,  between 
Church  and  State.  That  is  why  he  first  advised  and  subsequently 
ordered  the  French  Monarchists  to  rally  to  the  Republic. 

The  advice  was  respectfully  received,  but  was  not  followed; 
and  it  procured  Leo  XIII.  some  harsh  criticism.  Nevertheless, 
it  had  this  advantage  :  that  it  rendered  more  difficult  the  efforts 
of  the  anti-clerical  Government  to  create  plausible  motives  for  a 
quarrel  between  Paris  and  the  Vatican.  The  Pope  wished,  above 
all  things,  to  avoid  the  breaking  off  of  the  Concordat,  which,  since 
the  days  of  Napoleon  I.,  had  allowed  the  Catholic  Church  its 
standing  as  the  official  religion  of  France,  and  placed  the  priests 
on  a  level  with  the  civil  officers  by  conferring  upon  them  the  same 
rights,  privileges,  and  salaries. 

With  Pius  X.  things  changed.  Pius  X.  expects  less  from  men 
and  politics.  He  did  not  shrink  from  acts  which  were  judged 
severely  by  certain  politicians,  but  which  were  applauded  by  the 
real  Catholics,  even  though  they  were  at  variance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  diplomacy. 

In  the  year  following  his  accession,  he  delivered  a  frontal 
attack  on  the  French  Government  by  expressing  in  a  speech 
delivered  to  the  cardinals  his  indignation  at  the  brutality  of 
Combes,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  expelling  the  congregations, 
robbing  them  of  their  property,  and  closing  the  religious  schools. 
“We  condemn,”  he  declared,  “and  loudly  deplore  these  harsh 
measures,  which  are  essentially  opposed  to  the  idea  of  liberty, 
properly  understood,  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  countiy, 
to  the  intrinsic  rights  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  the  rules 
that  govern  civilisation  itself.” 

Legitimate  as  this  vehement  protest  was,  it  none  the  less  con¬ 
stituted  a  direct  criticism  of  the  French  Government  which  the 
latter  was  not  slow  in  resenting,  and  which  it  turned  to  account 
forthwith  in  order  to  lend  force  to  its  campaign  against  the 
Vatican.  The  quarrel  between  the  two  Powers  assumed  a  more 
bitter  form  when  the  question  arose  of  appointing  a  number  of 
new  French  bishops.  Everybody  knows  that,  by  the  terms  of 
the  Concordat,  the  nomination  of  bishops  was  subject  to  a  previous 
understanding  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Government.  As 
no  agreement  could  be  come  to,  the  vacant  bishoprics  remained 
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without  incumbents  ;  and  this  led  to  profound  perturbation  among 
the  French  clergy. 

Meanwhile,  the  incident  took  place  which  was  destined  to  be 
the  conclusive  cause  of  the  official  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
When  it  was  decided,  in  1904,  that  M.  Loubet  should  go  to  Rome 
to  return  the  visit  which  the  King  of  Italy  had  paid  him  in  Paris 
the  year  before,  a  grave  question  arose  :  Would  the  Pope  receive 
the  President  at  the  Vatican?  The  tradition  had,  until  that  time, 
been  strictly  observed  which  ever  since  the  days  when  the  Pope 
was  despoiled  of  his  States,  prohibited  the  ruler  of  a  Catholic 
country  from  paying  an  official  visit  to  the  Italian  sovereign  in 
Rome.  And  this  tradition,  on  first  principles,  excluded  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  such  event. 

Would  Pius  X.  make  an  exception  to  the  established  rule,  in 
view  of  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  a  complete  rupture  with  the  French  Government?  M. 
Loubet,  who  secretly  lamented  the  increasing  separatist  ten¬ 
dencies  of  his  ministers,  was  keenly  anxious  that  the  Pope  should 
make  this  exception.  He  opened  his  heart  on  the  subject  to  the 
Cardinal- Archbishop  of  Bordeaux. 

“Let  the  Pope  receive  me,”  he  said,  “in  order  to  lay  the  storm 
which  I  shall  be  powerless  to  ward  off  if  he  offers  France  an 
insult  in  my  person.” 

This  was  the  opinion  also  of  a  certain  number  of  the  French 
bishops.  Nevertheless,  Pius  X.  refused  to  give  way.  He  argued 
that  the  Roman  observance  was  positive  and  allowed  of  no  ex¬ 
ception  whatever;  and  that  to  receive  M.  Loubet  would,  for  the 
Holy  See,  be  tantamount  to  accepting  the  accomplished  fact  and 
recognising  the  Italian  constitution,  which  robbed  the  Pope  of 
his  temporal  power  and  his  States.  In  reality  Pius  X.  feared 
that,  by  opening  the  doors  of  the  Vatican  to  the  official  guest 
of  the  King,  he  would  expose  himself  to  the  just  recrimination 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  the  King 
of  Spain,  to  whom  similar  favours  had  been  refused  in  the  past. 

M.  Loubet’s  journey  took  place.  The  Pope,  not  content  with 
taking  no  notice  of  it — a  course  which  he  was  fully  entitled  to 
adopt — deemed  it  his  duty  to  register  a  protest,  through  diplomatic 
channels,  with  all  the  Catholic  Powers,  against  the  President’s 
visit  to  the  Quirinal,  which  he  styled  an  “offensive  act”  towards 
the  Holy  See. 

However  strictly  in  accordance  with  tradition  this  attitude  may 
have  been,  I  think  that  it  was  to  be  regretted  from  the  more 
practical  point  of  view  of  the  political  relations  between  France 
and  the  Vatican.  It  supplied  members  of  the  anti-clerical  party 
with  formidable  arguments  in  favour  of  their  case,  and,  at  the 
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same  time,  it  wounded  the  susceptibilities  of  a  large  number  of 
Frenchmen,  who  considered  that  the  Pope’s  action  was  a  sort 
of  declaration  of  a  breach  with  France.  Ministers  at  first  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  recalling  our  ambassador  at  the  Vatican ; 
then  things  went  from  bad  to  worse,  until  they  ended  in  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  and  the  institution  of  religious 
persecution  in  France. 

In  this  tragic  and  painful  era  now  opening  before  the  Church 
the  Pope  asserts  the  characteristics  that  mark  his  personality  and 
his  policy. 

“Let  the  bitterest  events  come,”  he  declares,  in  the  Consistory 
of  November  14th,  1904.  “They  will  find  us  prepared  and  not 
afraid,  for  we  are  justified  by  the  words  of  Christ.” 

And  elsewhere,  speaking  of  the  persecution  of  which  the  clergy 
are  the  object,  he  asks  : 

“  Docs  liberty  exist  when  men  openly  admit  that  they  are  trying 
to  weaken  religion  by  ruining  the  helpers  whom  Providence  has 
appointed  to  its  Church  in  view  of  her  mission  ?  ” 

It  was  with  the  moral  omnipotence  of  principles  that  the  Pope 
meant  to  resist  the  brutal  force  of  his  adversaries. 

The  law  of  separation  of  Church  and  State,  voted  by  the  French 
Parliament,  after  prolonged  discussions,  on  December  7th,  1905, 
breaks  off  the  last  relations  that  existed  between  the  two  Powders 
and  inaugurates  for  the  clergy  a  period  of  persecution  and  singular 
brutality.  The  decree  of  separation  implies  not  only  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  salaries  awarded  by  the  Concordat  of  Napoleon  I. 
to  the  bishops  and  priests,  but  also  the  reversion  to  the  State  of 
all  the  real  property,  the  convents,  palaces,  rectories,  and 
churches,  which,  like  the  public  buildings,  belong  to  it  by  right, 
if  not  in  fact. 

The  excitement  in  the  French  Catholic  world  is  great.  The 
Government,  realising  the  gravity  of  the  steps  which  it  has  taken, 
and  fearing  the  outburst  of  indignation  that  would  show  itself 
among  the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  including  even  the  un¬ 
believers,  if  it  touched  the  Churches  to  drive  God  from  them  and 
to  prohibit  public  worship,  proposes  an  arrangement  which,  under 
the  name  of  “associations  of  worship,”  would  authorise  the  Church 
to  retain  her  ecclesiastical  goods.  It  is  a  question  of  organising, 
in  each  parish,  associations  composed  of  lay  elements  whose 
business  it  would  be  to  administer  ecclesiastical  property  under 
the  control  of  the  State  and  to  ensure  the  service  of  public 
worship.  The  priest,  thenceforth,  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
civil  power.  Moreover,  this  arrangement  deprives  the  Church  of 
the  free  exercise  of  her  authority  and  of  her  rights. 

The  Pope,  notwithstanding  the  comparative  security  which  this 
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suggestion  undoubtedly  affords  to  the  continuance  of  the  exercise 
of  public  worship  in  France,  rejects  it  with  energy. 

“  Nothing  is  more  opposed  to  the  liberty  of  the  Church  than  this 
law,”  he  proclaims,  in  his  encyclical  of  February  11th,  1906. 
‘‘When,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  the  associations  of 
worship,  the  Separation  Law  prevents  the  clergy  from  fully  exer¬ 
cising  their  authority  and  their  cure  over  the  souls  of  the  faithful ; 
when  it  assigns  the  supreme  jurisdiction  over  these  associations 
to  the  State  and  submits  them  to  a  whole  series  of  limitations, 
outside  the  common  law,  which  render  their  foundation  difficult 
and  their  maintenance  still  more  difficult ;  when,  after  proclaiming 
liberty  of  worship,  it  restricts  its  exercise  hy  multifarious  excep¬ 
tions  ;  when  it  deprives  the  Church  of  the  domestic  supervision 
of  the  buildings  of  public  worship  and  invests  the  State  there¬ 
with  in  her  stead ;  when  it  fetters  the  preaching  of  Catholic  faith 
and  morals  and  imposes  a  severe  and  exceptional  penal  system 
upon  the  ministers ;  when  it  sanctions  these  provisions  and  many 
other  provisions  of  a  like  character,  which  easily  give  scope  for 
arbitrary  conduct,  what  does  it  do  but  place  the  Church  in  a 
position  of  humiliating  subjection  and,  on  the  pretext  of  pro¬ 
tecting  public  order,  rob  peaceful  citizens,  who  still  form  the 
immense  majority  in  France,  of  the  sacred  right  of  practisiug 
their  own  religion?  And,  therefore,  it  is  not  only  hy  restricting 
the  exercise  of  public  worship,  to  which  the  Separation  Law 
falsely  reduces  the  whole  essence  of  religion,  that  the  State  injures 
the  Church ;  it  is  also  by  hindering  her  influence,  which  has 
alw'ays  been  so  salutary,  over  the  people,  and  hy  paralysing  her 
activity  in  a  thousand  different  ways.” 

Pius  X.,  as  we  see,  rightly  considers  that  it  is  important  above 
all  to  protect  the  dignity  of  the  Church,  even  at  the  cost  of  the 
most  cruel  trials.  He  foresees,  however,  that  his  instructions  will 
encounter  resistance  among  those  Catholics  who  are  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  high-minded  to  face  the  dangers  implied  by  the  attitude 
which  he  counsels  them  to  adopt.  The  Pope’s  first  and  foremost 
thought,  therefore,  is  to  promote  discipline  and  perfect  unity 
among  all  the  French  Catholics  called  upon  to  sustain  a  common 
struggle. 

‘‘If  you  wdsh  to  defend  religion,”  he  says,  in  the  same 
encyclical,  ‘‘twm  matters  are  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  You 
must,  in  the  first  place,  model  yourselves  so  faithfully  upon  the 
precepts  of  the  law  of  Christ  that  your  acts  and  your  whole  life 
do  honour  to  the  faith  which  you  profess.  Next,  you  must  con¬ 
tinue  very  closely  united  with  those  whose  particular  business  it 
is  to  watch  over  religion  here  below  :  with  your  priests,  with  your 
bishops,  and,  above  all,  with  the  Apostolic  See,  which  is  the  pivot 
of  the  Catholic  faith  and  of  all  that  is  done  in  its  name. 
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Thus  armed  for  the  contest,  you  shall  march  onwards  without 

fear.  .  .  . 

The  necessity  for  a  close  solidarity  thus  becomes  apparent  as 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff’s  policy. 
Ho  returns  to  it  incessantly  in  all  his  allocutions  ;  and  I  am  bound 
to  say  that,  after  a  period  of  irresolution,  the  Catholics  of  France 
have  gradually  grouped  themselves  in  a  body  around  the  pontifical 
throne.  The  public  manifestations  which  took  place  a  few  months 
ago  on  the  occasion  of  the  beatification  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  which 
brought  to  Eome  more  than  50,000  French  Catholics,  and  over 
400  members  of  the  French  clergy ,  have  borne  the  most  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  reality  of  this  union. 

It  was  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  time  of  the 
collisions,  not  always  unattended  by  bloodshed,  which  took  place 
in  France  when  the  State,  on  the  pretext  of  taking  possession  of 
its  churches,  tried  to  draw  up  the  inventory  of  their  contents,  that 
the  Pope  had  advised  resistance  by  force.  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  disapproved  of  it  explicitly.  The  Pope, 
as  I  have  said,  is  not  a  statesman,  but  a  man  of  religion  and  a 
theologian.  Violent  methods  are  repugnant  to  him,  because  they 
are  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Christ. 

“It  is  not  by  means  of  violence,”  he  says  in  the  encyclical  of 
August  17th,  1906,  “but  by  dint  of  firmness  that  Catholics,  by 
entrenching  themselves  within  their  rights  as  within  a  citadel, 
will  succeed  in  breaking  down  the  obstinacy  of  their  enemies.” 

Nor  does  his  conception  of  the  part  which  the  oppressed  Church 
should  play  lack  grandeur.  Despoiled  of  her  riches  and  her 
resources,  he  sees  her  more  powerful  for  the  very  reason  that  she 
is  more  democratic  and  adorned  wdth  the  halo  of  her  poverty. 
To  the  bishops  and  priests  w^ho  ask  him  what  is  to  happen  if 
the  State  deprives  the  clergy  of  the  use  of  the  churches  : 

“You  must  do  as  the  apostles  did,”  he  replies.  “You  must 
celebrate  worship  in  the  barns  and  make  your  appeal  to  charity.” 

The  anti-clerical  Government,  dreading  the  popularity  which 
the  Church  might  gain  as  a  martyr,  has  refused  to  give  her  this 
opportunity. 

Had  he  acted  differently — the  failure  of  his  several  endeavours 
proves  it — he  would  have  run  the  danger  of  rousing  violent  pro¬ 
tests  in  France,  even  among  non-believers.  For  the  Frenchman, 
in  spite  of  all  things,  retains  an  affectionate  respect  for  God’s 
house,  because  it  calls  up  fond  memories  before  his  eyes,  because 
all  his  kin,  living  or  dead,  have  frequented  it,  and  because  its 
steeple  has  tolled,  and  will  toll,  all  the  solemn  and  decisive  hours 
of  his  life. 
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The  peaceful  firmness  of  Pius  X.,  therefore,  has  been  able,  up 
to  the  present,  to  accept  in  a  certain  measure  the  attacks  that 
have  been  made  upon  it.  Certainly  the  hour  has  not  yet  come  to 
form  an  impartial  judgment  of  the  Pontiff’s  policy,  which  is  one 
that  cannot  be  appreciated  in  its  immediate  results,  but  only  in  its 
remote  and  distant  consequences. 

“Governments  have  brute  force  on  their  side;  the  Church  has 
time  on  hers,”  said  the  Pope  lately  to  a  bishop  who  was  giving 
voice  to  his  anxiety. 

I  think  that  we  may  well  seek  in  this  profoundly  true  definition 
of  the  real  power  of  the  Church  the  explanation  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Pope  himself.  Pius  X.  is  persuaded  that  the  crisis  through 
which  the  Church  is  at  this  moment  passing  is  a  squall  that  will 
blow'  over,  and  believes  that  the  Church  will  recover  her  strength 
and  her  vitality,  not  by  striving  to  guide  the  evolution  of 
ideas  into  certain  channels,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  repudiating 
it  with  all  the  energy  at  her  command.  That  is  w'hy  Pius  X. 
never  ceases  fighting  every  manifestation  of  that  Modernism 
w'hich  he  considers  the  enemy  of  the  faith,  and  why  he  wishes 
gradually  to  bring  Catholics  back  to  the  very  principles  from 
which  the  religion  of  fraternity,  forgiveness,  and  love  drew  its 
inspiration. 

Is  he  right?  Has  he  a  true  conception  of  what  should  be  the 
conduct  and  the  attitude  of  the  Church  in  these  days?  The  future 
will  tell  us.  What  is  quite  certain  is  that  the  Pope,  who  ardently 
and  nobly  realises  the  most  striking  expression  of  holiness,  scorns 
the  subtleties  of  politics.  He  does  not  understand  them,  does  not 
know  them.  He  has  marked  out  for  himself  a  straight  course 
amid  the  rocks  :  he  wdll  faithfully  pursue  it  to  the  end. 

Eene  L.\ea. 
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Naval  politics  are  becoming  very  confused.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  wild  Protectionists  who  are  championing  the  Navy,  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  fact  that  Protection,  as  distinct  from  a  moderate  reform 
of  the  tariff,  would  endanger,  if  not  actually  destroy,  our  sea 
power;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  Free  Traders  who 
have  forgotten  that  a  Free  Trade  country,  dependent  upon  foreign 
supplies  for  food  and  raw  material,  must  have  a  Navy  invincible 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  challenge.  We  have  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four  agreeing  that  possibly  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  abandonment 
of  the  Two-Power  Standard  in  favour  of  a  new  formula  of  two 
keels  to  one  against  the  next  strongest  Power — Germany,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  w'e  have  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  for  tw^enty  years 
regarded  by  thousands  as  the  ideal  of  John  Bull  as  sailor,  telling 
a  City  gathering  that  those  who  hold  such  views  are  “wild  men,” 
and  adding  that  he  has  never  heard  of  worse  lunacy.  We  have  one 
cloud  of  witnesses  who  state  that  the  Navy  is  all  right,  and  another 
cloud  of  witnesses,  with  far  better  lungs,  who  state  that  the 
Navy  is  all  wrong.  Confidential  documents  which  have  been 
abstracted  from  their  proper  keeping  are  issued  broadcast  for 
the  edification  of  the  world.  There  are  rumours  of  serious  dis¬ 
sensions  among  senior  officers  of  the  Fleet,  w’hile  on  the  other 
side  of  the  North  Sea  we  have  a  Navy  united,  intent  on  its  owm 
business,  and  consumed  with  zeal. 

When,  after  seven  years’  active  employment  at  sea.  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  hauled  down  his  flag,  it  w’as  hoped  that  he 
might  assist  his  fellow-countrymen  to  form  a  right  conception  of 
naval  policy.  He  delivered  an  address  on  June  30th  to  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  he  made  a  speech  of  criticism 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  at  the  same  time  he  brought  forward  a 
scheme  of  shipbuilding,  which  he  announced  that  friends  of  his 
“who,  both  in  strategy  and  in  war  and  knowledge  of  shipbuilding, 
were  supreme,”  had  assisted  him  in  elaborating. 

The  speech  merits  examination,  but,  first,  it  is  desirable  to  con¬ 
sider  the  exact  position  of  the  speaker.  He  is  one  of  the  ninety- 
six  admirals  on  the  active  list,  to  say  nothing  of  the  250  on 
retired  pay.  He  is  still  subject  to  the  duly  constituted  authority 
which  controls  the  Navy.  In  order  to  get  the  position  quite  clear, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  consists  at 
present  of  Mr.  Reginald  McKenna,  Mr.  George  Lambert,  Dr. 
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Macnamara,  and  Sir  Charles  Inigo  Thomas,  Permanent  Secre¬ 
tary,  on  its  civil  side;  and  on  its  naval  side  there  are  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet  Sir  John  Fisher,  who  has  had  a  larger  and  wdder  experi¬ 
ence  of  naval  administration  than  any  other  officer  now  alive ; 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  F.  C.  B.  Bridgeman,  until  recently  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Home  Fleet ;  Bear- Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe, 
lately  holding  a  command  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet ;  and  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  Alfred  L.  Winsloe — four  naval  officers  of  approved  ability, 
whose  professional  authority  is  not  less  because  they  do  not 
happen  to  be  either  politicians  or  platform  orators.  These 
Ministers  and  naval  officers  are  the  “  Commissioners  for  executing 
the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,”  and  they  act  under  the  authority 
of  an  Order  in  Council  issued  by  the  King  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Government  of  the  day.  Not  they,  but  the  whole  Board  as 
a  unit,  are  Lord  Charles  Beresford’s  masters  to,  at  least,  the  same 
degree  as  the  board  of  directors  of  a  large  corporation  are  the 
masters  of  those  who  constitute  the  staff. 

It  is  w^ell  to  make  this  point  quite  clear,  because  it  is  apt  to  be 
forgotten  in  these  days  of  loose  thinking  that  the  Navy  is,  or 
should  be,  a  disciplined  force,  and  in  a  disciplined  force  you  must 
have  authority  exercised  from  above  and  not  from  below.  The 
Navy  is  not  a  co-operative  society  in  which  every  naval  officer  has 
one  or  more  shares,  according  to  his  rank,  and  elects  from  year  to 
year  an  executive  committee  to  carry  out  the  work  of  administra¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  majority.  We  must 
readjust  our  views,  and  get  back  to  the  old  historical  conception 
of  Admiralty  authority,  for  success  in  w’ar  depends  on  unfaltering, 
unreasoning  obedience.  If  the  Admiralty  is  wrong  it  is  not  the 
business  of  the  Navy  to  set  it  right,  but  of  the  country,  which 
elected  the  Government  which  appointed  the  Admiralty.  The 
present  Board  of  Admiralty  is  not,  however,  the  creation  of  the 
present  Government,  but  of  the  preceding  Unionist  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  recalled  Sir  John  Fisher  from  active  employment  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  in  order  that 
he  might  reform  the  Navy  and  sweep  away  all  the  w^astefiil 
excrescences  which  had  grown  up  while  we  were  passing  from 
sails  to  steam.  This  w^ork  he  and  the  officers  associated  with  him 
have  been  engaged  upon  for  nearly  five  years,  during  which  there 
has  been  continuity  of  naval  policy. 

This  period  recalls  the  reform  era  associated  with  Lord  St. 
Vincent.  The  most  impartial  naval  historian  of  our  time,  the  late 
Vice-Admiral  Philip  H.  Colomb,  has  remarked  of  St.  Vincent 
that,  “while  his  greatness  has  been  dimmed  by  the  light  of  a 
brighter  star,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  binary  group, 
preponderance  in  weight  belonged  to  Jervis  if  brilliancy  predomi- 
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natod  in  Nelson.  The  older  man,  we  feel,  made  the  Fleet  that 
the  younger  man  used  with  such  effect.”  St.  Vincent,  the  reformer 
and  creator  of  the  Fleet  which  won  for  us  our  supremacy,  let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  w'as  attacked  by  every  place-hunter,  by  everyone 
whose  perquisites  he  reduced,  and  by  every  officer  who  objected  to 
change  ;  he  was  arraigned  before  Parliament,  in  particular  by  Pitt, 
not  to  mention  the  Tadpoles  and  Tapers  of  the  period.  He  was 
denounced  as  a  ruthless  economist — a  destroyer  of  all  that  was 
ancient  and  well-established.  ”  The  more  the  details  were  probed 
into,”  adds  Admiral  Colomb,  “the  more  it  was  seen  that  St. 
Vincent  was  no  niggard  in  a  just  expenditure.  He  shone  out 
only  more  and  more  as  a  real  naval  reformer  who  aimed  at  pro¬ 
ducing  a  full  naval  force  without  a  waste  of  money.  The  history 
even  of  the  time  showed  the  righteousness  of  his  aims.  At  this 
day  we  are  exalting  the  wisdom  of  his  judgment  to  the  skies  by 
doing  nearly  all  that  he  said  ninety-six  years  ago  we  ought  to  do.” 

After  nearly  a  century  of  slothful  peace,  the  time  was  ripe 
for  another  naval  reformer.  With  the  hour  came  the  man  in  Sir 
Jolm  Fisher.  His  service  at  the  Admiralty  as  First  Sea  Lord 
commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1904.  Of  course,  his  reforms  have 
been  opposed.  It  is  natural  that,  as  in  St.  Vincent’s  days,  every 
conservative  influence  should  rise  against  him.  He  has  scraped 
thousands  of  barnacles  from  the  Fleet,  and  the  operation  has  been 
painful  to  some,  inconvenient  to  many  more,  and  an  outrage  on  the 
feelings  of  every  disciple  of  the  old  school ,  the  school  of  the  wood 
and  sail  era.  Only  just  over  thirty  years  ago  the  first  battleship 
without  sails  was  passed  into  the  Fleet,  and  every  admiral,  vice- 
admiral,  and  even  rear-admiral  of  to-day  w’as  trained  in  the  sail 
Navy.  The  marvel  is  that  any  senior  officer  has  favoured  reform 
—for  we  all  love  w’hat  is  old  and  associated  with  our  earliest 
memories.  Sir  John  Fisher,  an  officer  who  is  the  absolute  archi¬ 
tect  of  his  own  career,  is  the  moving  force  and  the  figurehead  of 
the  New  School — a  school  which  holds  that  every  officer  must  be 
an  engineer ;  that  speed  has  become  the  weather-gauge  of  war ; 
that  concentration  is  the  essential  element  of  naval  power ;  that 
secrecy  of  preparation  is  the  talisman  of  victory ;  and  that  the 
Navy  exists  for  one  purpose  and  one  purpose  only — to  keep  the 
peace  by  its  instant  readiness  for  war,  and,  if  the  gage  is  thrown 
down,  to  go  in  and  win. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  commenting  upon  Lord  Charles 
Beresford’s  speech  to  attribute  its  tone  in  large  measure  to  per¬ 
sonal  considerations,  and  particularly  to  animosity  towards  Sir 
John  Fisher.  Everyone  in  the  Service  has  known  for  years  past 
the  relations  existing  between  these  twm  officers  of  high  rank,  and, 
unfortunately,  the  public  are  no  longer  ignorant.  It  is  only  fair 
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to  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  however,  to  remember  that  he  has  been 
a  critic  of  every  Admiralty,  and  for  many  yej^s  past — whenever 
he  has  been  on  half -pay,  and  therefore  unmu2iRi— he  has  devoted 
his  leisure  to  speeches  on  the  Navy  of  an  alarmist  character,  and 
not  unfrequently  these  speeches  have  brought  him  into  personal 
conflict  with  other  officers,  senior  to  him,  who  have  been  bearing 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  of  naval  administration.  In  these 
times,  when  life  runs  rapidly  and  memories  are  short,  incidents 
are  judged  without  that  necessary  perspective  which  should  correct 
momentary  impressions.  To  understand  Lord  Charles  Beres¬ 
ford ’s  recent  speech,  it  must  be  viewed  in  the  right  perspective. 
Lord  Charles  started  life  with  all  the  advantages  of  rank  and 
influence,  and  is  an  Irishman.  His  actions  have  frequently  led 
him  into  hot  w^ater ;  hence  he  is  widely  known  through  the  Press. 
He  has  a  charming  personality,  and  is  probably  the  best  leader  of 
sailors  the  Victorian  era  produced ;  over  men  under  his  orders  he 
has  always  had  something  of  Nelson’s  power  of  fascination.  He 
is  a  sailor  with  an  Irishman’s  breezy  style  and  sense  of  humour, 
which  tickle  the  ear  of  an  audience.  He  loves  the  profession  of 
the  sea  ;  he  is  not  an  administrator.  There  are  diversities  of  gifts 
and  there  are  differences  of  temperament.  To  one  is  given  the 
gift  of  administration,  to  another  the  gift  of  leading  men.  Since 
1888,  whatever  political  party  has  been  in  power.  Lord  Charles 
has  never  had  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty ;  he  has  been 
either  at  sea  or  in  Parliament.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  he 
should  be  out  of  touch  with  the  central  organisation  of  the  Navy 
and  its  methods.  He  is  pre-eminently  a  sailor,  and  not  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  ;  he  has  not  the  essential  business  instincts  for  the 
latter  role;  as  the  Germans  would  say.  Lord  Charles  is  not 
praktisch. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  cannot  be  judged  by  a  single  incident 
in  a  long  career — in  the  Navy,  in  Parliament,  and  on  the  plat¬ 
form.  We  must  have  the  perspective  right.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  do  more  than  refer  to  his  distinguished  services  in  Egypt  as 
a  young  officer  twenty-five  and  more  years  ago,  and  to  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  as  a  captain,  of  his  seat  at  the  Admiralty  in  1888.  What 
of  Lord  Charles  as  a  naval  politician  ?  Space  forbids  consideration 
of  more  than  one  of  his  campaigns,  and  that  will  be  the  last 
before  his  present  appearance.  Seven  years  ago  Lord  Charles 
delivered  several  speeches,  in  which  he  deplored  the  condition 
of  the  Navy.  He  declared  that,  “under  our  present  system  of 
administration  extravagance  is  imperative,  economy  is  impos¬ 
sible,  and  efficiency  is  non-existent.”  Criticism  could  not  be 
more  conclusive.  He  has  said  nothing  so  damnatory  this  time, 
and  therein  there  is  cause  for  satisfaction.  In  his  speech  to  the 
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London  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  March,  1902,  he  is  reported  as 
having  stated,  among  other  things,  that  “He  was  now  fifty-six 
years  of  age,  with  E  foot  in  the  grave,  and  he  had  only  tactically 
handled  three  ships  for  five  hours  in  his  life,  and  that  was  a  great 
deal  more  than  some  of  his  brother  admirals.”  No  admiral  in 
active  employment  can  now  make  such  a  charge  against  the 
present  Admiralty.  Whereas  in  1902  there  were  eleven  admirals 
and  two  commodores  at  sea  in  command,  now  there  are  twenty, 
with  one  commodore.  “The  shooting  of  the  Navy  was  shocking,” 
Lord  Charles  added,  “because  not  enough  trouble  was  taken.” 
Well,  since  1902,  as  a  result  of  the  strong  action  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  shooting  efficiency  of  the  Fleet  has  been  trebled.  Turning 
to  Admiralty  administration,  Lord  Charles  Bcresford  complained 
that  the  First  Sea  Lord — then  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Walter 
Kerr — was  worried  with  many  little  things.  He  had  to  see 
about  trouser  buttons,  about  bluejackets’  collars,  and  whether  the 
boys  were  to  get  golden  syrup  or  treacle.  “What  was  wanted,” 
he  declared,  “w^as  a  War  Lord  in  both  the  \Var  Office  and  the 
Admiralty  who  should  prepare  and  organise  for  w^ar,  who  should 
take  all  the  requirements  of  the  case  into  consideration,  and  see 
that  one  lord  did  not  supply  the  horses  and  another  forget  the 
forage.”  The  Navy  has  now  a  “War  Lord”  in  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  Sir  John  Fisher — “the  Kitchener  of  the  Navy,”  as  Lord 
Rosebery  once  called  him — and  he  prepares  and  organises  for 
war.  Hence  the  374  ships  which  have  recently  been  carrying 
out  manoeuvres,  the  largest  aggregation  of  vessels  ever  assembled 
for  war  training.  Lord  Charles  has  quite  accurately  stated,  re¬ 
peating  an  old  axiom,  that  “a  fleet  is  like  an  army  corps  :  it  is 
composed  of  various  units,  and  any  one  of  these  units  being 
inefficient  or  defective  jeopardises  the  whole.  They  are  like  the 
links  of  a  chain.  You  must  have  battleships,  cruisers,  scouts, 
and  destroyers,  just  as  in  an  army  corps  you  must  have  cavalry, 
artillery,  infantry,  and  other  services.”  The  Fleet  which  has 
been  carrying  out  exercises  this  summer  has  fulfilled  these  con¬ 
ditions.  It  has  comprised  67  armoured  ships — 40  battleships  and 
27  armoured  cruisers,  34  protected  cruisers  and  scouts,  120 
destroyers,  80  torpedo  boats,  8  torpedo  gunboats,  3  mine-laying 
ships,  26  submarines,  and  a  variety  of  auxiliary  vessels,  all  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  composition  of  a  model  Fleet.  In  1902  the  Fleet 
in  home  waters  included  91  units ;  this  year  it  comprises  374. 
Here,  again,  we  have  a  record  of  progress. 

There  were  many  more  points  in  Lord  Charles’s  denunciation 
of  the  Navy  seven  years  ago  in  the  familiar  strain,  but  these  will 
suffice.  What  was  the  result?  A  week’s  silence  in  the  Press,  and 
then  there  appeared  in  the  Times  a  letter  from  Admiral  C.  C. 
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Penrose  Fitzgerald,  in  which  he  stated  ; — “It  may  be  all  very 
well  for  you,  sir,  in  your  exalted  seat  upon  Olympus,  to  treat 
the  speech  with  silent  contempt,  but  for  lesser  people  who 
occasionally  take  part  in  naval  discussions  it  might  be  thought 
that  silence  implied  consent.”  Admiral  Fitzgerald  stated  that 
he  had  listened  to  the  speech,  and  wondered  if  the  audience  had 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  he  had — “that  it  w^as  all  gas — 
brilliant  gas,  I  was  bound  to  admit ;  incandescent  gas,  if  you  will, 
but  still  gas.”  Admiral  Fitzgerald  protested  that  it  was  not  desir¬ 
able  “to  wash  our  dirty  linen  in  public,  supposing  that  we  have 
any.”  Admiral  Sir  Vesey  Hamilton,  a  former  First  Sea  Lord, 
immediately  wrote  to  express  his  “entire  concurrence  with 
Admiral  Fitzgerald,”  and  added:  “I  look  upon  Lord  Charles 
as  a  born  leader  of  seamen,  but  not  of  landsmen,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  adding  the  little  Condor  and  the  Nile  will  be 
remembered  when  all  his  political  speeches  are  forgotten.”  Sir 
Vesey  Hamilton  also  pointed  out  that  “from  two  and  a  half  years’ 
experience  as  First  Sea  Lord,  certainly  not  more  than  a  quarter 
per  cent,  of  my  time  was  taken  in  such  detailed  work  as  Lord 
Charles  Bcresford  had  suggested  ”  ;  and  he  added,  with  a  humor¬ 
ous  touch  :  “I  never  got  a  chance  at  the  golden  syrup.  To 
recapitulate,”  Admiral  Vesey  Hamilton  continued,  summarising 
Lord  Charles,  “  (1)  we  have  no  efficient  naval  administration ; 
(2)  coal  supply,  a  very  important  point,  most  unsatisfactory ;  (3) 

‘  our  best  admirals  ’  don’t  know  how  to  handle  a  fleet ;  our 
captains  don’t  know  their  signal-books ;  (4)  our  men  don’t  know 
how  to  shoot — and  yet  there  is  ‘  no  reason  for  panic.’  A  close 
analysis  of  this  speech  would  make  an  admirable  magazine  article. 
Lord  Charles  is  incontrovertible  when  he  says,  ‘  I  have  found 
enough  faults.’  There  is  hardly  a  word  of  praise  in  it,  except 
for  the  personal  pronoun  ‘  I  ’  so  frequently  used.” 

Three  days  later  Admiral  the  Hon.  E.  K.  Fremantle  joined  in 
the  correspondence,  holding  that  “The  subject  chosen  by  Lord 
Charles  is  not  one,  I  venture  to  think,  suitable  for  public  discus¬ 
sion,  and  to  make  it  interesting  it  was  necessary  to  exaggerate 
largely  our  deficiencies,  and  in  consequence  to  convey  a  wrong 
impression  of  our  efficiency  and  our  naval  preparation  for  war. 

.  .  .  The  general  impression  among  naval  officers  is  that  Lord 
Charles  has  spoken  unfairly  and  unwisely.”  Finally  Admiral 
Fitzgerald,  in  a  later  letter,  claimed  that  “the  method  which 
Lord  Charles  has  now  taken  ot  airing  his  personal  opinions  on 
naval  efficiency  is  contrary  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  Navy, 
injurious  to  its  true  interests,  and  consequently  to  those  of  the 
country,  subversive  to  all  discipline,  and  absolutely  destructive  of 
the  noble  Tjord’s  reputation  as  a  serious  critic  of  naval  affairs.” 
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These  remarks  are  not  quoted  because  Lord  Charles  was  attacked 
— for  in  some  measure  he  was  right  in  1902  in  his  criticisms, 
exaggerated  though  they  were — but  because  this  speech  and  the 
comments  of  other  officers  on  it  give  the  perspective  for  consider¬ 
ing  Lord  Charles’s  latest  effort.  So  far  from  his  recent  utterance 
being  more  personal  in  tone  than  usual,  it  was  marked  by 
less  personality  than  his  previous  utterances  in  1902,  and  he 
has  not  suggested  that  Sir  John  Fisher  devotes  his  time  to  ques¬ 
tions  of  trouser  buttons  and  the  relative  advantages  of  golden 
syrup  and  treacle.  In  other  respects  Lord  Charles’s  latest  speech 
is  very  much  on  the  same  lines  as  that  which  he  delivered  seven 
years  ago. 


I 

Lord  Charles’s  speech  divides  itself  naturally  under  two 
heads — criticism  of  Admiralty  policy,  and  the  provision  of  a  “new 
Navy.”  In  the  field  of  criticism  Lord  Charles  devoted  some 
attention  to  denouncing  the  Admiralty’s  action  with  reference 
to  the  Dreadnought,  and  then  asked  that  more  should  be  built — 
six  more.  The  City  audience  was  told  that,  “at  the  moment 
when  the  Dreadnought  policy  was  started,  this  country  in  heavy 
ships  was  at  a  Four-Power  Standard.”  The  Dreadnought  was 
designed  early  in  1905.  In  1902 — when  the  ships  which  were 
in  the  Fleet  in  1905  must  have  been  under  construction — Lord 
Charles  himself  stated  that  “the  country  was  outside  the  margin 
of  extreme  danger,  but  they  had  not  yet  arrived  inside  the  margin 
of  that  security  which  they  ought  to  have.”  In  1905  the  Naval 
Annual,  a  recognised  impartial  authority,  claimed  that  in  first- 
class  battleships,  built  and  building,  we  possessed  fifty  to  forty- 
seven  belonging  to  Germany  and  the  United  States.  The  Navy 
League  took  a  more  serious  view  of  the  situation,  and  claimed  that 
“in  battleships  our  Fleet  is  not  equal  to  a  combination  of  any  two 
Powers.”  This  is  a  very  different  statement  from  that  made  by 
Lord  Charles  Beresford. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  that  time  our  supremacy  was 
grievously  imperilled  owing  to  the  fact  that  W’e  were  build¬ 
ing  inferior  types  of  battleships.  The  largest  vessels  under 
construction  for  the  Fleet  at  the  beginning  of  1905  were  the 
Lord  Nelson  and  Agamemnon,  of  16,350  tons.  Japan — as  an¬ 
nounced  in  January,  1905 — was  then  laying  down  a  ship  of 
19,250  tons,  Bussia  had  commenced  the  construction  of  two 
vessels  of  17,250  tons,  and  the  United  States  had  in  hand  six 
battleships  of  16,000  tons.  Whereas,  therefore,  in  the  past  the 
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British  Navy  had  been  constructing  ships  of  from  1,000  to  3,000 
tons  greater  displacement,  and  correspondingly  more  powerful 
than  those  building  by  other  Powers,  it  did  for  the  moment  occupy 
a  position  of  inferiority,  because  in  contemporary  ships  tonnage 
is  a  fair  guide  to  fighting  power.  An  increase  in  the  size  of 
British  ships  had  become  inevitable,  and  the  only  point  w'as,  how 
should  that  tonnage  be  utilised?  Should  the  British  Navy  build 
a  greater  King  Edward  VII.,  with  three  types  of  guns  for  battle, 
or  a  larger  Lord  Nelson,  with  tw'o  types,  besides  a  varied  anti¬ 
torpedo  armament?  or  should  it  take  the  lead  in  the  inevitable 
development  of  the  all-big-gun-ship,  the  principle  underlying 
which  Lord  Charles  was  the  first  to  “advertise,”  after  returning 
from  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  acted  as  second  in  command 
when  Sir  John  Fisher  w^as  Commander-in-Chief  ?  Si^eaking  at 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  in  1902,  when  w’e  were 
building  the  King  Edward  VII.  class.  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
urged  that  we  “should  make  a  mistake”  if  we  built  smaller 
battleships  than  rival  Powers,  w’ho  were  “increasing  their  battle¬ 
ships,”  and  claimed  that  the  armament  of  our  battleships  “needed 
overhauling,”  because  “we  had  too  many  types  of  guns.”  This 
was  quite  true,  and  Lord  Charles  thus  threw  his  influence  into 
the  scale  in  favour  of  a  change ;  and  he  explained  what  that 
change  should  be. 

I  was  talking  the  matter  over  to  my  Commander-in-Chief  (Sir  John 
Fisher)  the  other  day,  and  he  used  the  best  expression  I  have  ever  heard 
on  the  point.  He  said  :  “  What  we  want  in  our  ships  is  the  biggest  smallest 
gun  and  the  smallest  biggest  gun.”  I  entirely  agree  with  him.  I  would 
have  those  two  laid  down  in  the  ship,  and  not  have  the  great  diversity  of 
armament  that  we  have  at  present.  When  you  can  have  an  effective  gun 
of  a  lighter  type  it  will  be  better  for  our  fighting  efficiency.  You  will 
reduce  the  w’eight  of  armaments,  and  be  able  to  put  something  on — a  little 
more  armour  and  a  little  more  speed — all  of  which  will  tend  to  increase 
the  fighting  efficiency. 

Larger  ships  were  inevitable,  because  other  nations  had  taken 
the  lead,  with  all  the  inevitable  trouble  as  to  docks,  due  to  greater 
draught  and  length  and  beam.  How  should  the  increased  tonnage 
be  utilised?  Should  we  go  on  building  ships  which  had  “too  many 
types  of  guns,”  or  go  in  for  the  all-big-gun  vessels?  The  Board  of 
Admiralty,  after  submitting  the  question  to  a  large  and  represen¬ 
tative  naval  and  scientific  committee,  decided  that,  as  the  British 
Fleet  was  compelled  to  construct  larger  ships,  it  was  wise  to  take 
the  lead  on  the  lines  already  indicated  by  Colonel  Cuniberti,  the 
Naval  Constructor  of  the  Italian  Fleet.  Thus  the  Dreadnought  of 
17,900  tons  came  to  be  laid  down — actually  a  ship  of  smaller  dis¬ 
placement  than  was  already  building  by  Japan.  In  view  of  these 
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facts,  Lord  Charles’s  attitude  to  the  Dreadnought  becomes  all  the 
more  inexplicable. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  devoted  particular  attention  in  his 
recent  speech  to  “the  trade  routes,”  and  he  said  that  “after  1904  ” 
—that  is,  after  the  date  when  Sir  John  Fisher  became  First  Sea 
Lord — “the  cruisers  from  the  trade  routes  w'ere  called  home  and 
scrapped,  so  that  this  weak  place  now  is  a  place  of  absolute 
danger”;  “the  trade  routes  have  been  left  to  Providence.”  A 
certain  number  of  ships  were,  it  is  true,  recalled  from  foreign 
waters,  and  a  few — only  a  few — were  scrapped ;  others  are  being 
used  for  subsidiary  purposes.  They  were  recalled  in  accordance 
with  a  policy  advocated  by  Lord  Charles  himself  when,  in  1902, 
he  urged  that  the  Admiralty  should  recall  “vessels  which  could 
neither  fight  nor  run  away  ” — “useless  ships  ”  then  “showing  the 
flag.”  This  is  exactly  what  the  Admiralty  did,  because  these 
vessels  were  a  serious  danger  to  the  Empire’s  prestige.  In  place 
of  the  inefficient  ships  which  we  formerly  had  wandering  about  the 
world,  we  now  have  definitely  organised  squadrons  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  routes.  Continental  nations  are  little  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  trade  routes.  Germany  and  France  each  have  one 
armoured  cruiser  and  a  few  smaller  ships  in  the  Far  East,  and 
other  vessels  of  insignificant  power  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
But  for  every  German  or  French  ship  the  British  Navy  has  four 
larger  ones  in  distant  seas,  while  Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy,  the 
other  European  Powers,  are  practically  unrepresented  outside 
European  waters.  Outside  the  British  seas  the  British  Navy  has 
no  fewer  than  fourteen  armoured  ships  and  over  fifty  other  vessels 
distributed  over  the  great  trade  routes  :  details  can  be  seen  in  the 
Navy  List.  The  “useless  ships  ” — the  vessels  which  could  “neither 
fight  nor  run  away” —  have  been  withdrawn,  and  the  vessels 
which  now  fly  the  White  Ensign  are  a  credit,  and  not  a  disgrace 
and  danger,  to  the  Empire. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  understand  where 
the  particular  danger  to  the  trade  routes  arises.  Lord  Charles’s 
whole  case  was  based  upon  the  probability  of  war  with 
Germany,  but  he  omitted  to  point  out  that  Germany  is  hardly 
represented  outside  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  and  is 
“bunkered  ”  by  the  ships  of  the  British  Fleet  which  are  based 
on  British  ports.  The  British  Isles  lie  directly  across  Germany’s 
front  door  :  to  the  south  there  is  a  passage  twenty  miles  broad 
—the  Straits  of  Dover — dominated  by  one  section  of  the  British 
Fleet  supported  by  torpedo  craft  :  there  is  another  exit  to  the 
north  dominated  by  another  section  of  the  British  Fleet,  and  down 
the  intervening  East  Coast  of  Scotland  and  England  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  maintain  torpedo  flotillas  in  unparalleled  strength. 
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Before  Germany,  therefore,  can  interfere  with  the  trade  routes 
Germany  has  to  cut  her  way  past  the  British  Navy — at  present 
three  times  as  strong.  But  Lord  Charles  is,  in  particular,  struck 
with  terror  at  the  possibility  of  Germany  utilising  tramp  steamers 
to  attack  our  vessels — tramp  steamers  with  six-pounder  guns  on 
board.  Mr.  Gerard  Fiennes  recently  completely  shattered  this 
bogey  w’hen  he  asked  (1)  whether,  within  his  knowledge,  tramp 
steamers  are  built  with  decks  capable  of  standing  the  strain  of 
firing  even  light  guns ;  (2)  whether  they  carry  ofiicers  bearing  the 
commission  of  the  sovereign  of  their  country,  as  is  required  if  they 
are  not  to  be  classed  as  pirates ;  (3)  whether  the  reserves  of  any 
country  are  sufficiently  great  to  permit  of  trained  gunners  being 
sent  to  sea  in  tramp  steamers. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  has  served  during  most  of  his  career  ^ 
in  European  waters,  and  knows  little  from  recent  experience  of 
the  “beyond  ”  and  the  arrangements  of  the  British  authorities  for 
defending  Imperial  interests  in  distant  seas.  But  this  does  not 
excuse  his  statement  with  reference  to  foreign  repairing  stations, 
because  in  the  current  Navy  List,  and  in  the  Navy  Estimates,  he 
would  have  found  sufficient  particulars  to  deter  him  from  mis-  ^ 
leading  these  City  men  on  the  question  of  the  defence  of  the  trade 
routes  and  the  facilities  for  repairing  ships  abroad.  He  talked  a  ■ 

great  deal  about  “criminality,”  “lunacy,”  “wild  men,”  and  em-  ( 

ployed  other  terms  of  opprobrium,  but  he  had  no  time  to  be  \ 
accurate — to  lay  the  whole  of  the  facts  before  his  audience.  - 
During  the  whole  course  of  his  speech  he  made  no  reference  to 
the  existing  repairing  stations  in  distant  seas.  He  permitted  his 
audience,  ignorant  of  the  scale  of  naval  organisation  abroad,  to  ' 
leave  the  Merchant  Taylors’  Hall  under  the  impression  that  all  the 
foreign  stations  had  been  closed ;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  if  the  Colonies  carried  out  his  suggestion  and  built 
cruisers,  those  cruisers  would  have  to  return  to  England  to  be 
repaired,  owing  to  the  absence  of  facilities  closer  at  hand. 

It  would  have  surprised  Lord  Charles’s  hearers,  no  doubt, 
and  robbed  the  speech  of  some  of  its  electricity,  if  they  had  learned 
that  on  all  the  trade  routes  there  are  well-equipped  dock¬ 
yards,  and  that  there  are  more  Government  docks  capable  of 
accommodating  Dreadnoughts  at  our  distant  repairing  stations 
than  there  are  in  the  home  dockyards.  We  have  one  large  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Gibraltar  and  another  at  Malta,  and  further  East 
there  is  Bombay  Dockyard  and  the  big  establishment  at  Hong 
Kong,  the  base  of  the  China  Squadron.  The  dockyard  at  Simons- 
town  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Squadron ; 
Sydney  Dockyard  is  the  base  of  the  Australian  Squadron ;  and  in 
the  West  Indies  there  is  the  Bermuda  Yard.  Associated  with 
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each  of  these  foreign  repairing  stations  is  a  victualling  yard  and  an 
ordnance  depot.  These  distant  stations  of  the  Navy  are  main¬ 
tained  in  greater  efficiency  than  ever  before,  judging  by  the  heavy 
expenditure  which  is  being  made  year  by  year  on  their  equipment 
and  maintenance.  Some  idea  of  the  size  of  these  foreign  estab¬ 
lishments  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  at  Malta  ^32,622  is 
being  this  year  spent  on  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  officers  and 
clerical  staff,  apart  from  the  wages  of  labourers.  The  sum  set 
down  for  Bombay  for  the  same  purpose  is  T5,883;  Hong  Kong, 
£•21,186;  Simonstown,  £6,859 ;  Gibraltar,  £2o,843;  and  Sydney, 
£7,597.  Under  the  Works  Vote,  £135,500  is  being  spent  this  year 
at  Simonstown  in  bringing  practically  to  completion  the  big 
scheme  of  dockyard  expansion  to  which  considerably  over  tw'o 
millions  has  been  devoted.  There  is  an  item  of  £14,470  for  com¬ 
pleting  the  new  dock  at  Colombo  (total  cost,  £159,0(X)),  and  for 
additional  accommodation  for  stores.  £27,000  is  being  spent  in 
improving  existing  facilities  at  Gibraltar,  thus  completing  a  great 
scheme  to  which  upwards  of  four  and  a  half  millions  have  been 
devoted.  For  further  progress  in  the  development  of  Hong  Kong 
£17,200  is  provided,  almost  the  final  instalment  of  the  total  ex¬ 
penditure  of  upwards  of  £1,500,000  which  has  been  made  at  this 
establishment  in  the  last  few  years.  This  year,  also,  the  great 
dockyard  extension  scheme  at  Malta,  to  which  nearly  £2,000,000 
has  been  devoted,  will  be  finished,  while  an  instalment  of  £2,000 
is  also  being  spent  on  the  Sydney  naval  ordnance  depot.  These 
items  are  all  additional  to  incidental  expenditure.  How,  in  face 
of  such  facts  as  these,  did  Lord  Charles  Beresford  bring  himself 
to  make  the  statement  that  if  the  Colonies  built  cruisers  they 
would  have  to  return  to  England  to  be  repaired? 

Furthermore,  Lord  Charles  committed  himself  to  statements 
with  reference  to  the  reserves  of  coal  and  stores  calculated  to  cause 
anxiety.  What  are  the  facts?  In  the  past  ten  years  the  sum 
spent  on  coal  has  been  doubled,  as  these  extracts  from  the  Navy 
Estimates  from  1899  to  1909,  showing  the  expenditure  on  coal  for 
tho  Fleet,  indicate  : 


£  £ 


1899  . 

.  750,000 

1905  . 

1,497,000 

1900  . 

.  1,000,000 

1906  . 

1,399,000 

1901  . 

.  1,435,000 

1907  . 

1,480,000 

1902  . 

.  1,383,000 

1908  . 

1,720,000 

1903  . 

1904  . 

.  1,577,000 

.  1,606,500 

1909  . 

1,585,300 

Including  the  outlay  on  coaling  craft,  and  plant,  and  on  labour 
for  coaling,  £2,067,300  is  to  be  spent  this  financial  year  on  this 
service,  and  on  March  31st  next  it  is  estimated  that  the  Admiralty 
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will  have  in  reserve  coal  of  the  value  of  £1,167,000,  after  issuing 
£1,644,600  worth  to  the  Fleet  during  the  financial  year.  In  the 
Estimates  for  1903-4 — that  is,  before  the  present  administration 
came  into  power — coal  of  less  value  by  £300,000,  it  was  stated, 
w^ould  be  issued  to  the  Fleet,  and  on  March  31st,  1904,  the 
reserves  were  put  at  £766,300. 

The  same  dismal  tale  of  slip-shod  criticism  applies  to  the  stores. 
The  estimated  stock  of  naval  stores  on  March  31st,  1905,  was 
placed  at  £3,861,000,  whereas  on  March  31st  next  they  will 
be  £3,774,000,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds’  wwth  of  useless  articles  which  w’ere  being  hoarded  have 
been  scrapped  so  that  the  Navy  may  have  the  reserves  it  needs 
to-day  instead  of  the  reserves  it  needed  years  ago,  when  its 
w’ants  were  different.  In  reserves  of  coal  and  stores  the  nation 
will  have  a  sum  approaching  £5,000,000  invested  at  the  end  of 
this  financial  year,  although  this  country  is  the  steam  coalfield 
of  the  w'orld,  and  is  still  the  great  factory  of  the  w’orld,  with 
unrivalled  facilities  for  quick  supply.  Surely  this  is  considerable 
capital  to  lie  idle  and  deteriorating ! 

It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  incidentally  to  Lord  Charles’s 
statements  with  regard  to  the  Eoyal  Marine  and  the  Coastguards. 
He  assured  his  City  audience  that  an  officer  has  not  joined  the 
Eoyal  Marine  Artillery  for  three  years,  nor  an  officer  joined  the 
Eoyal  Marine  Light  Infantry  for  more  than  two  years.  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  must  be  w'ell  aw^are  that  under  Lord  Selborne’s 
scheme  of  naval  training  provision  has  been  made  for  officers 
for  the  Eoyal  Marine  Corps,  and  it  is  rather  late  in  the 
day  to  indulge  in  such  a  misrepresentation  of  the  scheme  w  hich 
was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  nearly  seven  years  ago.  In 
his  official  memorandum  Lord  Selborne  in  December,  1902, 
announced  that  “all  officers  of  the  executive  and  engineering 
branches  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Eoyal  Marines  shall  enter  the 
Service  as  naval  cadets  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  thirteen ;  that  the  cadets  shall  all  be 
trained  on  exactly  the  same  system  until  they  shall  have  passed 
for  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and 
twenty ;  that  at  about  the  age  of  tw^enty  these  sub-lieutenants 
shall  be  distributed  between  the  three  branches  of  the  Service 
which  are  essential  to  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  Fleet — the 
executive,  the  engineering,  and  the  marine.”  The  essential 
change  in  officering  the  Eoyal  Marines  is  that  the  young  officer 
in  future,  instead  of  receiving  his  military  education  first,  and 
on  joining  a  ship  for  the  first  time  years  later,  finding  that  he  is 
among  entirely  strange  surroundings  and  out  of  touch  wdth  his 
environment,  will  become  a  sailor  first  and  then  go  ashore  to 
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receive  his  training  as  a  soldier.  In  accordance  with  this  scheme 
the  future  Marine  officers  have  been  under  training  since 
September,  1903. 

Again,  judging  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford’s  speech,  his 
audience  might  have  imagined  that  the  Coastguard  had  been 
abolished.  He  told  these  innocent  City  men  that  the  Admiralty 
had  reduced  the  Coastguard ;  and  he  added  :  “  I  believe  are  going 
to  do  away  with  them.”  Lord  Charles  Beresford’s  personal 
beliefs  may  be  interesting,  but  they  are  not  important.  The 
present  Estimates  provide  for  3,267  officers  and  men  for  the 
Coastguard  force.  It  is  now  common  knowledge  that  the  Coast¬ 
guard  Service  is  in  a  transitional  stage.  Originally  it  was  a  pre¬ 
ventative  service,  one  of  the  duties  which  the  Navy  carried  out 
for  the  Board  of  Trade.  Now  it  is  becoming  a  war  Service,  and 
all  round  the  coast  series  of  efficient  w^ar  signal  stations  have 
been,  and  are  being,  equipped  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Coastguard.  There  has  been  no  stint  of  money  to  render  the 
Coastguard  Service  efficient  under  these  new  conditions.  In  the 
present  Estimates  a  sum  of  £15,000  is  provided  for  improving 
signal  stations  at  Cleethorpes,  Aberdeen,  Pembroke,  Eosyth, 
Ipswich,  Culver  Cliff  (Isle  of  Wight),  and  Horsea  Island,  with  a 
sum  of  £20,000  for  the  installation  of  wireless  telegraphy.  This 
expenditure  seems  hardly  to  confirm  Lord  Charles  Beresford’s 
belief  that  the  Coastguard  Service  is  about  to  be  abolished.  It 
is  true  that  the  Coastguard  Service  is  being  reformed ;  it  is  also 
true  that  unnecessary  stations,  particularly  on  the  Irish  Coast, 
have  been  closed  because  they  did  not  meet  any  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  w^ar.  In  the  interests  of  reasonable  economy  men 
ought  not  to  be  kept  ashore  unless  there  are  war  duties  for  them 
to  perform.  But  every  man  withdrawn  from  the  Coastguard  has 
meant  an  additional  man  for  the  Fleet. 

II. 

Little  space  remains  to  deal  with  Lord  Charles’s  shipbuilding 
programme,  and  his  comparison  with  the  British  and  German 
Fleets  in  ships  of  the  various  classes.  He  announced  his  pro¬ 
gramme  in  the  following  words  : — 

Ten  battleships;  I  put  battleships,  but  they  are  what  ai,.  called  Dread¬ 
noughts;  probably  they  will  be  improved  Dreadnoughts.  In  the  ten  are 
included  the  four  that  the  country  is  asking  for  now,  and  they  are  asking 
for  eight.  You  know  the  Government  suggested  four.  If  they  lay  down 
eight,  I  shall  only  want  six.  If  they  do  not  lay  down  eight,  I  shall  want  ten. 

I  want  18  second-class  cruisers,  18  “  commerce-protection  ”  cruisers, 
and  24  anti-destroyers  (sea-going  torpedo-boat  destroyers).  These  will  be 
boats  which  will  be  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  destroyers  that  the 
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destroyers  were  to  torpedo-boats  in  years  gone  by.  They  can  be  used  also  as 
scouts. 

I  want  four  floating  docks,  coal  and  stores  made  up,  and  ammunition  as 
may  be  required. 

The  restoration  of  the  foreign  repairing  stations  to  enable  the  Navy  to 
repair  ships  abroad;  and  my  calculation  for  personnel  is  16,000  additional 
men. 

The  ten  battleships  must  be  completed  by  the  31st  of  March,  1914.  .  .  . 
The  completion  of  this  programme  will  cost  from  £55,000,000  to 
£60,000,000  sterling. 

In  battleships  in  1914,  the  position,  in  accordance  vdth  Lord 
Charles  Beresford’s  programme,  would  be  : 


Great  Britain 

Germany  and 
U.S. 

Germany  and 
France. 

Dreadnoughts  .  .  , 

.  26 

.  29 

26 

Tre-Dreadnoughts  . 

40 

41 

29 

66 

70 

55 

In  modern  battleships  we  should  be  equal  to  Germany  and 
France,  though  Lord  Charles  says  Germany’s  new  ships  will 
be  better  than  ours,  and  in  an  inferiority  of  three  (or  more)  as 
compared  with  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Lord  Charles’s 
programme  means  the  abandonment  of  the  Two-Power  Standard, 
a  10-per-cent,  superiority  in  capital  ships  over  the  next  two 
strongest  navies,  while  he  regards  the  policy  of  two  British  keels 
to  one  German  as  the  idea  of  “wild  men”  and  lunatics.  Mr. 
Balfour  will  apparently  be  one  of  these  “wild  men,”  with  most 
Englishmen  behind  him. 

He  has  suggested  a  smaller  programme  of  Dreadnoughts  than 
even  this  “  economical  ”  Admiralty  is  known  to  have  determined 
upon.  He  supposes  that  in  1914  England  will  have  26  Dread¬ 
noughts  to  21  Dreadnoughts  possessed  by  Germany.  What  our 
position  in  the  North  Sea  would  be  if,  owing  to  the  development 
of  the  Austrian  and  Italian  Fleets,  it  was  necessary  to  dispatch 
six  or  eight  Dreadnoughts  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  Germany 
is  not  represented  by  a  single  man-of-war.  Lord  Charles 
did  not  explain.  Germany  w’ould  have  twenty -one  Dread¬ 
noughts  in  the  North  Sea  to  our  eighteen  or  twenty !  His 
anxiety  w^as  to  impress  his  audience  with  “our  arrogance, 
our  nonsense,  in  talking  as  we  did  of  the  Dreadnought." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  always  talked  of  new  types 
of  British  ships  with  a  certain  amount  of  arrogance.  We 
spoke  in  the  same  terms  of  the  old  Dreadnought,  of  the  old 
Invincible,  of  the  Majestic,  of  the  King  Edward,  of  the  Lord 
Nelson ;  and  if  Lord  Charles  Beresford  would  have  a  change  he 
must  first  succeed  in  muzzling  the  Press.  So  long  as  there  are 
new  types  of  British  ships  the  Press,  whatever  its  colour  in 
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politics,  will  write  about  them,  and  probably  exaggerate  their 
jx)wers.  But  if  instead  of  Dreadnoughts  we  had  built  “Midgets,” 
ships  of  5,000  tons,  and  Germany  had  followed  our  example, 
it  would  still  be  necessary  for  us  to  maintain  our  lead  in  Midgets, 
because  it  is  essential  that  the  British  Navy  should  have  a 
preponderance,  an  overwhelming  preponderance,  in  ships  of  the 
latest  type,  whatever  that  type  may  be.  At  the  moment  we  have 
in  commission  seven  Dreadnoughts ,  and  neither  Germany  nor  any 
other  Power  has  a  single  unit  of  a  corresponding  character.  By 
our  so-called  “  arrogance  ” — by  taking  the  lead  not  in  larger  dis¬ 
placement,  but  in  scientific  armament,  an  inevitable  development, 
as  all  nations  now  proclaim  by  their  acts — w^e  have  obtained  the 
dominating  position.  All  the  Powers  are  now  building  Dread¬ 
noughts — surely  conclusive  proof  that  the  Admiralty  have  done 
well  to  obtain  the  present  lead. 

But  Lord  Charles  added  that  “the  fate  of  the  Empire  does  not 
depend  on  Dreadnoughts  or  any  one  class  of  ship.”  This  is 
a  truism  which  it  was  unnecessary  to  restate,  unless  it  were 
to  correct  a  former  statement  by  Lord  Charles  himself  that  “it  is 
only  battleships  that  count.”  Because  it  is  not  only  battleships 
that  count,  the  Admiralty  programme  of  shipbuilding  last  year 
comprised  :  1  battleship  (improved  Dreadnought  class),  1  large 
armoured  cruiser  (improved  Invincible  class),  6  fast  protected 
cruisers,  16  (ocean-going)  torpedo-boat  destroyers  and  sub¬ 
marines,  “to  cost  £500,000.”  This  year  again  the  programme, 
in  addition  to  large  armoured  ships,  includes  6  protected 
cruisers,  20  (ocean-going)  destroyers,  2  floating  docks,  and 
about  12  submarines  with  3  tugs,  1  steam  mooring  lighter,  and 
a  number  of  small  craft.  This  suggests  forcibly  that  the  Admiralty 
realise  that  the  Empire  does  not  depend  on  any  one  class  of 
vessel. 

Turning  to  cruisers.  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  in  his  contrast  of 
naval  power,  lost  about  half  our  British  cruisers,  which  is 
surely  an  act  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  an  Admiral.  He 
informed  his  City  audience  that  Germany  has  in  home  waters 
thirty-eight  cruisers,  and  is  building,  or  has  projected,  eight  more, 
“so  that  she  will  have  forty-six  cruisers  (in  1914)  to  my  sug¬ 
gested  fifty-eight,  but  my  suggested  fifty-eight  is  made  up  of 
the  eighteen  which  I  think  ought  to  be  built.”  ^  With  reference 
to  the  relative  cruiser  strength  of  the  British  and  German  Fleets, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  from  page  68  of  the  current  issue 
of  Brassey’s  Naval  Annual,  where  a  list  is  given  of  the  “effective 

(1)  Lord  Charles  failed  to  add  that  four  of  the  so-called  second-class  cruisers 
of  Germany  are  training  ships,  with  part  of  their  armament  removed,  and  that 
eight  of  the  unprotected  cruisers  are  of  less  than  2,000  tons  and  are  fifteen  or 
more  years  old. 
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fighting  ships  built  and  building,”  eliminating  the  Invincibles,  | 
which  Lord  Charles  classed  with  battleships  as  “heavy  ships.”  | 

Cruisers.  1 

Great  Britain.  Germany.  I 


Built. 

Building. 

Total. 

Built. 

Building. 

Total. 

First  Class  .  .  . 

45 

0 

45 

8 

1 

9 

Second  Class  .  . 

.  25 

5 

30 

6 

- 

6 

Third  Class  .  . 

30 

2 

32 

26 

4 

30 

Totals 

.  100 

7 

107 

40 

5 

45 

It  should  be  added  that  the  British  total  is  really  115,  owing  1 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  Annual  the  eight  25-knot  scouts  of  from  ' 
2,900  to  over  3,000  tons  are  omitted,  though  several  small  German 
cruisers  of  considerably  less  than  3,000  tons  are  included.  The  « 
relative  strength,  therefore,  in  cruisers  is  115  for  Great  Britain 
to  forty-five  for  Germany.  It  happens  that,  in  accordance  with 
Admiralty  policy,  for  every  German  small  cruiser  Great  Britain 
possesses  two  or  three  larger  and  more  powerful  ships.  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  almost  entirely  ignored  these  larger  ships,  and 
concentrated  attention  upon  the  small  ships  of  limited  range  of  i 
action  and  insignificant  gun-power.  Because  the  British  ships  are 
better  able  to  protect  the  trade  routes  and  carry  out  other  war 
duties,  by  reason  of  their  better  gun  power,  ampler  supplies  of 
coal,  and  superior  sea-keeping  qualities,  they  are  ruled  out;  they 
are  so  much  better  than  the  German  vessels  that  they  are  held 
not  to  count.  The  nation  will  hardly  condemn  the  Admiralty  for 
building  better  cruisers  than  Germany. 

Then,  as  to  torpedo  craft.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  stated  that  ' 
we  had  at  the  present  time  in  home  waters  thirty-nine,  with 
twenty-three  building,  and  twenty  projected,  which  would  give 
us  by  March,  1913,  eighty-tw’o  boats  suitable  for  the  North  Sea. 

He  urged — apparently  as  an  afterthought,  for  they  were  not  in 
his  programme — that  fifty-two  should  be  built,  so  as  to  make 
134.  “If  w’e  do  not  build  these  fifty-tw’o,  we  shall  have  only 
eighty-two  against  Germany’s  120  in  home  waters  on  March  31st, 
1913.”  His  audience  had  no  data  by  w’hich  to  test  this  statement 
by  Lord  Charles  Beresford  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
Fleets  in  torpedo  craft.  As  he  lost  so  many  cruisers,  so  Lord 
Charles  lost  many  British  torpedo  craft  in  making  this  con¬ 
trast.  In  the  Navy  League  Annual  a  classified  table  is  given  of 
the  present  strength  of  England  and  Germany,  and  it  forms  a 
most  interesting  commentary  upon  Lord  Charles’s  figures.  The 
compiler  of  the  table  in  the  Navy  League  Annual  includes  only 
completed  torpedo  craft  of  less  than  eleven  years  of  age,  and  thus 
reaches  the  following  comparative  statement  :  — 
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Great  Britain.  Germany. 


Destroyers .  74  *  68 

First-Class  Torpedo  Boats  (Coastal 
Destroyers  of  247  to  287  tons)  .  37 '  4 

Submarines .  60  2 


171  74 

This  is  rather  a  different  tale  from  that  which  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  told  to  his  City  audience.  Ships  of  these  three  classes 
have  been  working  in  the  North  Sea  successfully  this  summer. 
The  Navy  League  has  apparently  no  knowledge  of  the  forty-seven 
“German  torpedo-boats  of  the  first  class”  which  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  introduced.  Germany,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  laid 
down  only  four  torpedo-boats  in  the  past  eleven  years,  and 
of  her  destroyers  forty-tw^o  are  of  350  to  413  tons  only.  In  other 
words,  these  forty-two  destroyers  are  only  slightly  larger  than 
the  thirty-two  so-called  first-class  torpedo-boats  of  the  British 
Fleet,  which  Lord  Charles  entirely  ignored.  These  British 
torpedo-boats,  it  may  be  mentioned,  have  speeds  of  26  or  27 
knots.  They  were  originally  known  as  “coastal  destroyers,”  each 
with  two  12-pounder  guns,  and  are,  in  fact,  destroyers  and  not 
torpedo-boats. 

Sufficient  bas  been  said  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford’s  three-year 
programme.  If  the  Admiralty’s  proposals  are  not  more  adequate 
as  to  armoured  ships,  and  better  proportioned  as  to  other  classes 
—including  submarines,  of  which  Lord  Charles  said  nothing — 
then  the  great  Fleet  may  indeed  be  passing,  and  our  supremacy 
be  in  dire  peril. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  is  a  sailor  of  whom  England  is  proud. 
He  has  behind  him  a  distinguished  record  as  a  sailor,  but  he  has 
no  intimate  knowledge  of  naval  administration  or  organisation. 
The  nation  must  put  its  trust  in  someone.  It  has  to  choose 
between  Lord  Charles  Beresford  on  the  one  hand  and  the  group 
of  other  admirals  who,  as  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  have  been 
responsible  for  the  organisation  of  the  “prodigious  armada,”  com¬ 
plete  in  all  its  units,  which  the  country  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  this  month. 

Excubitor. 

(1)  The  British  Navy  has  upwards  of  thirty  destroyers  over  eleven  years  old, 

and  more  than  a  hundred  torpedo  boats  built  before  1898. 
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“Abdullah  killed  a  big  man;  I  have  killed  a  bigger.”  So  said 
Sher  Ali,  the  assassin  of  Lord  Mayo,  while  aw’aiting  the  rope  at 
Port  Blair,  to  Sir  John  Lambert,  the  late  able  head  of  the  Calcutta 
police . 

Now  Abdullah,  in  September,  1901,  had  stabbed  the  Chief 
Justice  at  Calcutta,  and  Sher  Ali  slew  Lord  Mayo  in  February, 
1902,  in  the  Andaman  Isles.  His  last  words  afford  a  useful  insight 
into  the  pyschology  of  assassination.  Orientals  are  not  deten-ed 
from  murder  by  that  fear  of  death  which  pre-eminently  charac¬ 
terises  Christian  nations,  vanity,  amongst  other  qualities,  great 
and  small,  looms  large  in  their  complex  characters,  and  fanaticism 
is  always  somewhere  not  far  below'  the  surface. 

In  this  country  we  hardly  realise  the  fact  that  Government  is 
founded  upon  force,  applied,  no  doubt,  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  majority,  or  something  as  near  the  will  of  the  majority 
as  our  utterly  imperfect  system  of  representation  allows.  But  in 
the  East  the  force  must  occasionally,  at  any  rate,  be  manifested, 
or  its  existence  is  forgotten,  and  then  farewell  to  obedience  to  the 
law.  A  reader  unaccustomed  to  the  East  who  peruses  perfectly 
authentic  narratives  of  Oriental  government  is  struck  with  the 
arbitrary  and  apparently  unjust  exercise  of  absolute  pow'er  by 
rulers  who  indisputably  possess  the  affection,  and  the  respect  of 
their  subjects.  He  approaches  the  subject,  however,  from  an 
entirely  opposite  point  of  view  to  that  of  the  Oriental.  The 
latter  argues  that  the  ruler  possesses  the  pow'er,  and  it  is  for  him 
to  exercise  it  as  justly  as  may  be,  but  the  pow'er  and  discretion  are 
his.  The  Occidental  argues  that  the  pow'er  is  merely  entrusted  to 
the  ruler  for  the  good  of  the  people,  of  w'hich  the  people  are  the 
judges.  Then  comes  the  question,  “Who  are  the  people?  ”  Are 
they  the  many  w'ho  express  no  dissatisfaction  wdth  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  indeed  appear  to  be  favourably  impressed  by 
it?  or  are  they  the  few  whose  ideas  are  foreign  to  those  of  their 
compatriots,  but  who  claim,  by  reason  of  alien  education  and 
upbringing,  to  be  their  superiors?  The  few  argue  that  orthodoxy 
is  their  doxy,  just  as  the  Labour  Party  in  Parliament  argue  that 
the  land  of  England  belongs  to  the  people,  without  attempting  to 
explain  to  what  people ;  why  landowmers  are  not  people ;  or 
whether  to  be  one  of  the  people  implies  the  possession  of  an 
income  below'  a  certain  point,  and  if  so,  what  point? 
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But  however  that  may  be,  the  educated  classes  in  our  Oriental 
Empire,  albeit  encouraged  by  their  rulers  to  drink  deep  of  the 
spring  of  Occidental  lore  and  to  renounce  all  the  ideas,  habits, 
languages,  customs,  and  religions  of  their  own  country,  are  still 
Orientals  by  birth,  and  have  deep  down  in  their  inmost  hearts  an 
ineradicable  feeling  that  a  ruler  who  does  not  exercise  absolute 
power  has  not  got  the  one  essential  attribute  of  sovereignty. 
Consequently  the  class  which  may  be  conveniently  called  Babus — 
since  the  term  is  their  own  honorific  in  Bengal — while  convinced 
that  it  is  for  them  to  rule  over  what  they  call  their  own  country, 
and  which  certainly  is  the  continent  to  one  part  of  which  they 
belong — have  grown  to  doubt  whether  the  British  Government 
have  the  power  to  punish  sedition,  since  they  have  so  long  allowed 
the  serpent  to  raise  its  head  unchecked  in  different  parts  of  the 
thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  and  powers  included  in  that 
spacious  whole  which,  for  convenience’  sake,  we  call  India. 
The  indulgence  shown  to  sedition,  due,  no  doubt,  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  suppression ,  is  by  no  means  of 
recent  growth,  and  any  attempt  to  ascribe  it  to  a  particular  Viceroy 
or  particular  Government  must  immediately  fail.  The  fault  is 
inherent  in  our  own  system  of  Government,  and  when  the  birch¬ 
ing  of  a  boy  in  Calcutta  is  described  as  an  outrage  in  Imperial 
Parliament,  when  the  most  moderate  exercise  of  absolute  power, 
without  which,  in  the  background,  no  native  or  foreign  Govern¬ 
ment  in  India  could  possibly  exist,  is  described  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  compound  of  the  cruelty  of  Nero  and  Bomba,  the 
Indian  Administration  is  obviously  working  with  a  millstone 
about  its  neck. 

True  it  is  that  in  the  native  States,  which  are  governed  by 
natives  for  natives,  in  more  or  less  native  fashion,  the  ruling  chief 
exercises  the  power  of  deportation  at  pleasure,  and  that  the  native 
State  of  Mysore,  which  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  the  approval 
of  so  eminent  an  authority  on  India  as  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P., 
has  quite  recently  passed  an  exceedingly  valuable  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  extremely  drastic  law  whereby  the  editors  of  seditious  new's- 
papers  can  be  bundled  out  of  the  State  neck  and  crop,  and  their 
printing  press  and  other  paraphernalia  of  disloyal  advertisement 
can  be  sequestrated  and  sold  without  let  or  hindrance. 

True  it  is  that  in  the  British  Protectorates  of  Africa  the  like 
power  exists,  and  certain  it  is  that  no  Oriental  administration  up 
till  now  has  ever  tried  to  get  along  without  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  British  Administration  in  India,  beset  with 
domestic  foes,  is  maligned  for  the  scrupulously  moderate  exercise 
of  this  power,  the  prompt  and  speedy  use  of  which  alone  saved 
that  breeding-ground  of  bravo  soldiers,  the  Punjaub,  from  becom- 
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ing  even  as  Barisal  and  other  nurseries  of  sedition  in  Bengal  ana 
the  Deccan. 

Journalists  who  have  been  openly  associated  with  the  most 
virulent  opposition  to  British  rule  are  accepted  as  apologists  for 
crimes  from  which  they  dissociate  themselves,  but  the  commission 
of  which  the  unbridled  licence  of  their  publications  has  done  no 
little  to  foster. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  campaign  of  calumny  and  misrepre¬ 
sentation  has  produced  its  natural,  if  not  legitimate  and  immediate, 
fruit,  in  cruel  and  callous  assassinations  in  the  heart  of  London, 
a  little  volume  appears,  entitled  India,  by  J.  Keir  Hardie, 
M.P.,  published  by  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  and 
giving  such  an  account  of  the  rule  of  India  by  our  fellow-country¬ 
men  as  would  indeed  justify  wholesale  revolt,  and,  if  anything 
could,  almost  palliate  assassination.  Readers  of  this  surely  under¬ 
valued  shillingsworth  of  misrepresentation  are  informed  that  there 
is  no  antipathy  between  Hindus  and  Mahomedans,  but  that  “the 
policy  now  being  pursued  by  the  Government  is  to  show  special 
favour  to  the  latter,”  that  “the  people  of  India  derive  no  benefit 
from  the  interest  paid  on  British  capital  invested  in  railways, 
irrigation  works,  and  the  like”;  that  “the  taxes  raised  directly 
from  the  peasant  amount  to  not  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  the 
harvest,”  which  figure  would  be  almost  correct  if  a  decimal  point 
were  placed  between  the  first  and  second  unit ;  that  “the  Govern¬ 
ment  wrings  the  last  penny  from  the  overweighted  peasant,  and 
keeps  him  in  a  position  of  perpetual,  hopeless,  grinding  poverty, 
in  such  a  state  of  abject  destitution  as  is  probably  not  to  be 
equalled  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  ”  :  of  the  rather  numer¬ 
ous  countries  in  which,  presumably,  the  writer  has  exceptional 
experience  and  information.  The  average  annual  income  of  the 
Indian  peasant,  whose  expenses  for  board,  lodging,  and  clothing 
are  infinitesimal,  is  compared  with  the  incomes  of  peasants  in 
countries  in  the  North  of  Europe,  where  either  food  or  clothing 
cost  far  more  than  the  total  expenses  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Tropics.  Again,  our  government  of  India,  the  chief  fault  of  which 
is  that  it  is  over-elaborate,  is  described  as  “similar  to  that  meted 
out  to  half-developed  savages.” 

The  reduction  of  the  very  moderate  military  expenditure  is 
urged,  but  this,  of  course,  is  common  to  all  those  professing  that 
sinister  creed  called  by  the  specious  name  of  Internationalism, 
which  implies  the  renunciation  of  all  patriotism  and,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  of  all  public  and  most  private  virtues.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
upholds,  as  an  example  of  native  rule,  Mysore,  apparently  in 
complete  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  it  was  for  fifty  years  imme- 
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diately  under  practically  British  administration,  and  is  still 
governed  in  almost  all  respects  after  the  British  fashion. 

The  figures  of  mortality  are  used  without  any  reference  to  the 
enormous  totals  with  which  they  should  be  compared.  The  deaths 
from  plague ,  which  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  growing  poverty  of  the 
people  under  British  rule,  are  not  compared  with  the  mortality 
from  fever,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  seems,  cannot  be 
ascribed  in  like  manner  to  our  misgovernment.  Yet  fever  kills  ten 
men  to  one  who  dies  of  the  plague.  No  matter  !  The  author,  in 
his  dogmatic  way,  asserts  that  “plague  is  in  the  main  due  to 
hunger,  and  that  is  a  condition  of  things  for  which  our  system  of 
government  of  India  must  be  held  directly  responsible.” 

A  hot-headed,  half-educated,  ignorant  student,  believing  that 
a  ^lember  of  Parliament  is  necessarily  a  competent  observer  and 
responsible  writer,  may  well  be  inflamed  by  such  statements  as 
this,  and  induced  thereby  to  join  in  unlawful  conspiracies,  some 
members  of  which  may,  in  a  further  accession  of  perverted  patriot¬ 
ism,  strike  a  fatal  blow.  That  the  iNIember  of  Parliament  does  not 
contemplate  this  consummation  matters  not  at  all.  Such  writings 
as  his  supply  the  text  for  the  precious  justifications,  of  which 
Dhingra  has  just  presented  Britain  with  a  specimen. 

We  are  beginning  to  learn  in  England  that  assassination  of 
officials  does  not  necessarily  connote  the  exceptionally  great 
wickedness  of  their  ways.  But  the  blind  hostility  displayed  by 
the  Labour  Party  against  the  Czar  of  Russia  is  another  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  Internationalism  run  mad,  and  of  inability  to  take  circum¬ 
stances  into  account,  or  to  look  beyond  the  back  garden  wall. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  at  the  present  day  any  person 
even  pretending  to  be  responsible  can  write  “one  spare  meal  a 
day  is  common  over  vast  tracts  of  country.”  One  day’s  associa¬ 
tion  with  any  native  of  India  would  dissipate  this  venerable 
canard.  Then  the  author  sums  up  the  result  of  his  political 
peregrinations  by  saying  that  “the  hopes  deferred  of  the  Indians 
in  respect  of  political  reforms  have  culminated  in  a  recent  case 
connected  with  a  bomb  outrage,  those  reforms,  the  promise  of 
which  looked  so  fair  to  the  eye,  but  had  been  blasted  to  the  hope.” 

Who  would  think,  to  read  these  words,  that  Lord  Morley  had 
just  passed  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  reform ,  which  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  has  pretended 
is  other  than  a  courageous  effort  to  go  quite  as  far  as  is  compatible 
with  safety  towards  meeting  the  wdshes  and  aspirations  of  those 
who  claim  to  represent  India,  and  who  no  doubt  do  represent 
the  small  leaven  of  the  English-educated,  V6  of  the  population, 
whose  influence,  however,  extends  over  a  far  wider  field  than  is 
represented  by  this  exiguous  figure? 
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It  is  nothing  to  the  Parliamentary  Congress  Party,  apparently, 
that  the  noble  Viscount  at  the  India  Office  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  English  statesmen,  and  not  generally  suspected  of  antipathy 
against  free  and  representative  institutions  and  the  liberty  of  the 
Press ;  nor  does  it  count  with  them  that  his  task  is  far  more 
difficult  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  that,  had  he 
not  possessed  the  rare  attribute — allowed  to  be  his  even  by  the 
Indian  vernacular  Press — of  possessing  in  almost  equal  degree 
the  confidence  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  he  never  could 
have  got  through  Parliament  a  Bill  so  favourable  to  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  advanced  party  in  India. 

But  what  impression  is  made  upon  the  minds  of  students,  any 
one  of  whom  in  any  country  and  in  any  clime  is  cereus  in  vitium 
flecti,  by  lucubrations  such  as  these?  The  youthful  patriot  will 
not  see  how  the  Labour  Member  unconsciously  gives  away  even 
his  own  case  when  he  writes  that  “accommodation  is  ridiculously 
cheap,  and  that  good  food  can  be  had  at  moderate  prices.”  The 
student  will  note  with  more  or  less  surprise  that  the  Labour 
Member  “patronised”  the  public  bungalows;  that  he  “fared 
sumptuously  with  princes;  that  he  “broke  bread  with  the 
educated  middle  classes” — probably,  by  the  way,  persons  of 
higher  caste  than  his  princes;  that  he  “munched  grain  with  the 
ryots,”  who  were  thereby  defiled,  the  average  ryot  being  a  very 
particular  person  about  his  caste.  The  Labour  Member  writes  that 
on  all  these  occasions  “  the  uniform  unvaiying  testimony  has  been 
the  same  in  every  case,”  and  the  hot-headed  student  will  probably 
not  stop  to  think  of  the  obvious  explanation — which  is  that  a 
Member  of  Parliament  who,  before  starting  for  India,  announces  in 
a  speech  that  he  “  is  going  as  a  friend  of  the  people ,  and  intends  to 
let  a  little  light  on  the  dark  places  of  Indian  administration  ”— is 
never  likely  to  hear  anything  but  uniform  unvarying  testimony, 
and  that  no  testimony  which  is  offered  to  him  is  worth  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  recorded. 

I  have  referred  at  such  length  to  this  little  book  because  cheap 
pamphlets  have  a  wide  circulation ;  and  as  lately  as  1907  an 
ex-Indian  Civil  servant.  Sir  Henry  Cotton,  published  a  book 
called  New  India,  in  wffiich  he  speaks  of  the  “arrogance  in  thought 
and  language  of  the  ruling  race,”  contemplates  “the  gradual  with¬ 
drawal  of  our  interest  in  Indian  affairs,”  and  says,  “not  many 
reflecting  persons  would  maintain  that  our  occupation  can  be  of 
a  permanent  character.”  Nothing  contained  in  the  pamphlet  of 
the  Labour  Member  is  more  mischievous  than  the  following 
sentences  from  the  book  of  the  ex-Indian  official,  viz.  :  — 

It  is  the  purest  folly  for  us  to  continue  to  rule  on  worn-out  lines  suited 
to  a  slavish  and  ignorant  population  .  .  .  the  principal  object  of  the  Indian 
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Government  should  be  to  apply  itself  to  the  peaceful  reconstruction  of  an 
Indian  administration  in  its  place.  .  .  .  Even  if  all  military  support  from 
England  were  withdrawn,  the  withdrawal  would  not  be  injurious  to  Anglo- 
Indians  .  .  .  who  would  be  constrained  in  their  own  self-interest  to  adopt 
a  more  conciliatory  demeanour  towards  the  people  of  the  country-.  ...  It 
may  be  urged  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  England,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  her  own  standing  army,  to  secure  treaty  rights  for  India  from  the  European 
Powers.  Such  rights  would  be  the  easier  to  negotiate  if  it  were  seen  that 
England  were  honestly  giving  up  her  policy  of  self-aggrandisement.  Evidence 
of  honesty  of  purpose  so  recognised  would  inexpressibly  benefit  the  cause  of 
peace  and  future  progress. 

So,  in  the  opinion  of  an  ex-official,  now  a  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  our  rule  in  India  is  dishonest.  What  effect  are  writings 
of  this  class  likely  to  have  upon  young  hot-headed  students? 

It  is  a  fact  that  these  writings  are  not  obnoxious  to  the  law ; 
but  there  should  be  a  compelling  power  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country ,  and  it  should  be  impossible  for  public  men  to  complicate 
and  enhance  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  task  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  governing  India.  It  should  be  realised  in  and  out  of 
Parliament  that  India  is  not  ripe  for  freedom  of  the  Press,  as  it  is 
interpreted  by  Mr.  Shyamaji  Krishnavarma  and  other  apostles  of 
freedom.  Polks  at  home  should  learn  that  journalists  in  Bombay 
and  Poona  are  not  exponents  of  Indian  opinion,  and  that  they 
represent  nothing  more  than  the  views  of  a  very  limited  class  in 
some  parts  of  a  great  continent. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Krishnavarma  reminds  me  that  in  1907 
I  brought  the  Indian  Sociologist,  the  paper  of  this  advocate  of 
assassination,  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  fact  that 
he  maintained  a  boarding-house  to  which  young  Indian  students 
were  attracted  for  the  purpose  of  perversion  on  their  arrival  in 
this  country. 

I  referred  to  his  attempts  to  debauch  the  loyal  subjects  of  his 
Majesty,  whereupon  Mr.  Swift  MacNeill  described  these  words 
as  high  rhetoric,  and  my  question  was  evidently  ill-received  in 
certain  quarters  in  the  House.  In  answer  to  this  and  to  a  subse¬ 
quent  question,  I  received  assurances  that  the  matter  was  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  I  am  well  aw’are 
that  this  is  the  fact,  and  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  the  case  then 
presented  and  now  presents. 

I  do  not  advocate  abortive  prosecutions,  but  I  do  urge  that  the 
public  should  be  informed  in  this  country,  and  that  public  opinion 
should  condemn  in  more  unequivocal  manner  those  whose  acts 
and  deeds,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  subsidise  the  forces  of 
disloyalty  and  sedition. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Indian  Sociologist,  printed  for  the  pro¬ 
prietor  by  Horsley  Bros.,  646,  Pomford  Boad,  E.,  contains  an 
article  in  which  the  following  words  occur  : 
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We  repeat  that  political  assassination  is  not  murder,  and  the  right  employ, 
ment  of  physical  force  connotes  force  used  defensively  against  force  used 
aggressively. 

Other  articles  refer  to  the  “Indian  sycophant,  Surendranath 
Banerji,  who  was  not  ashamed  to  be  a  delegate  to  the  Imperial 
Press  Conference,”  to  “the  viceregal  ass,”  of  all  superlatively 
inappropriate  epithets,  “Lord  Curzon,”  “to  the  inveterate  enemy 
of  freedom.  Lord  Cromer,  who  sucked  the  life-blood  of  Egypt  and 
India  for  many  years,”  to  “the  venomous  ex-Civil  Servant  Eees 
and  his  ruffianly  slanders  on  the  deported  Bengalis,”  and  to  “the 
infamous  and  inhuman  cowards  the  British  Government,  and  its 
supporters.” 

I  abstain  from  making  any  remarks  at  present  on  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  red  rag  in  London.  The  proprietor  and  editor  lives  in 
Paris,  and  it  must  be  hard  indeed  for  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  which  has  been  the  safe  and  chosen  shelter  for  Anarchists, 
Nihilists,  and  rebels  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  to  make  any 
request  for  extradition  from  the  Government  of  a  neighbouring 
country. 

The  editor  of  the  newspaper  India  has  just  written  to  the  Times 
to  protest  against  a  reference  made  to  that  organ  by  Mrs.  Flora 
Annie  Steel  in  the  Times,  and  perhaps  I  am  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  A.  Bonner,  of  38,  Cursitor  Street,  who  publishes  India,  for 
some  time  also  published  the  Indian  Sociologist. 

At  any  rate,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  editor  of 
India  regards  as  strictly  constitutional  agitation  in  India.  We 
know  what  it  means  in  this  country.  It  implies  an  effort  to  use 
all  legal  means  to  overthrow  the  existing  Government,  and  to 
substitute  one  of  a  different  political  complexion.  What  Govern¬ 
ment  does  India  wish  to  substitute  for  that  of  British  India  with 
which  it  is  so  much  dissatisfied  ?  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  constitutional  agitation  in  India  means.  We  have,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  no  need  to  inquire  as  to  what  are  its  results. 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  last  issue  of  India,  of  July  9th,  it  is 
written,  “Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  on  July  2nd,  at  Southport, 
permitted  himself  to  make  use  of  the  following  language  w’ith 
regard  to  the  murder  of  Sir  William  Curzon  Wyllie  : 

I  give  expression  to  the  horror  felt  everywhere  in  this  country  at  a  detest¬ 
able  crime  committed  yesterday  in  London.  .  .  .  You  have  here  a  startling 
and  emphatic  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  character  and  methods  of  the 
conspiracy,  happily  confined  to  a  small  number  of  people,  but  desperate  and 
determined  in  its  methods,  which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  describe  the  other  day 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Surendranath  Banerji  also  protested  against  any  attempt  to 
connect  the  Bengalis  recently  deported  by  the  Government  of 
India  wdth  the  assassinations  at  the  Imperial  Institute. 
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The  newspaper  India  says  that  “Governments,  when  driven 
into  a  tight  corner,  are  tempted  to  fall  back  on  the  expedient  of 
conspiracy,  a  device  which  has  done  service  in  the  past,  but  it 
seems  hardly  credible  that  a  Liberal  Prime  Minister  should  be 
exerting  himself  to  make  it  of  service  in  the  future.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  assistance  Lord 
Morley  received  in  his  admirable  scheme  for  providing  a  safe 
asylum  for  Indian  students  in  London  from  those  who  are  held 
up  to  public  admiration  in  the  newspaper  India,  and  what  dis¬ 
couragement  this  publication  has  given  to  the  campaign  of  hostile 
misrepresentation.  Has  it  done  other  than  encourage  the 
“friends  of  India  ”  in  Parliament?  And  as  to  their  actions,  a  day 
or  two  after  the  assassinations  in  Ijondon  questions  w^ere  put 
down  on  the  paper  asking  the  India  Office  to  bring  about  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  sentences  passed  for  sedition  in  India. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  newspaper  is  the  organ  of  the 
Indian  Congress  and  its  representatives  in  Parliament,  and  is 
edited  by  Mr.  Cotton,  a  son  of  Sir  Henry  Cotton,  who  is  thus 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  combine  political  principles  with  filial 
piety  in  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties. 

In  the  last  issue  it  is  w^ritten  that  “the  jackals  of  the  London 
Press  are  yelping  under  the  ignoble  leadership  of  Mr.  Pees,  who 
has  found  a  lieutenant  in  Mrs.  Flora  Annie  Steel.” 

Well,  I  should  be  proud  to  serve  as  a  lieutenant  to  Mrs.  Steel, 
who  has  studied  so  much,  and  understands  so  well,  the  spirit 
of  the  Indian  people.  But  Surendranath  Banerji  has  undoubtedly 
been  very  useful  in  this  crisis,  and  for  my  part  I  am  not  inclined 
to  criticise  his  utterances  too  sharply,  though  his  newspaper,  the 
Bengali,  has,  to  put  it  mildly,  not  been  conspicuous  for  modera¬ 
tion.  On  the  day  after  the  murder  of  Sir  William  Curzon  Wyllie 
Mr.  Banerji,  in  unexceptionable  wwds,  was  deploring  this 
calamity,  while  his  newspaper,  the  Bengali,  was  publishing  a 
speech  by  the  well-known  agitator,  Arabindo  Ghose,  from  w'hich 
the  following  is  an  extract  : 

There  are  three  words  which  have  the  power  of  remoulding  Governments — 
Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity.  The  fiat  of  God  has  gone  out  to  the 
Indian  nation  to  unite — unite,  be  free,  be  great. 

Now,  this  means — away  with  British  rule,  of  which  Arabindo 
Ghose  has  been  a  determined  enemy,  though  he  escaped  con¬ 
viction  in  a  recent  trial. 

Mr.  Banerji  said  in  London,  on  July  2nd  : 

I  beg  that  the  British  public  will  dissociate  the  Indian  community  here 
from  this  awful  crime,  committed  by  a  fanatic  who  has  been  poisoned  by 
anarchical  literature. 

As  to  the  motive,  I  can  only  say  that  the  young  man  must  be  seeking 
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notoriety.  He  must  have  got  a  false  idea  of  patriotism  by  reading  pernicious 
literature. 

At  a  meeting  of  200  young  students  the  other  day  I  earnestly  appealed 
to  them  to  set  their  faces  against  lawlessness  and  acts  of  violence.  They 
cheered  to  the  echo.  I  am,  therefore,  entitled  to  say  that  Indian  students 
as  a  body  thoroughly  dissociate  themselves  from  this  awful  crime. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  any  exception  to  this  statement,  and 
it  can  only  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Banerji  will  exercise  extreme  care 
on  his  return  to  Bengal  to  prevent,  so  far  as  he  can,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  any  anarchical  literature. 

As  to  notoriety-seeking,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
he  is  right,  and  the  protracted  trials  held  in  India  have  pandered 
in  the  last  degree  to  this  ignoble  passion. 

Mr.  Banerji  is  to  be  greatly  congratulated  in  that  he  has  not 
condescended  to  suggest,  as  some  others  have,  that  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Sir  W.  Curzon  Wyllie  was  inspired  by  personal  feeling,  or 
was  the  result  of  some  personal  grievance.  The  career  of  Sir 
Curzon  Wyllie  never  brought  him  into  antagonism  against  the 
political  aspirations  of  the  extremists.  It  was  not  his  duty  at  any 
time  in  India  to  oppose  them,  and  probably  on  this  account,  and 
because  of  his  singularly  kindly  disposition,  charming  manners, 
and  upright  character,  he  was  chosen  to  be  what  the  Persians  call 
“Mehmandar,”  or  official  host,  and  A.D.C.  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  the  India  Office. 

We  have  often  heard  the  expression,  “A  man  without  an 
enemy.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  few  such  amongst  public 
men ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  late  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie  was  such 
a  man.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  assassin, 
inflamed  with  anarchical  literature  and  political  fanaticism,  went 
out  to  an  assembly  of  Anglo-Indians  to  shoot  the  most  prominent 
person  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

It  is  a  singular  and  significant  circumstance  that  the  suggestion 
that  this  crime  might  be  due  to  a  personal  grievance,  imaginary 
or  otherwise,  proceeds  from  newspapers  and  individuals  who  are 
associated  with  the  Congress  case  and  the  Babus’  representatives 
in  Parliament. 

Mr.  Gupta,  a  member  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Council,  an 
Indian  gentleman  of  the  highest  position  and  authority,  has 
expressed  his  opinion  that  there  must  be  agencies  at  work  in 
London  to  poison  the  minds  of  young  Indians,  and  that  there 
must  be  a  connection  between  agitation  in  England  and  in  India. 

Mr.  Gokhale,  at  Poona,  said  that  these  murders  had  blackened 
the  Indian  name,  and  added  that  none  but  lunatics  could  think 
of  an  independent  India,  in  view  of  the  endless  divisions  of 
Indians,  their  feeble  public  spirit,  their  general  lack  of  energy,  and 
other  grave  defects  of  the  national  character. 
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Now,  I  would  not  describe  the  peoples  of  India  collectively 
in  such  terms,  which  are,  I  believe,  exaggerated  and  unjustifiable, 
but  Mr.  Gokhale  must  know  that  the  independence  of  India  is 
clearly  contemplated  by  the  Congress  Party  and  by  the  Babus, 
one  of  whose  representatives,  Sir  Henry  Cotton,  I  quote  above 
to  this  effect ;  and  if  the  Government  of  India  at  all  resembles 
the  picture  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  as  quoted  above, 
I  think  the  people  of  India  would  be  quite  right  to  stick  at  very 
little  in  attaining  independence.  The  point  is  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  blackened  that  the  agitation  may  be  justified,  that  public 
men  shrink  from  the  results  of  the  mendacious  and  malicious 
misrepresentation  of  the  British  Government  in  India,  and  that 
it  is  for  them  practically  to  dissociate  themselves  from  political 
assassination  by  ceasing  to  denounce  a  Government  which  they 
know  to  be  honest  and  efficient,  and  by  calling  off  their  Parlia- 
mentar}^  dogs,  who  are  ready  to  drop  any  bone  with  wffiich  they 
are  occupied  in  order  to  bite  their  fellow-countrymen  when 
struggling  with  domestic  difficulties  in  a  foreign  field. 

These  assassinations  may  well  cause  a  governing  race  to  reflect 
with  LiA^y  : 

Nec  ullius  rei  minus  diuturnam  esse  gratiam,  quam  libertatis;  praesertim 
apud  eos  qui  male  utendo  earn  corrupturi  sint. 

J.  D.  Bees. 


GEORGE  MEREDITH  AS  PUBLISHER’S  READER. 


It  is  common  knowledge  that  for  many  years  Mr.  George  Meredith 
occupied  the  post  of  literary  adviser  to  Chapman  and  Hall,  and 
various  periods  have  been  cited  as  the  length  of  his  association 
with  the  firm.  The  available  records  of  the  house  show  that  this 
association  began  in  1860,  w'hen,  at  the  age  of  thirty -two,  he 
succeeded  John  Forster  as  reader.  He  had  previously  published 
with  the  firm  The  Shaving  of  Shagpat  and  The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Fever  el,  but  his  next  book,  Evan  Harrington,  was  issued  through 
Bradbury  and  Evans,  in  w^hose  journal.  Once  a  Week,  it  had 
appeared  serially.  Modern  Love  brought  him  back  to  Chapman 
and  Hall  in  1862,  and  thenceforward  all  his  novels  issued  from 
that  house  until  1895,  wdth  the  exception  of  Rhoda  Fleming,  The 
Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond,  and  The  Egoist.  Mr.  Meredith’s 
connection  with  The  Foktnightly  Review  need  not  be  recorded 
in  detail  here ;  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  during  Mr.  John  (now 
Lord)  Morley’s  absence  in  America  Mr.  Meredith  occupied  the 
editorial  chair,  while  further  association  wdth  Chapman  and  Hall 
is  discovered  in  his  editorship  of  the  series  of  monographs  on  great 
soldiers  bearing  the  general  title  of  Military  Biographies. 

The  present  writer  did  not  enter  the  firm  until  1880,  a  few 
months  before  Carlyle’s  death  and  ten  years  after  that  of  Dickens, 
while  at  that  time  George  Meredith  had  not  attained  the  general 
recognition  accorded  to  him  a  few  years  later,  although  he  had 
received  the  praise  and  encouragement  of  some  of  the  greatest  of 
his  contemporaries.  Nevertheless,  to  every  member  of  the  firm  of 
Chapman  and  Hall  he  was  a  great  man,  respected  and  almost 
reverenced  as  a  personality  of  an  unusual  order,  and  his  presence 
in  the  office  created  an  impression  such  as  the  King’s  would  do  on 
entering  a  shop.  His  figure  wms  familiar  to  all  :  the  striking  head, 
W'ith  clearly  chiselled  features ;  the  bright  red  tie  contrasting 
sharply  with  the  iron-grey  hair,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
alertness,  had  something  of  a  galvanic  effect  upon  those  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact,  and  his  conversation  was  no  less 
electrifying. 

Without  w’andering  too  far  from  the  main  subject  of  this  paper, 
I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  recall  one  incident  in  our  personal 
annals.  Well  do  I  remember  the  arrival  of  the  MS.  of  One  of  Our 
Conquerors  at  the  office,  and  the  feeling  of  excitement  that  per¬ 
vaded  a  certain  section  of  the  staff.  Mr.  Fred  Chapman’s  de¬ 
parture  w’as  eagerly  awaited  that  day,  and  no  sooner  had  he  gone 
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than  I,  with  another  member  of  the  staff,  stole  up  to  his  room  to 
have  a  peep  at  the  precious  document. 

How  we  puzzled  over  that  first  paragraph  and  w’restled  with  the 
waistcoat,  the  dinner,  the  piece  of  orange  peel,  and  London 
Bridge,  wondering  when  we  should  reach  the  first  full  stop  !  It 
was  not  an  easy  task  to  read  ^Ir.  Meredith’s  handwriting  in  the 
familiar  blue  ink  :  the  MS.  was  neat  enough,  but  it  w'anted  care¬ 
fully  spelling  out.  That  was  the  last  of  his  books  save  one.  Lord 
Ormont  and  His  Arninta,  issued  by  the  firm,  and  when,  shortly 
after,  they  had  been  added  to  the  “collected”  edition,  as  pub¬ 
lishers  we  knew  him  no  more. 

Luring  all  these  years  Mr.  Meredith,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
read  all  the  manuscripts  sent  in  to  the  firm,  and  it  is  the  intention 
in  this  article  to  show'  w'hat  a  conscientious  reader  he  was,  and  to 
give  some  extracts  of  his  opinions  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
ones  which  came  under  his  notice. 

Parcels  containing  six  or  eight  manuscripts  were  dispatched  to 
him  during  later  years  wdth  a  “catalogue,”  as  he  called  the  list, 
leaving  space  for  his  opinion,  afterwards  to  be  transcribed  in  the 
official  “manuscript  ”  book.  This,  I  assume,  w'as  done  also  in  the 
’sixties  and  ’seventies,  but  instead  of  sending  his  opinions  in  the 
very  early  days,  he  evidently  brought  them  in  his  head  to  town 
with  him  and  transcribed  them  in  the  book  himself,  which  makes 
that  book  a  priceless  possession  to-day.  But  I  find  that  during 
a  certain  period  neither  of  these  plans  was  adopted,  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  is  no  record  available  for  reference.  His  visits  to 
London  were  fairly  regular,  and  if  my  recollection  serves  me,  it 
was  the  Thursday  in  each  week  that  he  called  at  the  office.  On 
these  occasions  he  w'ould  interview  those  authors,  some  of  whom 
have  put  on  record  their  impressions  of  the  great  man  gained 
at  these  meetings. 

Only  about  a  dozen  years  have  elapsed  since  he  relinquished  his 
post  of  reader,  and  yet  one  w'onders  w'hat  his  opinion  would  have 
been  on  many  of  the  books  that  are  published  to-day,  and  obtain 
such  popularity.  To  say  he  was  difficult  to  please  is  to  under¬ 
state  the  fact.  His  standard  was  tremendously  high,  and  from 
that  pinnacle  his  judgment  was  right  and  sound.  But  some  doubt 
may  be  expressed  as  to  w'helher  that  standard  w’as  the  right  one 
from  which  to  judge  a  book  for  commercial  purposes,  as  will  pre- 
I  sently  be  seen.  Yet  those  writers  who  valued  his  opinion  made  a 

I  point  of  sending  their  manuscripts  to  the  firm  in  order  to  get 

i  that  opinion,  whether  favourable  or  not.  Some  authors  even  went 

I  to  the  extent  of  sending  their  w’orks  to  him  direct ,  which  annoyed 

I  him  at  times.  But  they  received  the  same  careful  attention,  and 

I  he  favoured  no  one.  An  introduction  by  a  friend  made  no  differ- 
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ence.  He  gave  his  honest  opinion,  caustic  enough  at  times,  but 
always  honest  from  his  point  of  view.  It  may  be  that  many  a 
novel,  disposed  of  in  a  few  words,  to  a  less  critical  man  might 
have  been  thought  to  contain  some  elements  of  popular  success. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  an  early  MS.  of  a  popular  novelist 
to-day  has  received  a  summary  dismissal  by  him  in  a  cryptic 
sentence. 

Even  had  an  author  made  some  sort  of  a  popular  success  and 
sent  his  new  book  for  consideration,  it  was  dealt  with  on  its 
merits  and  not  on  its  author’s  reputation.  I  remember  a  case  in 
point.  Some  time  before  Hugh  Conway  awoke  one  day  and  found 
Called  Back  had  made  him  famous,  he  had  sent  us  a  story  which 
had  appeared  in  a  provincial  paper  as  a  serial  under  the  title  of 
The  lied  Hills  Mystery.  It  had  by  no  means  met  with  the  great 
man’s  approval,  but  had  for  some  reason  not  been  returned  to  the 
author.  A  month  or  two  after  success  had  come  to  its  author 
Mr.  Meredith  was  in  the  office,  and  I  drew  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  still  had  that  former  MS.,  and  asked  him  if,  in  view 
of  the  success  of  Called  Back,  he  thought  it  w'orth  w^hile  looking 
at  again.  He  agreed  to  do  so,  but  his  opinion  was  not  shaken, 
and  the  book  was  ultimately  returned,  to  be  published  by  someone 
else  under  the  title  of  A  Cardinal  Sin. 

]\Ir.  Meredith’s  word  was  the  final  one  for  us  in  almost  every 
circumstance. 

Between  the  years  1860  and  1895  many  notable  manuscripts 
passed  between  the  firm  and  its  famous  reader,  some  of  which  it 
published  and  many  of  which  it  did  not. 

John  Forster  retired  in  August,  1860,  and  in  the  same  month 
we  find  that  the  first  manuscript  on  record  that  Mr.  Meredith 
read  was  entitled  The  Two  Damsels:  a  Spanish  Tale,  by  C.  M. 
O’Hara,  which  he  disposed  of  as  “childish  :  return  without  com¬ 
ment.”  Then  came  close  on  its  heels  The  Fleet  that  Brought  the 
Pudding  Home,  by  Blanchard  Jerrold,  summed  up  as  “poor, 
genial  stuff  ”  ;  and  immediately  following  it  Whyte  Melville’s 
Market  Harhorough  is  described  as  “of  the  order  of  Soapy 
Spunge's  Sporting  Tour.  Not  so  funny  :  appeals  to  same  class.” 
In  1861  there  is  a  particularly  interesting  entry  :  East  Lynne. 
“Opinion  emphatically  against  it.”  In  the  light  of  its  ultimate 
success,  this  may  at  first  sight  seem  an  astounding  criticism.  But 
how  many  sound  critics  would  differ  from  that  opinion  if  they 
could  read  the  manuscript  for  the  first  time  now'?  Or  it  may 
be  asked  how  many  critics  did  at  the  time  ? 

This  year  w'e  find  Anna  Drury’s  novel  Misrepresentation  re¬ 
ported  on  as  follows  :  “If  accepted,  the  title  must  be  changed.  I 
cannot  recommend  it,  and  though  it  will  hardly  bring  us  credit. 
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it  will  not  do  much  harm.  I  don’t  find  stuff  in  the  story.  It  does 
not  appeal  to  any  special  class  ;  it  has  no  high  literary  pretensions. 
Still,  it  is  pretty,  pleasant,  well-meaning,  and  full  of  a  kindly 
heart  and  brain.”  The  title,  however,  was  not  altered,  and  the 
book  became  popular. 

In  the  same  year  two  manuscripts  w'ere  received  from  William 
Black,  entitled  respectively  Alec  Grange  and  James  Merle,  prob¬ 
ably  his  first  attempts  as  a  novelist,  for  his  age  would  have  been 
twenty  at  the  time.  Here  is  an  instance  of  Mr.  Meredith’s  ability 
for  discovering  talent  in  an  author  whose  works  he  could  not 
conscientiously  recommend.  Of  the  former  he  says  : 

In  its  way  very  good — in  the  earlier  part  highly  promising.  I  have  not 
seen  the  concluding  portion;  but  it  is  but  a  thin  thread  of  story  I  have 
got  as  yet.  The  author’s  mind  evinces  strong  sense  and  poetic  perceptions; 
he  has  a  remarkably  clear  style,  and  a  power  of  giving  soft  pathetic  touches, 
which  I  commend.  He  does  not  know  much  of  life,  nor  has  he  the  proper 
artistic  feeling  for  the  development  of  his  characters  in  an  interesting  way. 
Write  very  encouragingly.  Don’t  lose  sight  of  him. 

His  opinion  of  the  latter  was  “sent  direct  to  the  author  in  a 
letter.  Book  will  not  do,”  he  says;  “but  the  author  strongly 
encouraged.  A  man  on  whom  to  keep  an  eye.”  Later  the  book 
was  sent  again,  having  been  revised,  but  it  was  not  recommended 
for  publication.  James  Merle  was  not  issued  until  three  years 
later,  and  appeared  as  Wm.  Black’s  first  published  novel,  w’hilst 
Alec  Grange  does  not  seem  to  have  been  printed — at  any  rate, 
under  that  title. 

In  the  same  year  (1861)  there  is  still  another  interesting  and 
important  entry  : 

Poeyns  bj'  Edwin  Arnold.  “  I  should  say  this  man  will  do  something. 
The  collection  of  poems  here  is  not  of  sufficient  w'eight  to  justify  any  specu¬ 
lation  in  the  book.  The  translation  in  hexameter  from  Bion  is  especially 
good.  He  should  wait  till  he  has  composed  a  poem  likely  to  catch  the 
public  ear.  There  is  no  distinct  original  mark  in  these  poems  :  not  enough 
to  rely  on.” 

The  last  entry  of  this  year  is  George  Meredith  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Merchant  Service,  upon  which  the  only  comment  made  is,  “Pray 
speak  to  this  man  concerning  the  impropriety  of  taking  living 
names  as  titles  for  works  of  fiction.” 

From  this  time  onward  some  half  a  dozen  manuscripts  by 
Cuthbert  Bede  passed  through  his  hands,  none  of  which  seems  to 
have  interested  him  much.  Verdant  Green  was  not,  however,  of 
these. 

In  1862  there  are  only  two  notable  incidents  :  a  novel  by  Ouida 
entitled  Villiers  and  one  by  Mrs.  liynn  Linton  entitled  Lsola, 
each  having  opposite  the  entry  the  simple  but  peremptory  word 
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“Decline.”  Mr.  Meredith  evidently  had  no  sympathy  with  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton’s  opinions  as  expressed  in  her  books.  More  than 
one  novel  was  offered  to  the  firm  and  promptly  declined  by  him. 
Of  the  last  sent  to  him  in  1894  he  said,  “Very  sour  in  tendency, 
hard  in  style.  All  forced,  and  exemplify  the  author’s  abhorrence 
of  the  emancipation  of  young  females  from  their  ancient  rules. 
She  has  been  doing  this  sort  of  thing  in  all  directions.  She  has  a 
certain  number  of  readers.  There  are  also  many  who  are  repelled 
by  her.  It  seems  to  me  there  would  be  very  many  who  would  not 
relish  the  book.” 

During  the  ’sixties  came  two  more  manuscripts  by  William 
Black  which  did  not  satisfy,  although  the  author  was  again 
encouraged  to  go  on,  as  was  G.  A.  Henty,  whose  story  Frank 
Tressilor  was  returned  with  instructions  to  “encourage  the  author 
to  send  any  future  work.” 

G.  J.  Holyoake’s  Robert  Dalby  and  His  World  of  Troubles  was 
said  to  be  “very  genuine,  with  touches  of  pathos  and  much  truth¬ 
fulness  of  sentiment.  The  tale  is  thin  stuff,  rather  pretty,  but  not 
exciting  for  present  readers.” 

On  December  30th,  1868,  is  the  entry  of  The  Poor  Man  and  the 
Lady,  by  Thomas  Hardy,  but  no  opinion  is  recorded.  However, 
Mr.  Hardy  has  himself  recently  referred  to  the  incident,  and  it 
is  to  be  assumed  that  although  the  MS.  was  not  up  to  the  mark,  it 
exhibited  to  Mr.  Meredith,  as  did  those  of  Wm.  Black,  an  ability 
and  genius  to  be  encouraged,  which  eventually  matured  and  justi¬ 
fied  his  interest  in  the  author.  It  was  Mr.  Hardy’s  first  novel, 
and  has  never  been  published,  and  its  author  states  that  only  a 
fragment  of  the  manuscript  remains  now.  Mr.  Hardy  was  invited 
to  see  the  “reader,”  and  had  an  interview  in  the  offices  of  Chap¬ 
man  and  Hall  in  Piccadilly,  when  he  received  much  good  advice, 
he  assures  us,  but  advice,  he  adds,  that  Mr.  Meredith  did  not 
follow’  himself. 

Other  names  which  occur  at  this  period  on  which  little  or  no 
comment  beyond  a  monosyllable  is  made  are  Charles  Clarke,  Tom 
Hood  (For  Valour),  Annie  Thomas  (Ashleigh  Towers),  Miss  Craik 
(Theresa’s  Love  Story),  Gordon  Stables,  W.  H.  Kingston  (Kil- 
finnan)  (“not  quite  the  book  for  boys”),  Archibald  Forbes 
(Hector  Macdonald)  (“has  merit,  but  w’on’t  do”),  Hawdey  Smart 
(Bitter  is  the  End),  and  a  book  by  S.  Baring  Gould  entitled  In 
Exitu  Israel,  of  w’hich  he  says,  “It  has  merit,  but  is  tedious.” 
Some  of  his  comments  at  this  time  and  in  later  years  on  works 
by  G.  M.  Fenn,  Mrs.  Alexander  Fraser,  Joseph  Hatton,  Mrs. 
Campbell  Praed,  Mrs.  Linnaeus  Banks,  Richard  Bagot,  Percy 
White,  Herman  Merivale,  Lieut.  Andrew  Haggard,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Sidgw’ick,  A.  W.  Marchmont,  and  many  other  modern  writers 
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whose  books  under  notice  were  doubtless  early,  if  not  first  books, 
were  disposed  of  with  such  comments  as  “utter  rubbish,”  “won’t 
do,”  “commonplace  story,”  “poor,”  “bad,”  “of  no  strength  or 
character,”  “uninteresting,”  “weak,”  “not  acceptable  in  any 
way,”  “impossible,”  and  so  on. 

Even  Samuel  Butler’s  Ereu'lion  was  dismissed  with  a  “will  not 
do,”  and  J.  Cotter  Morrison’s  The  Old  Houfte  by  the  Odu  with 
“no  good.”  The  author  of  Eretchon  has  told  in  a  preface  to  a  late 
edition  of  it  how  he  “took  the  book  to  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall 
on  May  1st,  1871,  and  on  their  rejection  of  it,  under  the  advice  of 
one  who  has  attained  the  highest  rank  among  living  writers,  I  let 
it  sleep  till  I  took  it  to  Mr.  Triibner  early  in  1872.  As  regards  its 
rejection  by  IMessrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  I  believe  their  reader 
advised  them  quite  wisely  ...  I  hope,  if  I  had  been  their  reader 
and  the  book  had  been  submitted  to  myself,  I  should  have  advised 
them  to  the  same  effect.” 

Whether  ImmattiriUj ,  by  G.  B.  Shaw,  w^as  an  early  effort  of  the 
G.  B.  Shaw  is  not  apparent,  but  the  monosyllabic  “No”  disposed 
of  it. 

But  he  discerned  merit,  on  the  other  hand,  in  many  writers 
whom  he  could  not  recommend  for  publication.  J.  C.  Eickett’s 
James  Strathgeld  he  considered  “clever,  and  has  got  stuff  in  it.” 
In  William  Westall’s  Larry  Lohengrin  he  found  “the  writing  by 
no  means  bad,  but  the  class  of  story  quite  out  of  date.”  Of  J. 
Ashby  Sterry’s  <4  Naughty  Girl  he  said,  “The  author  can  do  better 
and  must  be  spohen  to."  In  H.  F.  Lester’s  Hartas  Maturin  “we 
have,”  he  says,  “a  respectable  murderer  and  his  victim,  who  is 
asphyxiated.  .  .  .  The  characters  are  puppets  of  the  old  pattern, 
the  story  on  the  old  lines.  But  there  is  positive  ability  in  the 
writing,  and  the  author  should  be  strongly  encouraged  to  try  again 
— and  again,  for  he  has  aptitude.  He  should  study  real  life;  set 
himself  to  sketch  real  people.”  Of  another  MS.  by  the  same 
author  some  months  later  he  says,  “There  w’as  promise  in  Hartas 
Maturin — a  villain  doctor,  if  I  remember.  Here  it  is  not  fulfilled. 
It  is  considerably  weaker  in  the  story  and  the  writing.”  In  his 
third  attempt.  Queen  of  the  Hamlet,  the  author  succeeded  in 
pleasing,  and  the  book  w^as  published  by  the  firm.  “The  writing 
is  of  a  good  sort,  very  pleasant ;  the  characters  are  well  outlined, 
and  there  are  some  touches  of  quiet  humour,”  was  his  comment. 
In  H.  Marriott  Watson’s  Fair  Lady  Faint  Heart  he  said  appeared 
“More  ability  than  usual,  but  it  is  expended  in  dialogue,  in  which 
there  is  thoughtfulness  without  anything  to  attract  the  reader.” 
This  book  came  back  again  revised,  and  was  published  under  the 
title  of  My  Lady  Faint  Heart,  the  first,  I  believe,  of  Mr.  Marriott 
Watson’s  books. 
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In  more  than  one  of  Annie  Thomas’s  books  he  saw  something  to 
praise,  some  indication  of  cleverness,  but  complained  “that  she 
had  been  writing  in  the  same  tone  on  similar  topics  for  years 
.  .  .  rather  to  the  taste  of  garrison  officers  and  some  w’omen.” 

Some  months  back  Chapman  and  Hall  published  a  book  entitled 
Honoria’s  Patch  work,  which  was  greatly  praised  by  the  critics, 
and  ran  through  two  or  three  editions.  It  appeared  anonymously, 
but  when  the  author  sent  her  manuscript  she  remarked  that  some 
years  previously  she  had  received  encouragement  from  Mr. 
Meredith  to  persevere.  We  find  that  she  had  then  sent  a  novel, 
and  Mr.  iMeredith  ended  his  otherwise  unfavourable  report  by 
saying,  “It  is  good,  simple  w'riting,  and  the  feeling  is  right 
throughout.  She  should  persist.”  This  lady  evidently  took  his 
advice  seriously  and  profited  by  it. 

Frequent  references  to  the  discovery  of  Olive  Schreiner’s  The 
Story  of  an  African  Farm,  and  the  part  Mr.  Meredith  took  in  help¬ 
ing  the  author  to  make  it  more  worthy  of  success,  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Press.  I  find  three  entries  in  connection 
with  Ealph  Iron  recorded  ;  the  first  in  1881,  when  a  manuscript 
entitled  Saints  and  Sinners,  by  Ealph  Iron,  is  commented  on  as 
“Plot  silly.  Early  part  well  written.”  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  this  is  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm  in  its  first 
state.  But  the  title  might  serve  for  that  book.  On  May  2nd  of  the 
next  year  .4n  African  Farm,  by  Ealph  Iron,  has  this  instruction 
against  it,  “Eeturn  to  author  for  revision,”  and  on  August  10th  it 
is  sent  again  and  accepted.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  Mr.  Meredith 
called  upon  Olive  Schreiner,  but  I  think  it  very  unlikely.  I 
remember  Miss  Schreiner  calling  at  our  office  by  appointment  to 
see  Mr.  Meredith  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  connection  with 
the  book.  However,  the  point  is  Mr.  Meredith  saw  merit  in  the 
book,  and,  as  was  his  custom  with  beginners,  took  unusual  pains 
to  give  Miss  Schreiner  his  help  and  advice ;  and  that  she  readily 
and  graciously  accepted  them. 

Many  other  instances  of  how  Mr.  Meredith  saw  in  an  author’s 
work  the  making  of  a  good  book,  or  indications  of  the  author’s 
ability,  have  been  cited  by  the  authors  themselves.  George 
Gissing,  for  instance.  He  has  told  us  how  his  first  book.  The 
Unclassed,  was  received  by  Mr.  Meredith,  and  how  he  met  him  in 
Chapman  and  Hall’s  offices  to  talk  over  its  shortcomings  and 
merits,  and  how  Mr.  Meredith  made  many  suggestions  for  its 
improvement.  But  in  his  second  book  he  received  still  greater 
help.  It  was  called  Isabel  Clarendon,  and  I  well  remember  it  first 
coming  in  to  the  firm  in  three  volumes  of  MS.  It  passed  through 
Mr.  Meredith’s  hand  two  or  three  times,  and  when  we  finally 
decided  to  publish  it,  it  had  been  reduced  from  three  volumes  to 
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two.  Gissing,  of  course,  not  only  had  ability,  which  Mr.  Meredith 
recognised,  but  he  made  his  mark. 

Henry  Murray,  in  his  recently  published  book,  A  Stepson  of 
Fortune,  has  much  to  say  of  Mr.  Meredith  and  his  treatment  of 
his  books.  This  can  be  supplemented  by  Mr.  Meredith’s  opinion 
as  to  the  manuscripts  submitted.  Of  A  Song  of  Sixpence  he  said, 
“Decline.  But  a  clever  man,  who  may  do  well.  Send  back 
with  regrets  and  warm  appreciation  of  its  merits.”  Of  A  Deputy 
Providence,  “It  is  readable — not  up  to  the  mark  of  Mr.  Murray’s 
promise ;  but  his  name  appears  to  be  rising.  He  forwarded  tho 
i\IS.  to  me,  and  I  returned  it  for  some  corrections.”  Of  A  Man  of 
Genius  he  outlines  the  plot  in  the  following  brief  manner  : 

It  is  readable.  The  situation  has  to  be  considered  by  you  : — The  “  Man 
of  Genius  ”  is  a  novelist  in  poor  case,  living  with  a  young  woman,  who 
is  an  angel  in  temper,  beauty,  and  sweetness.  A  friend  who  loves  the  girl 
urges  him  to  marry  her.  He  declines.  He  besieges  a  married  woman, 
who  seems  to  be  near  yielding,  but  at  their  meeting  next  day  dismisses 
him.  He  goes  abroad.  His  friend  proposes  to  the  forsaken  girl.  She 
cannot  accept  him.  The  “  Man  of  Genius  ”  returns  in  ghastly  form.  She 
welcomes  him.  They  retire  to  rest  together,  and  she  lies  thinking  of  her 
dead  baby.  There  it  ends.  And  such  is  the  dish. 

The  only  book  of  Mr.  Murray’s  brother,  David  Christie,  to  come 
to  the  firm  was  The  Martyred  Fool,  of  which  he  said,  “Scenes  in 
Australia  excellent ;  writing  good  throughout.  We  come  to  Paris 
and  Anarchy.  There  is  no  story ;  a  certain  current  of  interest 
carries  the  reader  to  the  end — which  is  produced  summarily  by  a 
bomb  that  makes  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  principal  characters  ; 
terrible  in  fact  and  ludicrous  to  reflect  on.  It  is  not  a  work  of 
mark  or  charm.  The  writer’s  name  might  help.” 

Another  writer  for  %vhose  w’ork  Mr.  Meredith  had  real  admira¬ 
tion,  but  who  did  not  make  a  prominent  name  in  literature,  at  any 
rate  as  a  novelist,  was  Hannah  Lynch.  In  the  catalogue  in  the 
British  iMuseum  will  be  found  many  titles  of  novels,  all  of  which 
are  probably  forgotten  by  now.  But  the  present  writer  religiously 
collected  all  she  wrote,  and  foiyid  in  them  those  qualities  Mr. 
iMeredith  praised.  Most  of  these,  if  not  all,  were  submitted  to  the 
firm,  but  the  only  one  published  by  it  was  Rosni  Harvey,  in  three 
volumes.  He  always  spoke  well  of  her  literary  ability,  but  could 
never  be  persuaded  that  her  books  would  ever  become  popular. 
Of  Daughters  of  Men  he  said,  “Clever  writing.  But  there  is  not 
much  story,  and  not  enough  of  action  in  it,  to  carry  the  reader’s 
interest.  .  .  .  By  all  means  encourage  the  lady.  She  has  real 
powers.”  On  sending  the  manuscript  again,  revised,  he  could 
not  discover  that  much  had  been  done.  But  “impress  upon  the 
lady  her  ability  is  appreciated.”  Of  Rosni  Harvey  he  said  : 
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The  lady  has  marked  ability.  .  .  .  There  is  little  incident,  redundant 
dialogues,  no  drama  .  .  .  though  the  dialogues  seem  tedious,  they  are  well- 
written.  The  authoress  is  a  lady  of  power  and  observation.  Her  failure 
lies  in  her  not  sufficiently  taxing  her  invention.  There  is  not  any  com¬ 
plexity.  Consequently  .  .  .  there  is  no  narration  :  all  is  evolved  by  dia¬ 
logues.  .  .  .  Many  worse  vols.  of  work  than  “  Rosni  Harvey  ”  are  pub¬ 
lished.  But  I  am  obliged  to  tell  you,  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  attract 
readers. 

A  third  novel,  A  Prince  of  the  Glades,  he  describes  as  an  “Irish 
tale.  .  .  .  The  writer’s  ability  does  not  seem  to  me  to  show  so 
well  in  this  instance.  But  the  task  of  creating  interest  in  Fenian- 
ism  would  try  the  cleverest  pen  :  and  the  hero  has  Fenian  fever. 
It  pains  me  to  say  that,  though  she  always  writes  readably,  the 
subject  and  cast  of  the  story  are  not  likely  to  win  public  attention. 
Impress  upon  her  that  you  speak  as  publishers  who  have  to  look 
to  remuneration  for  their  ventures.” 

There  is  no  doubt  I\Iiss  Lynch  was  an  extremely  accomplished 
and  clever  woman  who  never  happened  to  hit  upon  a  theme  in 
fiction  worthy  of  her  powers.  She  published  other  books  which 
were  well  received,  notably  her  appreciation  of  George  Meredith, 
which,  perhaps,  is  the  best  piece  of  criticism  in  many  ways,  as  it 
was  one  of  the  first,  on  the  novelist.  But  we  have  reasons  for 
knowing  that  she  felt  her  failure  to  catch  the  public  ear  very 
keenly  indeed. 

Another  author  for  whose  work  Mr.  Meredith  had  a  great 
admiration  was  Major  A.  B.  Ellis.  The  first  book  he  sent  in  1882, 
entitled  Isles  of  Indolence,  did  not  mftet  with  approval,  but  subse¬ 
quently  came  The  Land  of  Fetish;  History  of  the  First  West 
Indian  Begiment,  which  had  to  go  back  for  the  author  to  carry 
out  suggestions  made  ;  History  of  the  Gold  Coast  (“written  with  his 
plain  but  excellent  pen.  I  should  be  of  an  opinion  that  it  would 
be  a  standard  history  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  our  possessions  about 
them.  It  is  the  one  book  on  the  subject”) ;  and  books  on  The  Ewe-, 
The  Tshi-,  and  The  Yoruha-speaking  People  of  the  West  Coast 
— all  of  which  met  with  his  whole-hearted  commendation.  Major 
Ellis  also  sent  two  volumes,  entitled  respectively  South  African 
Sketches  and  West  African  Stories.  Of  the  latter  he  said,  “Good, 
charged  with  local  colour  :  not  attractive  to  readers  of  romance,  but 
curious,  and  the  author’s  name  as  an  authority  with  regard  to 
those  parts  should  help  the  book.  If  accepted,  it  must  be  with  the 
stipulation  that  ‘  Mrs.  Fizgibbon  ’  be  omitted.  It  is  a  sine  qua 
non.”  If  he  had  only  added  “James  Peacock”  also,  how  much 
bettor  it  would  have  been  for  author  and  publisher,  and  even  for 
Mr.  Meredith,  too,  for  a  West  African  trader  named  James 
Pinnock  saw  himself  in  James  Peacock,  and  brought  an  action 
for  libel  against  the  firm,  and  Mr.  Meredith  was  called  as  a 
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witness.  The  trial  created  a  good  deal  of  excitement  at  the  time, 
and  Mr.  Meredith’s  evidence  was  very  cleverly  parodied  in  the 
pages  of  Punch.  The  present  Prime  Minister  appeared  for  the 
defendants  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  (afterwards  Lord  Russell)  for 
the  plaintiff.  Sir  Charles  Russell  commenced  by  asking  Mr. 
Meredith  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  Pinnock.  He  replied,  “Not 
since  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  I  learnt  his  catechism.”  Mr. 
Meredith  made  a  good  witness,  but  the  case  went  against  the 
firm.  His  evidence,  however,  afforded  Punch  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  clever  parody  entitled  By  George ! 

In  the  year  1889  a  collection  of  letters  of  Jane  Welsh  and 
Thomas  Carlyle  were  submitted  by  a  gentleman  “acting  as  trustee 
for  others,”  and  no  doubt  was  the  collection  published  a  year  or 
two  back  under  the  editorship  of  Sir  James  Crichtoii-Browne. 
Mr.  ^leredith’s  opinion  on  these  will  be  read  with  great  interest 
to-day  : 

The  authenticity  will  hardly  be  contested.  But  a  proof  of  genuineness 
that  rests  so  much  on  a  capitulation  of  domestic  trivialities  is  not  a 
recommendation.  The  first  three  or  four  letters,  those  of  Jane  Welsh  as 
a  girl,  paint  her  thoroughly  in  her  enthusiasm.  Further,  the  touches  on 
this  or  that  young  man,  and  other  people,  show  us  it  is  she,  and  have  in 
that  their  value.  Then  we  come  to  letters  at  long  intervals,  of  no  mark, 
without  connection,  chiefly,  when  not  entirely,  pertaining  to  commissions 
for  the  supply  of  household  necessities.  The  account  of  the  life  at  Cheyne 
Walk  is  thin  by  comparison  with  the  published  letters. 

I  much  fear  that  a  chorus  of  reviewers  would  cause  the  public  to  shun 
this  collection.  The  little  in  them  concerning  Carlyle  would  plead  but 
poorly  on  their  behalf.  Carlyle’s  own  letters  are  formal,  quite  in  his  tone, 
but  with  nothing  of  the  inner  man. 

I  wish  I  could  give  a  better  report.  My  expectations  were  lively,  and 
I  am  disappointed.  But  if  you  can  just  see  your  way  to  remuneration,  I 
shall  be  glad. 

Several  other  notable  books  passed  through  the  firm’s  hands 
during  Mr.  Meredith’s  tenure  as  reader.  But  for  various  reasons 
it  might  not  be  wise  to  quote  his  opinion  upon  them. 

When  the  manuscript  of  .An  Englishman  in  Paris  was  sent  him, 
the  author’s  name  was  withheld — as  it  was  for  a  long  time  from 
the  public — and  it  is  still  remembered  what  a  sensation  the  book 
made  whilst  the  secret  was  kept.  Many  shots  were  made  as  to 
the  authorship  from  time  to  time,  and  the  curiosity  on  the  point 
sent  the  book  into  many  editions.  But  as  soon  as  Mr.  Albert  D. 
Vandam  gave  the  secret  away,  the  demand  for  the  book  immedi¬ 
ately  ceased. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Meredith  reported  on  the  MS.  ; 

Amusing  anecdotes,  very  readable  style,  a  competent  observer.  Both 
volumes  entertaining  and  both  painting  each  its  period.  Of  course,  in 
chapters  of  life  in  Paris,  there  is  sure  to  be  some  account  of  the  more 
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notorious  characters  of  the  Demi-monde.  It  is  done  decorously;  generally  I 
think  the  portraiture  of  ministers,  princes,  generals,  and  celebrities  un¬ 
biassed  and  sound.  The  book  will  be  read  widely. 

He  was  absolutely  right  in  his  views  regarding  this  book,  but  some 
surprise  may  be  showm  regarding  what  he  thought  of  The 
Heavenly  Twins. 

“The  author,”  he  said,  “is  a  clever  w’oman,  and  has  ideas;  for 
which  reason  she  is  hampered  at  present  in  the  effort  to  be  a 
novelist.  Her  characters  have  ideas,  but  are  not  made  to  express 
them,  and  are  incapable  of  helping  the  story  to  move.  Such  story 
as  there  is  pertains  to  their  individual  fortunes.  There  is  no  main 
current ;  Evadne  would  kill  a  better  wmrk  with  her  heaviness.  It 
matters  little  what  she  does — she  has  her  ideas ;  the  objection  is 
the  tedium  in  the  presentation  of  her.  The  writer  should  be 
advised  to  put  this  MS.  aside  until  she  has  got  the  art  of  driving 
a  story.  She  has  ability  enough,  and  a  glimpse  of  humour  here 
and  there  promises  well  for  the  future — if  only  she  will  practise, 
without  thought  of  publishing  until  she  can  narrate,  and  sketch 
credible  human  creatures  without  harping  on  such  traits  as  she 
gives  them.” 

John  Oliver  Hobbes’s  first  book,  Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral, 
did  not  strike  him  in  the  same  w'ay  as  it  afterwards  did  the  critics. 

Written  with  some  power  to  exhibit  the  emotions  of  the  sex — mainly  in 
the  form  of  whims, 

was  all  he  had  to  say  of  it. 

Of  Pages  from  the  Day-hook  of  Bethiq  Hardacre  we  find  this 
opinion  ; 

This  might  be  read  and  bought.  I  cannot  well  say.  Of  the  kind  of 
book  it  is  a  fair  sample.  The  excerpts  are  often  quaint  and  taking.  The 
personal  touches  would  interest  the  writer’s  friends  only,  her  style  not 
having  yet  the  rich  note  of  humour  to  seize  the  public. 

The  book  was  read  and  bought  to  the  extent  of  many  editions. 

Of  a  little  book  of  recollections  by  Janet  Eoss  entitled  Early 
Days  Recalled  he  said  : 

The  Egyptian  scenes  and  tales  are  full  of  colour — pity  there  is  not  more 
of  this.  The  letters  have  an  interest.  Let  me  see  the  remainder  from 
Murray.  I  do  not  sanction  the  publication  of  my  letters,  which  are 
private;  were  not  intended  to  print. 

It  was  submitted  a  second  time  complete.  To  his  former  opinion 
he  added  : 

Readable — likely  to  be  well  reviewed,  as  there  are  stories  and  witticisms 
of  known  people,  more  or  less  popular,  to  quote. 

Of  course,  his  letters  were  omitted,  as  were  those  of  Thackeray, 
by  request  of  his  executors. 
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Naturally,  in  dealing  with  biography,  Mr.  Meredith  expressed 
his  views  at  times  on  the  subject  as  well  as  the  manner  of  its 
treatment.  For  instance,  “Lammenais  is  always  interesting,”  he 
says  of  a  translation,  “but  forgotten  by  the  public.”  In  reporting 
on  Captain  Bingham’s  book.  Recollections  of  Paris,  he  says  the 
author  “mentions  General  Marbot’s  memoirs  for  translation.  I 
can  tell  you  that  Marbot’s  book  is  the  most  vivid  and  captivating 
I  have  met  for  many  a  day.” 

Of  J.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly’s  Life  of  Cervantes  he  reports  : 

Well  written — by  a  scholarly  hand,  and,  I  should  think,  a  very  promising 
author,  whom  it  would  be  well  to  attach  to  the  firm.  .  .  .  The  objections 
to  the  purchase  are,  however,  serious.  Ormsey’s  Memoir  and  Watts’s  Life 
hold  the  field.  The  former  is  a  stylish  and  the  latter  an  accomplished 
scholar  in  the  subject.  I  have  to  question  whether  our  public  is  open  to 
yet  another  book  on  Cervantes.  I  should  say  not — I  regret  such  a  con¬ 
clusion. 

“Gregorovius,”  he  said,  in  speaking  of  a  translation  of  his 
History  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  “is  a  competent  and 
thoughtful  historian.  .  .  .  When  you  debate  as  to  the  publication 
of  it,  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  not  in  England  a  book  treating  of 
the  Kome  of  that  period.” 

“A  bright  and  lively  biography  of  Albert  Smith,”  he  said,  in 
considering  a  manuscript  life  of  him,  “might  be  read — if  short 
and  in  full  sympathy  with  the  small  but  amusing  fellow  he  was. 
This  treats  him  as  a  personage,  quotes  from  works,  &c.,  and  is  by 
a  hand  inferior  to  his  in  ability.  It  is  very  weakly  done.  If  com¬ 
petently  done,  the  work  would  pay.  Albert  Smith,  the  writer, 
should  be  rapidly  passed  over,  and  the  successful  humorous  show¬ 
man  presented  with  animation.” 

Mr.  Meredith’s  interest  in  all  that  concerned  Germany  brought 
his  mind  to  bear  minutely  on  a  book  on  Bismarck.  Apart  from  the 
value  of  the  criticism,  as  such,  on  the  book,  it  incidentally 
exhibits  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the  manuscript  and  his 
times  : 

The  anecdotal  Biography  of  Bismarck  would  be  promising  if  it  were 
rather  more  put  into  shape.  The  reader  is  wearied  with  the  gossipy  harking 
forward  and  back.  As  there  is  nothing  else  of  the  kind  at  present,  it  is 
worth  while  for  some  trouble  to  be  taken  to  describe  the  parts  currently. 
First,  Bismarck’s  struggle  with  the  Prussian  Chamber  to  get  an  increase  of 
the  army;  then  the  Bohemian  campaign,  rapidly,  but  in  progression;  then 
his  difficulty  with  the  King,  to  prevent  him  from  taking  his  conqueror’s 
due  of  Austria — in  view  of  the  war  with  France  to  come.  His  dealings 
with  Benedetti  are  very  interesting.  Two  pages  might  be  given  to  his 
management  of  the  Treaty  of  Nikolaberg.  Again  with  Benedetti  before 
the  war  of  1870 — I  don’t  know  w’hat  use  has  been  made  of  the  book  by 
Busch,  or  whether  it  is  legally  permissible  to  levy  contribution  on  it.  Look 
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to  that.  ...  If  you  come  to  terms  with  the  author  of  the  Bismarck,  I  may 
be  able  to  help  with  an  anecdote  or  two,  for  which  I  can  vouch. 

Again,  we  find  how  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  he  had  read 
a  book  by  Jules  Simon,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  painstaking  of 
his  many  honest  opinions.  It  has  a  peculiar  interest  to-day,  as 
containing  a  prominent  reference  to  the  cause  of  women. 

Against  the  project  of  the  purchase  of  J.  Simon’s  book  is  : 

The  large  sum  asked  for  a  translation. 

The  fact  that  it  is  addressed  directly  to  the  French,  and  touching  French 
rather  than  general  conditions. 

That  such  a  subject  chiefly  interests  cultivated  persons,  who  prefer  to 
read  it  in  the  original. 

That  it  holds  a  balance,  and  does  not  prick  the  enthusiasm  of  a  party. 

In  favour. — The  balance  is  held  firmly  : 

The  writing  is  good,  in  some  chapters  rather  lively,  although  too  dis¬ 
tended  in  some. 

The  conservatism  will  commend  it  to  our  Press,  and  cause  favourable 
discussion,  thus  arousing  interest  in  the  public. 

The  tone  is  altogether  delicate  and  inoffensive.  There  is  much  good 
sense  in  it,  good  counsel. 

New  ideas — that  is,  a  reading  of  the  present  state  of  things,  relating 
to  women,  by  the  light  of  the  past,  in  anticipation  of  their  future — do  not 
find.  J.  Simon  judges  fairly  of  the  women  of  an  existing  development. 
He  does  not  treat  of  the  powers  they  might  display  under  better  training; 
and  of  how  an  enlargement  of  their  understandings  must  affect  the  great 
question;  nor  of  the  contraction  of  their  understandings  caused  by  an  exclu¬ 
sive  devotion  to  maternity  and  domesticity;  nor  of  what  is  involved  in  it, 
as  regards  the  advancement  of  the  race. 

A  study  of  Walt  Whitman  by  J.  C.  Smuts  brought  the  criticism  : 

This  writer  is  a  thinker  and  can  give  his  meaning  clearly.  Had  his 
theme  been  Goethe,  whom  he  justly  appreciates,  the  book  would  have  seized 
our  public.  Perhaps  his  exposition  of  Whitman  may  commend  it  to 
Americans.  Here  the  Whitman  cult  has  passed  for  a  time.  He  has,  how¬ 
ever,  foundation  in  the  enduring;  the  book  is  worth  perusal  and  will 
reward  reflection,  though,  as  it  is  not  opportune,  it  is  unlikely  for  the 
present  to  win  many  readers.  Whitman  causes  him  to  attribute  too  much 
frequency  to  the  quoted  matter.  But  mainly  the  view  of  Whitman’s  teaching 
is  sound. 

A  small  book  by  Edward  Salmon,  entitled  Some  Men  of 
To-Day,  he  described  as  “well  written.  Lord  Salisbury,  A. 
Balfour,  and  Froude  thoughtfully  sketched.  I  see  that  I  am 
among  them,  and  he  gives  me  criticism.” 

Nature  books  appealed  to  Mr.  Meredith,  but  only  if  of  real  dis¬ 
tinction.  He  appreciated  Charles  Dixon’s  ornithological  books  up 
to  a  point,  but  latterly  complained  that  he  wrote  too  much.  He 
had  admiration  for  the  works  of  Eobert  C.  Leslie.  A  Sea  Painter's 
Log;  A  Waterbiography ;  Old  Sea  Wings,  Ways  and  Words;  The 
Sea  Boat — all  met  with  his  full  appreciation.  “Excellent  and 
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pleasantly  suggestive  .  .  .  you  are  safe  in  this  writer’s  hands,” 
he  wrote  of  Old  Sea  Wings;  and  of  The  Sea  Boat,  ‘‘I  have  an 
esteem  for  this  writer’s  work.  The  present  one  has  permanent 
value,  and  is  interesting,  besides  useful,  to  read  by  yachtsmen  and 
the  general  public”;  and  of  A  Waterhiography ,  “I  find  it  in¬ 
teresting  and  readable  .  .  .  Mr.  Leslie  writes  of  fresh  or  salt 
water  and  of  boats  in  a  way  to  create  interest  in  all  classes  of 
readers,  young  or  old.” 

He  delighted  in  W.  H.  Hudson’s  nature  books,  and  recom¬ 
mended  A  Naturalist  in  La  Plata  as  “Excellent,  well  observed  or 
gathered — instructive  ”  ;  of  Birds  in  a  Village  he  wrote,  “Instruc¬ 
tive  and  pleasant  to  read.  There  is  a  taste  for  books  of  this  kind 
,  .  .  the  present  writer  has  a  manner  of  his  own  and  a  known 
name.” 

Mr.  Hudson — a  fact  not  generally  known,  I  believe — joined 
the  ranks  of  the  novelists  during  the  “three-volume”  days,  and 
two  of  his  novels  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Meredith,  neither  of  which 
he  could  recommend,  although  one,  which  was  published  by  the 
firm  under  a  pseudonym  had  “good  points — show^s  an  observer 
of  exterior  London  life.  But  he  is  not  a  creator.  (The  heroine) 
is  a  good  girl,  too  good.  Some  scenes  of  the  ‘  tempers  ’  of  women 
are  true  to  life.  A  long  work,  with  a  mass  of  dialogue,  little 
incident.”  The  chief  character  of  the  other,  who  gave  the  title  to 
the  story,  appears  in  a  recent  and  clever  book  of  the  author,  at 
any  rate  so  far  as  the  name  is  concerned ,  and  sets  one  wondering 
if  the  books  are  identical. 

Mr.  Meredith  w^as  very  partial  to  books  relating  to  the  sea,  and 
even  the  unpretentious  stories  of  Captain  Lindsay  Anderson ,  such 
as  The  Cruise  of  an  Opium  Clipper,  Among  Typhoons  and  Pirate 
Craft,  pleased  him,  although  he  saw  “no  literature”  in  them. 
But  they  were  “honest  and  interesting.”  In  the  latter  book,  “the 
captain’s  name  is  ‘  Gulliver,’  ”  he  says ;  “still,  it  seems  honest.” 
A  neat  little  touch. 

Books  of  travel ,  and  those  concerned  with  foreign  countries  and 
peoples,  attracted  his  special  attention.  This  applies  particularly 
to  Antonio  Gallenga’s  books,  most  of  which  Chapman  and  Hall 
published  at  his  suggestion.  Major  Ellis’s  books  I  have  already 
alluded  to.  The  first  book  of  Harry  de  Windt’s  From  Pekin  to 
Calais  received  careful  consideration,  as  his  report  show's  : 

The  writer  seems  really  to  have  made  the  journey  as  he  describes  it. 
...  In  the  absence  of  literary  skill  there  is  an  honest  transcript  of 
his  experiences.  The  looseness  of  the  style  and  the  jarring  repetition  of 
potent  phrases  might  be  corrected.  If  accepted,  a  stipulation  to  begin  the 
start  from  Pekin  with  a  more  condensed  account  of  that  city  would  be 
well.  Also  request  him  to  quash  exclamations  in  narrative.  I  have  an 
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impression  that  his  dates  when  crossing  the  desert  of  Gobi  are  once  in¬ 
correct.  He  puts  July  without  the  day,  when,  if  I  remember,  it  is 
August. 

Of  Across  the  Border ;  or,  Pathan  and  Biloch,  by  E.  E.  Oliver, 
he  said  : 

I  like  this.  It  is  genuine,  interesting,  and  instructive.  The  best  accounts 
of  the  mountains  known  to  me.  It  should  have  readers  in  India,  and 
many  here,  from  deserving  them,  in  England.  Style  rather  dry,  but  with 
the  quality  of  its  honesty. 

Germany  and  the  Germans,  by  W.  H.  Dawson,  he  considered 
was — 

Written  with  knowledge  and  a  proper  sympathy  under  sound  judgment. 
The  Germany  of  the  present  time,  in  all  departments,  is  well  presented. 
The  book  is  lengthy,  a  fault  deriving  from  its  pretensions  to  fulness. 
Whether  such  a  book  is  wanted  by  the  public  I  cannot  say.  English 
readers  would  profit  by  it. 

But  it  is  not  possible  to  deal  with  a  tithe  of  the  interesting  and 
valuable  criticisms  he  passed  on  the  hundreds  of  books  he  read 
for  the  firm.  Everything  he  said  was  well  said,  and  many 
of  his  laconic  reports  were  not  only  to  the  point,  but  amusing 
too.  “Is  there  anything  clever  in  Meredith’s  reports  this  week?  ” 
was  a  common  question  in  the  office.  And  invariably  there  was 
no  disappointment.  Here  are  a  few  pithy  comments,  culled  at 
random,  on  what  was  often  the  first  novel  of  now  fairly  popular 
novelists  or,  as  each  indicates,  a  valueless  book  : 

Old-fashioned  kind  of  playful  narrative  of  a  good  creature  with  prankish 
cousins. 

In  charity  to  the  author  it  should  not  be  published. 

Apparently  by  a  muddle-headed  beginner,  bothered  by  the  expression 
of  his  views  and  ideas. 

An  infernal  romance. 

It  has  cleverness,  but  of  the  old  school.  ...  If  there  were  any  need 
to  publish  a  novel,  this  would  serve  as  a  piece  of  trade  ware. 

A  mere  wisp  of  a  tale. 

Feebler  stuff  than  this  might  be  written,  but  would  tax  an  ape. 

Suitable  for  the  smallest  of  boys  phenomenal  in  their  power  to  give 
attention  to  matter  dealt  out  by  a  man  who  seems  to  have  just  acquired  it. 

A  splendid  knave.  .  .  .  He  speaks  lines  that  scan  and  are  empty  as 
the  ring  of  a  glass. 

According  to  the  dates  given  this  was  done  in  a  month.  It  has  no 
other  merit. 

Written  in  a  queer  old  maundering  style,  poor  stuff,  respectable  in  the 
mouth  of  one’s  grandmother.  He  may  have  something  to  say,  but  he 
harps  on  the  platitudes  familiar  to  the  ears  of  infancy. 

No.  It  comes  through  a  friend.  I  have  the  task  of  writing  to  her. 

It  reads  like  a  boy’s  nightmare  dream  and  written  by  a  boy. 

Verse  w’hich  has  the  merit  of  flummery  and  nothing  more. 

Vapourish  stuff. 

Dreariness  of  verse  has  hardly  ever  surpassed  this  collection. 
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I  should  tliiuk  it  would  be  rejected  by  a  farthing  magazine. 

Elaborately  done,  with  index  to  contents  of  chapters.  After  going 
through  some  and  running  over  the  others,  I  found  the  index  to  be 
preferable. 

By  a  homely  imitator  of  Haggard.  He  may  know  Van  Diemen’s  Land 
well,  but  he  is  a  stranger  to  composition. 

Weak  wild  stuff.  MS.  looking  as  a  survival  of  a  dozen  shipwrecks. 

Apparently  by  a  boy — probably  a  very  precocious  boy  of  tender  years. 

Dedicated  to  Mr.  Gladstone  with  permission.  Mr.  G.  can  hardly  have 
read  the  verses.  In  any  case,  no  one  not  under  constraint  would  do  so. 

Stated  to  be  “for  a  magazine.”  I  do  not  know  of  a  magazine  that 
would  accept  it. 

The  dulness  of  vapid  liveliness  marks  the  style  of  this  work.  It  has 
no  quality. 

Anstey  might  have  made  the  subject  amusing.  This  writer  is  an 
elephant.  Such  themes  can  only  be  made  interesting  when  they  are 
treated  airily. 

A  pale  piece  of  work. 

Good  of  its  kind — very  readable  for  Americans.  .  .  .  The  author  is  an 
acquaintance  of  mine,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  say  more  if  I  could.  He 
has  ability  and  much  earnestness;  is  too  honest  to  embroider  on  his 
souvenirs. 

A  provincial  maiden  aunt  of  the  old  time  had  about  the  same  notions 
of  humour  and  horror.  A  similar  manner  of  narrating. 

This  is  laughable  enough  in  MS.  But  in  print  the  ridicule  would  fall 
upon  the  publishers. 

Might  gain  a  prize  for  dulness. 

If  the  previous  works  of  the  author,  praised  by  certain  reviewers, 
resemble  this,  then  I  am  at  a  loss;  for  this  would  just  suffice  to  carry 
small  boys  along. 

Rather  better  than  the  average  of  bad  novels. 

When  we  come  to  the  sunken  treasure  the  credulity  of  boys  would  bo 
shaken. 

There  are  thoughts  in  it,  but  mudded.  It  offends  the  orthodox  and 
does  not  satisfy  the  infidel. 

Rather  pretty  frail  piece  of  young  lady’s  work. 

Poor  story  of  the  French  Terror.  Historical  portraiture  befitting  the  pen 
of  an  urchin  fifty  years  back. 

This  is  the  vocabulary  of  a  boy  of  fourteen. 

^lust  be  accused  of  every  defect  that  goes  to  make  a  work  of  fiction 
unreadable  ...  it  is  cursed  with  an  itch  at  times  to  try  the  rhetorical 
swell  upon  the  lowest  vernacular. 

Would  seem  to  be  w'ritten  in  sighs  of  languor. 

Called  humorous  by  the  author.  Cockneyish  dialogue,  gutter  English, 
ill-contrived  incidents  done  in  daubs,  maintain  the  assertion. 

A  tale  reading  as  if  told  by  a  romantic  grandmother  of  the  present 
generation. 

Absurd  in  point  of  style,  which  is  that  of  a  child. 

A  manuscript  with  the  title  The  Mystery  of  the  Pigeon  Holes 
broil  oht  the  report  : 

Melancholy  stuff  to  see  and  smell. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Donkey  was  considered  to  be — 

Faithful  only  to  the  donkey’s  dulness. 
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Of  a  so-called  humorous  book  which  ultimately  had  a  fairly 
notable  success  he  said  : 

The  humour  of  it  is  deadly.  Reject. 

Of  a  history  of  bread  he  observed  : 

The  subject  could  hardly  be  lively,  but  the  writer  might  have  given 
it  more  yeast. 

Of  a  series  of  family  letters  and  papers  he  said  : 

They  are  not  edited  but  stitched  together,  and  they  are  as  dry  as  the 
chemist’s  powder. 

The  interest  in  the  foregoing  w'ould  be  enhanced  and  become 
more  pointed  if  names  were  appended.  But  that  w'ould  hardly  be 
cricket,  as  most  of  the  authors  of  the  MSS.  are  alive  to-day. 
Many  more,  of  course,  could  be  quoted;  indeed,  pages  might  be 
filled  with  them.  But  enough  for  the  present. 

My  object  in  the  whole  article  has  been  merely  to  attempt  “to 
prick  the  enthusiasm,”  and  perhaps  the  curiosity,  of  Mr.  Mere¬ 
dith’s  many  admirers  in  a  special  phase  of  his  work  during  thirty- 
five  years’  association  with  his  publishers. 

B.  W.  Matz. 
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Delphine  de  Custine  was  mentioned,  as  she  necessarily  had  to 
be,  in  the  a,ccount  of  Chateaubriand’s  love  for  Pauline  de 
Beaumont.  She  introduced  herself  to  him,  as  was  there  stated, 
in  a  “perfumed  note,”  when  the  publication  of  Le  genie  du 
Christianisme  made  him  famous,  and  became  Pauline  de 
Beaumont’s  rival  and  successor  in  his  affections.  There  is  a 
good  deal  more  to  be  said  than  that,  however,  and  the  story  is 
worth  telling. 

She  was  thirty-three  when  the  story  begins,  a  widow,  and,  as 
has  also  been  said,  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  France.  Her 
eyes  were  deeply  blue ;  her  pink  and  white  complexion  was  still 
as  fresh  as  when,  in  the  careless  days  of  the  ancien  rigime,  the 
Chevalier  de  Boufflers  had  called  her  the  “  Queen  of  Roses  ” ;  her 
golden  hair,  of  which  Chateaubriand  speaks  again  and  again 
with  dazzled  admiration,  shone  round  her  head  like  a  veritable 
aureole.  She  looks  out  on  us  from  Campana’s  portrait  with  a 
gaze  half  passionate,  half  melancholy. 

Her  young  husband,  the  Marquis  de  Custine,  had,  like  so 
many  of  her  rival’s  relatives,  perished  in  the  Terror.  So  had  her 
father,  the  General  de  Custine,  who  failed  at  Mayence  and 
Valenciennes — “accused,”  writes  Carlyle,  “of  many  things; 
found  guilty,  we  may  say,  of  one  thing — unsuccessfulness.”  Her 
presence  at  his  trial,  where  she  was  privileged  to  sit  on  a  low 
stool  at  his  feet,  came  near  to  melting  the  hearts  of  the  judges; 
and  we  read  in  the  Bulletin  National  that  Hubert  had  to  appeal 
to  them  not  to  allow  her  tears  or  her  beauty  to  influence  their 
judgment.  They  did  not ;  and  she  was  herself  threatened  with 
violence  by  an  angry  mob  as  she  descended  the  steps  of  the 
Palace  of  Justice.  "C’est  la  Custine  !  C'est  la  fille  du  traltre!” 
they  yelled  at  her ;  but  she  faced  them  without  flinching,  and 
they  let  her  pass  unmolested. 

A  little  later  she  was  herself  arrested  on  the  vague  but  common 
charge  of  “  intending  to  emigrate  ” ;  and  as  she  had  before  been 
saved  by  her  courage,  so  now  she  was  saved  by  her  beauty. 

She  amused  herself  by  caricaturing  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission  sent  to  interrogate  her ;  and  one  of  them — a  master  mason 
named  G^rome — was  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  her  presence, 
and  fell,  humbly  and  respectfully,  in  love  with  her.  She  should 
not  go  to  the  scaffold,  he  vowed,  if  he  could  help  it ;  and  perhaps, 
if  he  were  cunning - 
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His  official  position  gave  him  free  access  to  Fouquier-Tinville’s 
office ;  and  he  knew  the  despatch-box  in  which  the  public  prose¬ 
cutor  kept,  each  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  the  names  and 
“dossiers”  of  all  the  prisoners  waiting  trial.  He  knew,  too,  that 
it  was  Fouquier-Tinville’s  habit  to  withdraw  the  “dossiers  ”  from 
the  box  at  random,  in  the  order  in  which  they  happened  to  be 
lying,  and  that  those  prisoners  whose  “dossiers”  happened  to  be 
at  the  bottom  of  the  box  were  nearly  always  safe  for  another  day. 
For  six  months,  therefore,  with  a  devotion  which  never  relaxed, 
he  made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  keep  Madame  de  Custine’s 
“dossier”  out  of  reach.  Night  after  night,  never  once  missing 
a  night,  he  stole  into  the  office,  searched  for  it,  and,  having  found 
it,  hid  it  underneath  the  others,  with  the  result  that  Fouquier- 
Tinville  never  saw  it,  until,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  the  counter- 
Eevolution  of  Thermidor  delivered  his  protegee  from  peril. 

That  was  in  1794,  when  Chateaubriand  was  teaching  French, 
deciphering  Norman  manuscripts,  and  making  love  to  the  clergy, 
man’s  daughter  at  Bungay,  in  Suffolk.  After  her  release,  Madame 
de  Custine  gradually,  and  to  some  extent,  recovered,  if  not  her 
happiness,  at  least  her  fortune.  Fouche  was  her  friend — how 
intimately  her  friend  one  does  not  know.  He  had  reached  the 
stage  at  which,  as  he  put  it,  “the  public  interest  no  longer  neces¬ 
sitated  inhumanity,”  and  his  powerful  influence  enabled  her  to 
get  back  some  of  her  property.  Thus  favoured,  she  travelled  with 
her  mother  in  Switzerland,  where  she  visited  Madame  de  Stael 
at  Coppet,  and  met  Lavater,  the  physiognomist,  who  threw  up 
his  hands  in  astonished  admiration.  “Your  daughter  is  trans¬ 
parent !  ”  he  exclaimed  to  Madame  de  Sabran.  “One  can  look 
through  her  skull  into  her  brain.  Never  have  I  seen  a  face  so 
candid !  ”  Then  she  returned  to  France,  and  bought  an  estate 
at  Fervacques,  in  the  Department  of  Calvados,  in  Normandy. 
And  presently  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Chateaubriand. 

Exactly  how  or  where  she  first  met  him  is  not  known ;  but 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  she  was  the  author  of  one  of  those 
“perfumed  notes”  wffiich,  he  tells  us,  were  showered  upon  him 
when  he  woke  up  and  found  himself  famous.  A  letter  of  his 
to  Fontanes,  in  the  possession  of  the  public  library  of  Geneva, 
and  published  by  Abb6  Pailh^s  in  Chateaubriand,  Sa  Femme,  et 
Ses  Amis,  speaks  of  a  communication  which  has  reached  him 
“with  the  seal  broken,”  and  which  he  hopes  that  F - (pre¬ 

sumably  Fouche)  has  not  read.  Probably  this  was,  as  Abbe 
Pailhes  thinks,  the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance  which  Madame 
de  Custine’s  biographer,  M.  Agenor  Bardoux,  alleges  to  have 
commenced,  six  months  later,  at  the  house  of  Madame  de 
Bosambo,  one  of  his  connections  by  marriage ;  but  rigorous  proof 
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is  wanting,  and  the  Memoir es  do  not  help  us.  This  is  what  we 
read  in  them  :  — 

Among  the  bees  who  were  then  restoring  their  hive  was  included  the 
Marquise  de  Custine,  inheritress  of  the  long  tresses  of  Marguerite  de 
Provence,  wife  of  Saint  Louis,  whose  blood  ran  in  her  veins.  I  was  with 
her  when  she  took  possession  of  Fervacques,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  sleeping 
in  the  bed  of  the  B6arnais,  just  as  at  Combourg  I  had  slept  in  the  bed  of 
Queen  Christine.  Our  journey  was  a  great  business.  We  had  to  embark 
in  our  carriage  Madame  de  Custine’s  child  Astolphe,  his  tutor  M.  Ber- 
stoecher,  an  old  Alsatian  nurse  who  spoke  no  word  of  any  language  but 
German,  Jenny  the  maid,  and  Trim,  a  famous  dog  who  ate  the  provisions 
which  we  had  taken  for  our  own  sustenance  by  the  way.  One  would  have 
said  that  this  colony  was  about  to  settle  at  Fervacques  for  ever;  and  yet 
the  furnishing  of  the  house  w'as  hardly  finished  when  the  signal  was  given 
to  depart. 

I  was  to  see  her  again — this  woman  who  had  faced  the  peril  of  the 
scaffold  with  so  sublime  a  courage.  I  was  to  see  her  again — paler  than 
the  Fates,  attired  in  black,  her  figure  wasted  by  impending  death,  her  head 
wearing  no  ornament  but  her  silken  tresses.  She  smiled  on  me  with  her 
pale  lips  and  her  beautiful  teeth  as  she  left  Sdcheron,  near  Geneva,  to  die 
at  Bex,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Valais.  I  heard  her  hearse  driven  by  night 
through  the  solitary  streets  of  Lausanne  to  its  everlasting  resting-place  at 
Fervacques.  She  was  hastening  to  hide  herself  in  the  plot  of  earth  the 
possession  of  which,  as  of  her  life,  she  had  enjoyed  for  an  instant  only. 

That  is  all;  and  it  is  little  enough,  as  M.  Bardoux  remarks, 
for  a  man  to  say  about  a  woman  who  has  loved  him  for  twenty 
years.  But  that  is  Chateaubriand’s  way.  He  never  confesses 
his  love  with  the  precision  of  Jean- Jacques  Eousseau,  and  one 
would  not  wish  him  to.  The  grand  style  is  better  than  the 
shameless  style,  even  though  the  use  of  it  leaves  the  biographer 
to  seek  the  truth  elsewhere.  It  does  so  in  this  case ;  but  the 
truth — the  full  truth — is  supplied  by  a  bundle  of  old  love  letters. 

Chateaubriand,  on  his  part,  always  destroyed  love  letters,  on 
the  assumption  that  ladies  did  not  like  to  be  compromised;  but, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  he  misjudged  them.  They  had  no  such 
fear,  but  felt,  as  one  supposes,  that  to  be  compromised  by  so 
great  a  man  w'as  to  be  flattered  and  distinguished.  So  they  kept 
his  letters,  and  bequeathed  them  to  heirs,  who  sold  them  to 
dealers  in  autographs,  from  whom  biographers,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  acquired  them.  Madame  de  Custine  did  so,  like  the 
rest.  Some  of  her  letters  have  been  published  by  M.  Bardoux, 
and  the  others  by  M.  Chedieu  de  Robethon.  Reading  them,  and 
arranging  them  in  their  order,  we  are  able  to  fill  up  the  gap 
which  the  Mimoires  leave. 

The  earliest  of  them — the  earliest  discovered,  that  is  to  say — 
are  little  more  than  notes ;  and  they  were  written  on  the  eve 
of  Chateaubriand’s  departure  to  take  up  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  Rome.  We  know  from  the  Memoir  es  that  Madame 
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de  Chateaubriand,  whom  he  had  hardly  seen  for  ten  years,  pro¬ 
posed  to  join  him  there ;  we  know  from  the  letters  to  Fontanes 
that  he  fervently  hoped  that  she  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  Memoir es  further  tell  us  that  “the  thought  of  Madame  de 
Beaumont”  overcame  his  scruples  about  accepting  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  “M.  de  Montmorin’s  daughter  was  dying.  It  was  thought 
that  the  climate  of  Italy  might  suit  her.  If  I  were  to  go  to  Eome, 
she  too  might  be  persuaded  to  cross  the  Alps.  I  sacrificed  myself 
.  .  .  &c.  .  .  .”  Those  are  the  facts  that  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  order  that  w’hat  follows  may  be  intelligible.  Now’  w’e  may  print 
a  few  extracts  from  the  notes  which,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
seeking  to  avoid  his  wife  and  proposing  to  “  sacrifice  ”  himself  for 
Pauline  de  Beaumont,  Chateaubriand  was  addressing  to  Delphine 
de  Custine  : — 

You  cannot  imagine  how  I  have  suffered  since  yesterday.  They  wanted 
me  to  start  to-day,  but  I  have,  by  special  favour,  obtained  leave  to  postpone 
my  departure  until  Wednesday.  I  assure  you  I  am  half  mad,  and  I  think 
I  shall  end  by  tendering  my  resignation.  The  thought  of  leaving  you  is 
killing  me.  The  climax  of  my  unhappiness  is  that  I  shall  not  see  you  before 
two  o'clock  this  afternoon.  So,  in  Heaven’s  name,  don’t  leave  Paris.  Let 
me  meet  you  just  once  more. 

The  only  thing  I  live  for  is  the  hope  of  seeing  you  again.  For  pity’s 
sake,  send  me  a  line — a  single  line — to  help  me  to  get  through  the  day. 
All  the  rest  of  yesterday  afternoon  I  roamed  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
not  knowing  whither  I  was  going.  Ah,  promise  me  the  chateau  of  Henri  IV ! 
Promise  me  that  you  will  come  to  Rome  I 

Nothing  is  yet  settled  as  to  the  date  of  my  departure. 

Yet  another  day  that  I  must  pass  without  a  glimpse  of  you  1  You  will 
pass  the  time  quietly  enough.  You  will  go  out  sketching;  you  will  caress 
Trim;  you  will  forget  that  there  are  people  in  the  world  who  love  you. 
My  cell  is  very  melancholy  ...  a  room  emptied  of  all  its  furniture,  and 
already  announcing  my  departure.  A  little  while  ago  all  that  would  have 
mattered  nothing  to  me.  But  a  holy  vision  of  beauty  that  came  to  me  in 
my  lodying  has  made  the  thought  of  separation  insupportable.  Think,  I  beg 
you,  of  the  chateau  of  Henri  IV;  then  I  may  be  consoled.  I  shall  be  with 
you  to-morrow  at  eleven. 

At  midnight  I  received  orders  to  attend  at  Saint  Cloud  this  morning; 
and  I  was  so  happy  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you  to-day.  Can  you  see  me  and 
invite  me  to  lunch  at  eleven  to-morrow'?  One  thing,  however,  rejoices  me  : 
the  date  of  our  departure  seems  to  become  every  day  more  uncertain.  Love 
me  at  least  as  well  as  you  love  M.  B - .1 

I  shall  be  wdth  you  to-morrow  at  eleven,  but  I  am  in  a  state  of  great 
anxiety,  expecting  a  letter  from  the  terrible  Cardinal.^  What  w’ill  be  its 
contents? 

Good-bye  till  to-morrow. 

(1)  Presumably  M.  Berstoecher,  the  tutor. 

(2)  Cardinal  Fesch,  Ambassador  at  Rome. 
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And  so  forth,  with  all  the  impatience,  the  repetitions,  the 
playful  affectations  of  jealousy  that  one  remarks  in  the  love-letters 
of  simpler  and  less  gifted  men  ;  the  significance  of  it  all  being ,  of 
course,  that  Chateaubriand  w^as  on  with  the  third  love  before  he 
was  off  with  the  second,  and  that  his  alleged  reluctance  to  enter 
the  diplomatic  service  was,  in  reality,  reluctance  to  lose  sight  of 
the  blue  eyes  and  golden  locks  of  Delphine  de  Custine. 

Moreover,  he  had  written,  “Promise  me  that  you  will  come  to 
Pome  !  ”  and  he  really  seems  to  have  expected  her  to  come,  travel¬ 
ling  under  the  escort  of  his  friend  Chenedolle,  as  a  passage  in  a 
letter  to  Chenedolle’s  father  implies.  And  his  other  friends,  as 
we  have  seen,  w’ere  trying  to  arrange  to  send  Madame  de  Chateau¬ 
briand  to  him,  and  Pauline  de  Beaumont  was  also  writing,  on  her 
own  account,  to  say  that  she  meant  to  come,  so  that  a  very  in¬ 
teresting,  not  to  say  exciting,  encounter  was  in  prospect.  It  is 
apparently  to  that  prospect  that  Chateaubriand  refers  in  his  other¬ 
wise  enigmatic  appeal  to  Fontanes,  “I  rely  upon  your  friendship 
to  get  me  out  of  the  mess.” 

As  it  happened,  however,  there  was  no  mess.  Both  Madame 
de  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de  Custine,  for  whatever  reason, 
remained  in  France,  and  Pauline  de  Beaumont  came  alone  to 
Pome  to  die  in  Chateaubriand’s  arms.  After  her  death  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  reunion  with  Madame  de  Chateaubriand  was  once  more 
seriously  mooted.  Fontanes  had  advised  the  course  before,  and 
now  he  advised  it  again.  Chateaubriand  hesitated,  but  would  not 
promise  : 

Your  counsel  (he  writes)  about  a  person  who  is  allied  to  me  is  good.  I 
have  seen  the  value  of  it,  and  I  have  long  been  thinking  of  it.  Madame 
de  Beaumont  herself,  on  her  death-bed,  gave  me  the  same  advice.  Only  I 
cannot,  at  this  moment,  make  up  my  mind  to  take  it,  and  I  shall  be 
obliged  if  you  will  say  nothing  more  to  me  about  it. 

In  that  undecided  mood  he  returned  to  France,  and  visited 
Joubert,  the  aphorist,  and  w^as  talked  over. 

What  aphorisms  Joubert  employed  one  does  not  know  ;  but  one 
guesses  that  they  bore  chiefly  on  the  advantage  to  rising  young 
diplomatists  of  a  scrupulous  regard  for  their  appearances.  Napoleon 
was  beginning  to  like  to  have  men  about  him  who  were  respect¬ 
able  ;  and  the  ruler  who  gave  Madame  de  Genlis  a  pension  for  no 
other  obvious  reason  except  her  alleged  respectability,  and  who 
ordered  Talleyrand  to  regularise  his  relations  with  his  mistress, 
may  well  have  been  inclined  to  shake  his  head  at  Chateaubriand’s 
separation  from  his  wife.  Joubert  may  have  pointed  that  out, 
and  Chateaubriand  had  two  reasons  for  lending  an  attentive  ear. 
The  unconscionable  and  “  unpayable  ”  Cardinal  Fesch  w^as  aspers¬ 
ing  him  in  his  despatches  to  the  First  Consul  as  “the  protege  and 
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paid  retainer  of  Madame  de  Beaumont  ” ;  and  he  had  been  pro¬ 
mised,  though  not  yet  nominated  to,  the  post  of  French  Minister 
to  the  Eepublic  of  the  Valais,  where  the  population  was  religious 
and  the  standards  of  domestic  decorum  w^ere  high. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  he  received  the  appointment,  but 
threw  it  up  on  hearing  the  news  of  the  execution  (or  murder,  as 
he  deemed  it)  of  the  Due  d’Enghien.  We  need  not  go  into  that. 
Enough  to  note  that  the  letter  of  resignation,  which  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  did  not,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  hurl  indignant  defiance  at  a  Govern¬ 
ment  guilty  of  judicial  murder,  but  merely  stated,  quite  untruly, 
that  Madame  de  Chateaubriand  was  dangerously  ill  and  that  the 
Minister  begged,  on  that  account,  to  be  excused  from  proceeding 
to  Switzerland.  “Very  well,”  was  Napoleon’s  curt  comment 
when  he  read  it ;  and  Chateaubriand  found  himself  once  more 
relegated  to  private  life  without  more  fuss  and  to  do  than  that, 
and,  leaving  his  modest  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Beaune,  hired  a 
modest  house,  at  a  rent  of  twelve  hundred  francs  a  year,  in  the 
Rue  de  Miromesnil.  “Deprived,”  he  writes,  “of  my  Alpine 
mission  and  of  my  Roman  friendships,  I  did  not  know  into  what 
channel  to  turn  my  imagination  and  my  sentiment.”  But  that,  as 
we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  when  we  turn  again  to  the  love-letters, 
is  inexact. 

The  letters  of  his  most  intimate  friends  suggest,  indeed,  that  his 
imagination  and  sentiments  began  at  once  to  flow  towards 
Madame  de  Chateaubriand.  We  find  Joubert  writing  to  Chene- 
dolle  that  he  seems  “quite  satisfied,”  and  Mol4  writing  to  Joubert 
that  he  and  his  wife  are  “very  loving”;  but  their  testimony  is 
not  above  suspicion.  The  reconciliation  was  their  work  ;  and  they 
w’ere  in  a  hurry  to  assure  themselves  that  the  experiment  which 
they  had  promoted  was  succeeding.  The  verdict  of  observers  who 
were  only  acquaintances  is  more  critical,  and  no  doubt  more 
trustworthy.  Madame  de  Boigne,  looking  at  one  side  of  the 
picture,  declares  that  Madame  de  Chateaubriand’s  “middle-class 
pride  was  wounded  by  the  literary  reputation  of  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand,  which  she  considered  derogatory,”  and  that  she  “did  her 
husband  much  harm  by  continually  irritating  him  and  making  his 
home  unbearable.”  M.  Lenormant,  taking  the  opposite  point  of 
view,  writes  of  Madame  de  Chateaubriand  as  “the  victim,  faithful 
notwithstanding,  of  a  hopeless  egoism  and  a  perpetual  incon¬ 
stancy.” 

Unquestionably  she  was  all  that,  and  apparently  she  knew  it. 
The  inference  could  be  drawn,  if  there  were  no  other  proof,  alike 
from  her  own  letters  and  from  her  husband’s.  We  find  her, 
wuthin  a  very  few  weeks  of  the  reunion,  appealing  to  a  M.  Clausel 
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de  Coussergues  to  call  and  receive  her  confidences.  “Come  early,” 
she  writes.  “M.  de  Chateaubriand  will  be  out.  I  shall  be  able  to 
tell  you  of  ten  thousand  troubles  that  are  tormenting  me.”  In 
another  letter  she  invites  the  same  gentleman  to  dinner,  beseech¬ 
ing  him  of  his  “charity  ”  to  relieve  her  “loneliness,”  and  propos¬ 
ing  that,  after  dinner,  he  shall  take  her  to  a  cafe  and  offer  her 
ices.  Chateaubriand  himself,  in  a  letter  of  approximately  the 
same  date,  aspires  for  “a  few  hours  of  liberty,”  and  describes 
himself  as  “a  poor  bird  kept  prisoner  in  a  cage.” 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  all  cannot  have  been  for  the 
best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  households  at  the  time  when  these 
letters  were  written.  Infidelity,  it  is  not  less  evident,  must  have 
followed  very  hard  upon  the  heels  of  reconciliation.  We  know,  in 
fact,  that  it  did.  Madame  de  Custine — but  w^e  will  come  to 
Madame  de  Custine  presently.  We  have  first  to  note  that  appear¬ 
ances  were  kept  up.  M.  and  Madame  de  Chateaubriand  had  not 
rejoined  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  public  spectacle 
of  their  disagreements,  and  were  at  least  agreed  as  to  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  deceiving  their  common  friend  Joubert. 

They  stayed  with  Joubert  at  Villeneuve  in  the  autumn  of  1804, 
and  made  exactly  the  impression  which  both  he  and  they  desired. 
Their  life  is  described  by  Joubert  in  a  letter  to  Mol^  as  “a 
spectacle,”  “a  subject  for  contemplation,”  and  “a  model”;  and 
Joubert’s  youngest  brother,  who  was  also  in  the  house  at  the  time, 
bursts  into  exclamations  of  almost  hysterical  enthusiasm  : 

He  [Chateaubriand]  had  only  recently  been  reunited  to  Madame  de 
Chateaubriand,  and  he  found  her  much  more  charming,  much  more  intelli¬ 
gent,  than  he  can  possibly  have  expected.  ...  A  serious  person  who  only 
knew  M.  de  Chateaubriand  by  his  works,  and  who  then  saw  the  bard  of 
“  AtaJa  ”  and  the  author  of  Le  genie  du  Christianisme  unbending  with 
perfect  amiability  and  joining  with  frolicsome  glee  in  games  of  childish 
simplicity,  would  have  been  astonished  at  the  spectacle;  but  he  would 
have  ended  with  the  reflection  :  “  Really,  this  man  of  genius  must  be  a 
thoroughly  good  fellow.” 

Perhaps — and  perhaps  the  same  comment  would  have  been 
passed  by  anyone  who  saw  M.  and  Madame  de  Chateaubriand 
setting  off  together  for  their  Swiss  tour  in  1805,  looking  up  “the 
good  Ballanche  ”  at  Lyons,  visiting  Madame  de  Stael  at  Coppet, 
exploring  the  valley  of  Chamonix,  and  making  their  pilgrimage 
to  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  But  that  is  not  the  impression  which  one 
gathers  from  the  pages  consecrated  to  the  journey  in  the  Memoires 
d'  Outre -tomb e.  The  note  struck  there  is  a  note  not  of  joy  but 
of  sentimental  melancholy.  Chateaubriand  professes  to  envy 
Madame  de  Stael  her  exile.  He  sees  no  charm  in  mountain 
scenery  except  as  the  favourite  resort  of  anchorites  and  other 
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holy  men  ;  and  he  a}X)strophises  the  monks  of  old  ;  “  Happy  you 
who  passed  through  the  world  without  noise  and  did  not  even 
turn  your  heads  to  look  at  it  as  you  passed !  ”  He  is,  as  usual, 
trailing  the  pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart  across  Europe,  grieving, 
as  he  represents,  for  Pauline  de  Beaumont,  and  for  his  sister 
Lucile,  who  had  just  died  in  tragic  circumstances;  and  Madame 
de  Chateaubriand  counts  in  it  all  no  more  than  if  she  had  been  an 
intelligent  little  dog,  privileged  to  follow  at  his  heels. 

A  passage  in  the  Memoir es  ostensibly  devoted  to  the  eulogy  of 
Madame  de  Chateaubriand  seems  to  give  with  approximate  exacti¬ 
tude  the  measure  of  her  importance  to  his  life  : 

Held  back  by  an  irrefragable  tie,  I  purchased  at  first  at  the  price  of  a 
little  bitterness  the  pleasant  satisfactions  which  I  enjoy  to-day.  Of  the 
griefs  of  my  existence  only  those  which  were  irremediable  remain.  I  owe, 
therefore,  a  tender  debt  of  undying  gratitude  to  my  wife,  whose  attachment 
to  me  has  been  equally  touching  and  sincere.  She  has  made  my  life  more 
serious,  more  noble,  more  honourable,  by  invariably  inspiring  me  with 
respect  if  not  with  the  strength  to  be  as  faithful  to  her  as  I  should  have 
been. 

And  the  passage  should  be  read  side  by  side  with  another,  which 
begins  as  an  eulogy  of  Pauline  de  Beaumont  : 

My  grief,  I  fancy,  flattered  itself  in  those  distant  days  that  the  tie  which 
had  just  been  broken  was  the  last  that  I  should  ever  form.  And  yet  how 
short  a  time  it  was  before  I  replaced,  though  I  did  not  forget,  the  object 
of  my  affections !  Thus  it  is  the  lot  of  man  to  pass  from  one  weakness 
to  another  I 

Precisely.  He  had  not,  as  we  have  seen,  even  waited  for 
Pauline  de  Beaumont’s  death  before  replacing  her.  Even  in  the 
days  of  her  illness  he  had,  as  vre  shall  see,  been  corresponding 
with  Delphine  de  Custine ;  and  now,  at  the  very  time  when 
Joubert  was  commending  him  as  “the  chief  of  a  tribe  which 
seems  to  me  quite  tolerably  happy,’’  he  was  complaining  to 
Delphine  de  Custine  of  his  position  as  that  of  “a  bird  kept 
prisoner  in  a  cage,”  protesting  that  he  “w^as  not  born  for  that,” 
and  looking  forward  to  a  visit  to  Fervacques,  which  was  to  be 
“like  a  fairy  tale.”  And  that  though  he  had  quarrelled  with 
Delphine,  and  she  had  behaved  unkindly. 

The  quarrel,  too,  had  been  a  sordid  one  about  money.  Chateau¬ 
briand,  while  at  Rome,  ha<l  charged  himself  with  the  expenses  of 
Pauline  de  Beaumont’s  illness.  The  cost  was  heavy,  and  he 
was  poor.  He  had  written  to  Delphine  de  Custine,  asking  her 
to  lend  him  five  thousand  francs,  and  she  had  refused,  not  because 
she  could  not  afford  the  loan,  but  simply  because  she  w’as  jealous. 
That  was  the  situation  when  he  returned  to  settle  in  Paris.  One 
might  have  expected  it  to  lead  to  immediate  estrangement,  but 
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it  did  not.  Chateaubriand  was  anxious  to  be  consoled,  and  Del- 
phine  de  Custine  was  not  less  anxious  to  console  him.  She  did 
not  wait  to  receive  his  promised  visit  at  Fervacques,  but  came 
to  Paris  and  took  up  her  abode  exactly  opposite  to  his  house — 
a  circumstance  to  which  iMadame  de  Chateaubriand  was  very 
possibly  referring  when  she  expressed  her  desire  to  inform  M. 
Clausel  de  Coussergues  of  the  many  annoyances  that  were  “tor¬ 
turing  ’’  her. 

A  number  of  letters  passed  between  them ;  and  though  Del- 
phine  de  Custine’s  letters  have,  with  a  single  exception  to  be 
noted,  disappeared,  the  story,  to  which  there  is  only  a  bare  and 
unintelligible  allusion  in  the  Memoires,  can  easily  be  pieced 
together  from  them. 

Many  of  them  lack,  so  to  say,  “movement,”  and  are  therefore 
only  of  moderate  and  incidental  interest.  We  find  Chateaubriand, 
for  instance,  assuming  the  character  of  “a  father  of  the  church, 

I  very  unworthy,  no  doubt,  but  still  of  perfectly  good  faith,”  and 
in  that  capacity  remonstrating  with  Madame  de  Custine  for 
allowing  her  son  to  receive  his  first  communion  with  insufficient 
preparation.  We  find  him,  again,  complaining  that  “life  is  very 
sad,”  and  that  he  is  laid  up  with  a  fever  and  obliged  to  take 
quinine.  We  find  him  confiding  to  Madame  de  Custine  that  he 
has  conceived  the  idea  of  a  new  book — Les  Martyrs — and  that 
the  throes  of  composition  make  him  unsociable  and  ill.  We  find 
j  him  promising  to  stay  with  her,  yet  doubting  whether  he  may 
not  be  prevented  because  “you  know  that  I  am  not  free.”  All 
that  amounts  to  nothing ;  but  presently  we  find  him  quarrelling 
with  her. 

She  has  been  talking ;  she  has  told  someone  about  Chateau¬ 
briand’s  request  for  a  loan  of  five  thousand  francs.  The  talk 
jj  has  at  last  reached  Chateaubriand’s  ears,  and  he  remonstrates 
’  with  some  acrimony,  and  grows  still  more  acrimonious  when 
j  trivial  excuses  and  explanations  which  explain  nothing  are  offered 
to  him.  The  refusal,  he  says,  was  bad  enough  in  itself.  “No¬ 
thing  was  easier  than  for  you,  in  your  position,  to  procure  the 
small  sum  which  I  asked  you  for,  and  a  score  of  my  poorest 
friends  would  have  obliged  me  by  return  of  post  if  I  had  not 
i  given  you  the  preference  ”  ;  but  the  breach  of  confidence  was 

1  an  outrage.  How  cruel,  too,  to  have  been  jealous  of  Pauline 

^  de  Beaumont !  How  cruel  and  how'  senseless  !  She  should  have 
been  thought  of,  not  as  a  rival,  but  as  a  woman  w'ho  suffered  and 
needed  help  and  pity.  As  for  the  malicious  insinuation  that 
Chateaubriand  had  borrowed  money  from  her  .  .  .  et  cetera. 
r  It  was  a  good  deal  more  than  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup ;  and  one  feels 
that  Delphine.  de  Custine  must  have  had  very  winning  ways 
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indeed  to  be  able  to  calm  it  and  to  persuade  her  lover  that  the 
breach  of  confidence  had  been  an  accidental  indiscretion,  grossly 
misrepresented. 

She  succeeded,  however,  and  Chateaubriand  seems,  from  the 
first,  to  have  meant  to  let  her  do  so.  His  attachment,  he  assures 
her,  even  in  the  act  of  quarrelling,  “is  proof  against  all  tests,” 
and  will  continue,  “even  if  we  never  meet  again  ” ;  and  another 
letter  in  the  series  concludes  :  “I  still  find  it  hard  to  say  anything 
affectionate,  but  not  for  lack  of  the  wish  to  do  so.”  So  the 
quarrel  of  the  lovers  for  all  its  bitterness,  proved  the  renewal 
of  love ;  and  Chenedoll^  comes  into  the  story  as  confidant  and 
go-betw’een. 

He  was  Chateaubriand’s  most  trusted  friend,  and  also  his 
imitator  and  disciple — a  simpler  and  lesser  Chateaubriand,  one 
may  say,  without  the  great  man’s  genius,  but  also  without  his 
pose — a  man  of  gloom,  like  the  master,  but  loyal  and  dependable. 
His  home  was  in  Normandy,  and,  as  he  was  Madame  de  Custine’s 
neighbour,  visits  to  her  could  be  represented  as  visits  to  him. 
So  he  was  introduced,  and  made  use  of,  and  amply  justified  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  not  only  by  Chateaubriand  but  also 
by  Madame  de  Custine  herself.  No  one  but  he  knew  that,  in 
the  intervals  of  keeping  up  appearances  and  living  the  life  that 
Joubert  found  a  “subject  of  contemplation”  and  a  “model,” 
Chateaubriand  was  also  paying  these  furtive  flying  visits  to  Fer- 
vacques ;  and  neither  Joubert  nor  Madame  de  Chateaubriand 
seems  ever  to  have  succeeded  in  extracting  any  information  from 
him  on  that  branch  of  the  subject. 

As  for  the  history  of  those  flying  visits — we  can  easily  trace 
it  through  the  correspondence  as  a  history  of  caprices  and  chang¬ 
ing  moods  and  lovers’  quarrels,  with  coolness,  on  one  side,  at 
all  events,  for  its  inevitable  culmination.  Sometimes  Chateau¬ 
briand’s  language  is  as  passionate  and  devoted  as  any  mistress 
could  desire.  Sometimes  he  addresses  Madame  de  Custine  as 
“dearest,”  and  subscribes  himself  “Yours,  yours  until  the  end 
of  time.”  He  wTites  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  quits  her 
to  say  that  life  without  her  “  has  already  begun  to  be  tedious  ” ; 
and  he  expresses  the  dread  that  a  letter  addressed  by  her  to 
him  at  Villeneuve  during  his  absence  may  arrive  before  his  return 
and  be  opened  by  his  wife.  But  there  are  also  other  letters 
couched  in  a  very  different  tone — the  cold  and  irritated  tone  of 
a  man  who  feels  that  too  much  has  been  expected  of  him,  that 
women  are  really  the  most  unreasonable  creatures,  and  that 
Delphine  de  Custine  is  the  most  unreasonable  of  them  all. 

We  may  take  it  that  she  was  unreasonable,  or  at  least  exacting, 
and  that  her  methods  and  manners  were  somewhat  those  of  a 
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spoilt  child.  Her  impetuous  establishment  of  herself  in  lodgings 
opposite  to  Chateaubriand’s  house,  under  Madame  de  Chateau¬ 
briand’s  nose,  was  the  act  of  a  dare-devil  and  a  madcap,  which 
warrants  us  in  saying,  as  it  would  assuredly  have  warranted  him 
in  thinking,  that  she  threw- herself  unscrupulously  at  his  head; 
and,  having  herself  but  the  scantiest  regard  for  appearances,  she 
seems  to  have  been  hurt  to  find  that  he  was  not  equally  con¬ 
temptuous  of  them.  So  we  see  him  presently  taking  the  tone  of 
a  vain  man,  secure  in  the  possession  of  her  favours,  and  remon¬ 
strating  with  acerbity  : 

You  persecute  me  too  much.  What  can  I  do  more  than  I  have  done? 
I  have  twice  flown  in  the  face  of  common  sense  in  coming  to  see  you,  and 
I  have  stayed  with  you  as  long  as  I  could,  and  longer  than  I  ought.  I 
assure  you  your  most  unjust  complaints  are  making  me  very  angry  indeed. 
I  really  don’t  know  what  to  do  to  please  you.  Do  try  and  see  how  very 
unreasonable  you  are. 

A  quarrelsome  letter  that ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  lovers 
not  only  quarrelled  on  paper,  but  also  quarrelled  when  they  met. 
On  one  occasion,  we  gather,  there  was  trouble  because  a  letter 
in  an  unmistakably  feminine  hand-writing  was  delivered  for 
Chateaubriand  at  Fervacques;  and  his  explanation  that  it  was 
from  “a  Breton  sister  who  wants  tickets  for  the  coronation  ”  was 
received  with  scepticism — as  very  likely  it  deserved  to  be.  Of 
another  quarrel — it  is  not  clear  about  what,  but  probably  about 
nothing  in  particular — there  is  a  memorandum  in  Chenedoll^’s 
papers. 

One  day  (writes  Chenedoll4)  they  went  for  a  drive,  and  Chateaubriand 
was  cross  with  her.  On  their  return  she  saw  a  gun  which  we  had  carried  when 
out  shooting  in  the  morning.  She  seized  hold  of  it  with  a  sudden  movement 
of  delight  and  passion,  and  was  within  an  ace  of  sending  a  bullet  through 
her  heart. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  rights  of  that  story,  and  very  likely  it 
has  none.  It  has  its  significance,  however,  as  a  mark  of  a  stage 
in  the  decline  of  Chateaubriand’s  devotion ;  and  a  further  stage  is 
indicated  by  the  contents  of  the  one  letter  from  Madame  de 
Custine  to  Chateaubriand  that  we  possess  : 

I  have  received  your  letter,  and  I  leave  you  to  imagine  how  it  affected 
me.  It  was  worthy  of  Fervacques  and  its  public,  but  I  took  good  care 
not  to  read  it  aloud.  I  have  the  right  to  be  surprised,  I  think,  that  your 
numerous  specifications  include  no  word  about  the  grotto  and  the  little 
bcudoir  with  its  two  magnificent  myrtles.  You  ought  not  to  have  forgotten 
all  that  so  quickly.  I,  on  my  part,  have  forgotten  nothing — not  even  that 
you  do  not  care  to  receive  long  letters. 

Your  friend  is  still  here,  but  he  is  going  away  to-morrow.  I  am  more 
sorry  than  I  can  tell  you,  for  it  means  that  I  shall  no  longer  see  anything 
that  you  have  loved.  There  were  passages  in  your  letter  which  hurt  me 
very  much. 
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Sante-Beuve  and  M.  Bardoux  print  the  letter  as  addressed  to 
Chenedolle  ;  but  that  must  be  a  mistake.  It  must  have  been  given 
to  him  as  an  autograph ,  or  found  its  way  among  his  papers  by  an 
accident.  Written  to  him,  it  would  have  no  sense  or  meaning; 
whereas,  if  we  assume  it  to  have  been  written  to  Chateaubriand, 
its  enigmatic  language  ceases  to  puzzle. 

In  the  grotto  and  the  boudoir,  one  conjectures,  favours  had  been 
granted  and  intimacy  had  been  engrossing;  and  Chateaubriand, 
in  thanking  his  hostess  for  her  hospitality  without  even  a  veiled 
reference  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  had  seemed  ungrateful  and 
forgetful.  Delphine  de  Custine,  in  fact,  was  discovering  that,  as 
the  Duchesse  de  Duras,  who  subsequently,  according  to  Madame 
de  Boigne,  “lived  only  for  his  sake  for  twelve  years,”  put  it : 
“M.  de  Chateaubriand  does  not  spoil  his  friends.  I  fear,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  is  himself  somewhat  spoiled  by  their  devotion. 
His  replies  to  their  letters  are  always  irrelevant,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  reads  them.”  She  herself  had  done  more  than  anyone 
else  to  spoil  Chateaubriand,  as,  indeed,  she  recognised  in  after 
years ;  and  a  pertinent  anecdote  bearing  upon  the  course  of 
events  in  her  boudoir  is  reported  by  Sainte-Beuve.  Even  after 
disillusion  had  overtaken  her,  she  still,  it  seems,  used  to  show  that 
shrine  with  pride,  in  the  spirit  in  which  people  in  country  houses 
show  the  haunted  room  or  the  room  in  which  a  king  once  slept. 
And  so  : 

“  This,”  she  was  wont  to  say,  ‘‘  is  the  room  in  which  I  used  to  receive 
him.” 

”  Really!  Then  it  was  here  that  he  went  on  his  knees  to  you?  ” 

”  Ah,  but  perhaps  it  was  I  who  used  to  go  on  my  knees  to  him.” 

Perhaps  it  was ;  for  Delphine  de  Custine  was  also  discovering, 
or  about  to  discover,  that  Chateaubriand  was  not,  in  George 
Sand’s  phrase,  “exclusive  in  his  affections.”  She  had  discovered 
it  before  to  her  profit,  and  now  she  discovered  it  to  her  detriment. 
Her  jealous  suspicions  of  the  “Breton  sister  who  wanted  tickets 
for  the  coronation  ”  may  or  may  not  have  been  well  founded. 
They  were  not,  at  any  rate,  the  only  suspicions  which  she  har¬ 
boured.  “Another  infidelity  of  mine,  you  see,”  Chateaubriand 
writes  in  the  manner  of  a  man  who  anticipates  accusations  of  the 
kind ,  and  can  only  answer  them  by  making  light  of  them ;  and 
when  he  wrote  that  the  end  of  the  intimacy  was  already  very  near 
at  hand. 

The  journey  to  Switzerland  had  interrupted  it,  and  now  a  longer 
journey  was  in  contemplation.  Chateaubriand  was  planning  Les 
Martyrs.  He  wanted  Oriental  “images”  for  that  work;  and  he 
was  going  to  the  East — to  Jerusalem,  and  Constantinople,  and 
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Carthage,  and  Athens,  and  Spain — to  look  for  them.  Chenedoll4 
had  been  told  of  his  intention,  but  had  kept  the  secret,  just  as  he 
had  previously  kept  from  Pauline  de  Beaumont  the  secret  of  the 
flying  visit  to  Madame  de  Chateaubriand  in  Brittany — just  as  he 
had  kept  from  Madame  de  Chateaubriand  the  secret  of  the  flying 
visits  to  Fervacques ;  and  when  Madame  de  Custine  at  last  found 
out,  she  did  not  even  know  that  he  had  known.  Consequently,  it 
is  in  a  letter  to  Chenedolle  himself  that  we  read  how  she  heard 
that  a  vague  dream  of  travel  had  become  a  settled  plan,  and 
realised  that  the  end  of  her  happiness  had  come  : 

The  man  of  genius  has  been  here  for  a  fortnight,  and  he  leaves  me 
in  two  days’  time.  It  is  no  ordinary  departure,  and  it  is  no  ordinary  journey 
that  he  is  undertaking.  This  chimaera  of  an  expedition  to  Greece  is  to  be 
realised  at  last.  He  starts  to  fulfil  his  vows — and  to  put  an  end  to  all  my 
hopes — accomplishing  a  task  which  he  has  long  desired  to  essay.  He  assures 
me  that  he  will  be  back  in  November,  but  I  don’t  believe  him.  You  know 
how  sad  a  time  last  year  was  for  me,  and  you  can  imagine  how  sad  the 
coming  year  will  be.  He  declares  that  he  loves  me  better  than  ever;  but 
the  proof  is  not  very  convincing — he  is  going  away  for  a  long  journey  in 
two  days  Tr'om  now.  .  .  . 

Good-bye.  You  can  understand  what  an  agony  of  mind  I  am  in.  I  can 
write  no  more.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Everything  has  been  delightful  for  a  fortnight,  but  all  is  over. 

In  a  sense,  indeed,  Madame  de  Custine  was  wrong.  There  was 
to  be  no  open  breach.  Chateaubriand  was  to  remain  her  friend. 
He  was  to  attend  her  receptions,  and  to  correspond  with  her.  He 
was  to  exert  his  political  influence,  after  the  Restoration,  on  her 
behalf  and  that  of  her  son  Astolphe,  trying,  albeit  unsuccessfully, 
to  procure  the  nomination  of  the  latter,  a  most  unworthy  youth, 
as  a  Peer  of  France ;  and  he  would  probably  have  succeeded  if 
Astolphe  had  not  been  detected  in  disreputable  conduct.  But  it 
was  quite  true  that  Madame  de  Custine  was  no  longer,  and  never 
again,  to  hold  an  exclusive  place,  or  even  the  first  place,  in  his 
heart.  It  was  even  true  that  his  very  pilgrimage  to  the  Orient  was 
a  part  of  a  project  of  infidelity. 

That  much  appears  from  the  Memoires,  and  though  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  it  is  not  difficult  to  read  between  the  lines. 

It  was  not  only  “images”  for  Les  Martyrs  that  Chateaubriand 
was  going  to  the  East  to  seek.  Nor  was  he  only,  as  he  claimed  to 
be  when  he  wrote  the  Itineraire  de  Paris  d  Jerusalem,  “the  last 
Frenchman  to  travel  in  the  Holy  Land  with  the  ideas,  the 
purpose,  and  the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  pilgrims  of  old.”  By  no 
means.  Here  is  his  confession  in  his  own  words  : 

But  have  I  told  the  whole  truth  in  the  Itineraire  about  this  journey 
which  I  began  in  the  port  of  Othello  and  Desdemona?  Was  I  really  visiting 
the  tomb  of  Christ  in  the  spirit  of  a  repentant  sinner?  The  fact  is  that  a 
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single  thought  absorbed  me,  and  that  I  was  counting  the  hours  with  im¬ 
patience.  Standing  at  my  vessel’s  prow,  with  my  gaze  fixed  upon  the 
evening  star,  I  prayed  that  the  wind  might  waft  the  barque  faster,  and 
that  I  might  win  glory  in  order  that  I  might  win  love.  I  hoped  to  find 
glory  at  Sparta,  at  Zion,  at  Memphis,  at  Carthage,  and  to  bring  it  to  the 
Alhambra.  How  my  heart  fluttered  as  I  approached  the  shores  of  Spain! 

I  had  passed  through  my  trials,  but  would  my  memory  have  been  cherished? 
By  what  misfortunes  has  this  mystery  been  attended !  The  light  of  the  sun 
still  shines  on  them.  If  ever  I  seek  a  stolen  moment  of  happiness,  it  is 
troubled  by  the  recollection  of  those  days  of  seduction,  enchantment,  and 
delirium. 

The  meaning  of  that? 

Well,  the  meaning  of  it,  in  plain  English,  is  that  Chateaubriand 
was  to  be  met  in  Spain,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  not  by 
Delphine  de  Custine,  or  by  Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  but  by 
Madame  de  Noailles,  afterwards  Duchesse  de  Mouchy,  known  to 
her  friends  as  “la  belle  Natalie.” 

The  story  is  told,  in  a  way,  idealised  and  poeticised,  in  Le 
dernier  Ahencerage.  Natalie  is  obviously  Blanca  in  that  romance, 
and  Chateaubriand  is  Aben-Hamet.  He  wrote  her  name,  we 
read,  on  the  marble  in  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters — “in  Arabic 
characters,  in  order  to  give  future  travellers  yet  another  mystery 
to  solve.”  Sainte-Beuve  tells  us  of  tourists  who  had  discovered 
Natalie’s  name  there,  in  his  handwriting,  in  a  more  intelligible 
script. 

We  find  a  glimpse  at  the  story  again,  though  no  more  than  a 
glimpse,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Baron  Hyde  de  Neuville,  who  was 
afterwards  one  of  Chateaubriand’s  executors.  He  tells  us  that 
Natalie  called  herself  Dolores,  and  danced  the  Spanish  dances 
attributed  to  Blanca  in  the  romance,  and  that  he  himself  w’ent  at 
her  request  to  meet  Chateaubriand  on  his  disembarkation  at 
Cadiz,  and  was  impressed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  manner  :  “He 
w’as  fresh  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  his  enthusiasm  had  to  find 
utterance,  so  that  I  was  accorded  the  first-fruits  of  the  Itineraire. 
The  fullest  relation  of  all,  however,  veiled  under  mysterious 
initials,  is  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Boigne. 

It  is  from  Madame  de  Boigne  that  we  learn  that  the  appointed 
rendezvous  was  the  Fountain  of  the  Lions  at  the  Alhambra.  It 
was  just  the  romantic  kind  of  appointment  that  Chateaubriand 
would  delight  to  make,  and  that  Natalie  w'ould  delight  to  keep; 
but  a  cruel  irony  crowned  the  consummation  of  the  plan. 
Chateaubriand  was  late — as  much  as  two  months  late — for  the 
appointment ;  and  Natalie  was  impatient ;  and  a  French  officer 
met  and  paid  his  court  to  her,  with  the  result  that  :  “When  ]\I.  de 
Chateaubriand  arrived,  full  of  excuses  for  his  delay,  and  of  pane¬ 
gyrics  upon  the  punctuality  of  his  beloved,  he  found  a  w'oman  in 
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deepest  mourning,  bewailing  with  extreme  despair  the  death  of  a 
rival  who  had  been  successful  in  his  absence.” 

The  ardour  of  his  devotion,  Madame  de  Boigne  assures  us, 
began  from  that  time  to  cool.  One  would  certainly  have  expected 
it  to  do  so ;  but  the  proof  that  it  did  is  not  conclusive.  Chateau¬ 
briand,  at  any  rate,  spent  three  months  in  Spain  with  Natalie, 
“combining  the  functions  of  consoler  and  adorer,”  and  the 
intimacy  continued  for  a  considerable  time  after  their  return 
to  France.  Chateaubriand’s  acquaintance,  it  was  then  arranged, 
could  only  be  made  through  Natalie’s  introduction,  so  that  her 
position  was,  in  a  sense,  more  dignified  than  that  of  any  of  his 
other  mistresses.  And  the  end  of  the  liaison  only  came  gradually 
after  the  lapse  of  a  good  many  years. 

Of  the  causes  of  the  breach,  w^hen  it  did  occur,  we  know 
nothing.  Presumably  nothing  happened  except  that  Chateau¬ 
briand,  as  usual,  got  tired  of  loving,  and  became,  as  was  his  way, 
neglectful.  Presumably,  too — and,  indeed,  evidently — his  neglect 
preyed  upon  Natalie’s  mind ;  though  it  would  be  unfair,  in  view 
of  the  levity  of  her  own  conduct,  to  hold  him  responsible  for 
the  catastrophic  end  of  which  we  find  the  record  partly  in  Madame 
de  Boigne ’s  Memoir es  and  partly  in  a  letter  written  by  the 
Duchesse  de  Duras  to  Madame  de  Swetchine. 

Her  manner,  we  there  read,  presently  became  strange.  First 
she  withdrew  from  society,  as  it  were  to  sulk  and  grieve;  then, 
at  the  Restoration ,  she  plunged  again  into  the  vortex  and  was  seen 
“dancing  at  a  great  ball  in  rose-coloured  finery.”  At  last,  during 
the  Hundred  Days,  her  increasing  eccentricities  made  it  necessary 
to  place  her  under  restraint.  She  had  lost  her  reason,  and  was 
never  to  recover  it,  but  to  live  for  more  than  twenty  years  in 
the  belief  that  all  her  servants  were  spies,  that  all  her  food  was 
poisoned,  and  that,  whenever  she  went  to  bed,  she  would  be 
murdered  in  her  sleep. 

“I  know  no  one,”  writes  the  Duchesse  de  Duras  to  her  corre¬ 
spondent,  “except  you  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  wull  be 
able  to  understand” — a  curious  comment  from  the  woman  who 
regarded  herself  at  once  as  Natalie’s  friend  and  Chateaubriand’s 
“sister,”  and  who  for  twelve  years,  according  to  Madame  de 
Boigne,  lived  only  for  Chateaubriand’s  sake. 

Francis  Gribble. 


PORSON  AND  JEBB. 


More  than  a  century  has  passed  since  the  death  of  Richard  Poison. 
On  September  19th,  1808,  a  man  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Charing  Cross.  He  was  carried  to' the  work- 
house  in  Castle  Street,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  to  receive  medical  aid 
and  to  await  identification.  In  the  British  Press  next  day  he 
was  described  as  “a  tall  man,  apparently  about  forty-five  years  of 
age,  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  and  black  breeches,  and  having  in  his 
pocket  a  gold  watch,  a  trifling  quantity  of  silver,  and  a  memoran¬ 
dum  book,  the  leaves  of  which  are  filled  chiefly  with  Greek  lines 
written  in  pencil,  and  partly  effaced ;  two  or  three  lines  of  Latin, 
and  an  algebraical  calculation ;  the  Greek  extracts  being  princi¬ 
pally  from  ancient  medical  works.”  This  advertisement  w'as  seen 
by  one  of  the  officials  of  the  London  Institution,  where  Person 
had  been  for  some  two  years  the  principal  librarian.  Identification 
followed,  and  the  stricken  man  was  brought  back  to  his  rooms  in 
the  Institution.  After  lingering  for  a  few  days,  he  died  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25th. 

It  w’as  a  homeless  and  a  tragic  end  to  a  remarkable  career. 
Through  his  great  natural  gifts,  a  Norfolk  boy,  born  in  an  obscure 
village  and  of  the  poorest  parents,  had  won  for  himself  a  leading 
place  among  the  scholars  of  his  time.  The  incidents  of  Person’s 
life  are  briefly  these.  He  was  born  at  East  Ruston  on  Christmas 
Day,  1759,  and  so  was  nearly  forty-nine  when  he  died.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  found  his  way  from  Norfolk  to  Eton,  thanks  to 
the  local  aid  which  so  readily  backed  his  talents.  The  accounts 
of  Porson  at  Eton  seem,  at  first  sight,  contradictory.  But  the 
general  impression  they  leave  is  probably  the  true  one — that  of  a 
gifted  and  erratic  boy,  who  followed  his  whim  of  the  moment, 
whether  it  was  towards  Greek  and  Latin,  rat-hunting,  the  study 
of  Shakespeare,  or  the  composition  of  operatic  burlesques.  In  his 
nineteenth  year  Porson  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
took  his  degree  in  mathematics,  a  study  which  was  congenial  to 
him  from  his  earliest  schooldays  down  to  the  time  of  his  seizure, 
when  he  was  found  with  the  algebraical  calculation  in  his  pocket. 
His  chief  interest,  however,  had  throughout  been  in  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  and  his  unusual  excellence  as  a  classical  scholar  secured 
his  early  election  to  a  Trinity  Fellowship  in  1782,  the  year  of  hi.s 
degree.  He  was  driven  to  resign  his  Fellowship  in  1792,  because 
he  could  only  continue  to  hold  it  if  he  took  Orders,  and  this  he 
found  himself  unable  conscientiously  to  do.  In  place  of  the 
income  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  learning,  honesty,  and  high 
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aims,  he  was  compelled  to  accept  an  annuity  provided  for  him  by 
some  extra-academic  friends  and  admirers.  The  credit  of  the 
University  was  somewhat  restored  when,  later  in  the  year  in 
which  he  had  resigned  his  Fellowship,  he  w'as  elected  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek  at  a  stipend  scarcely  more  than  nominal.  But 
even  in  this  post  his  desire  to  give  lectures  was  not  encouraged  as  it 
might  have  been,  and  his  natural  indolence  (for  indolent  he  must 
be  admitted  to  have  been)  was  allowed  only  too  much  scope. 

In  1796  Person  married,  but  his  bride  died  within  a  few  months. 
For  some  time  before  his  marriage,  and  subsequently  till  the  end 
of  his  life,  he  lived  in  London.  He  worked  at  his  favourite  studies 
in  a  rather  intermittent  w^ay,  and  in  1806  took  up  a  fresh  post, 
being  appointed  principal  librarian  to  the  newly-founded  London 
Institution.  This  post  he  held,  with  moderate  success,  till  his 
death  two  years  later. 

Some  few  years  before  his  death  Person  received  from  a  Scottish 
correspondent  a  letter  lamenting  the  “torrent  of  taste  which  is 
at  present,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  running  with  impetuosity 
towards  chemistry,  mineralogy,  natural  .history,  and  such-like 
sciences.”  ^  The  correspondent  goes  on  to  predict  the  speedy  ex¬ 
tinction  of  Greek.  He  was  wrong,  of  course;  since  nothing  but 
good  has  come,  and  nothing  but  good  can  come,  from  the  interplay 
and  worthy  rivalry  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  Great  Britain, 
during  the  last  half-century,  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  has 
certainly  been  stimulated  by  the  active  and  methodical  stud}'  of 
the  natural  sciences ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century 
gloomy  predictions  with  regard  to  the  disappearance  of  Greek 
would  sound  less  plausible  than  a  century  earlier.  No  doubt, 
Greek  and  Latin  had,  in  Person’s  day,  a  more  exclusive  place  in 
British  education.  But  now  a  wider  view  of  classical  study  pre¬ 
vails;®  and  for  this  historical,  comparative,  and  truly  “scientific  ” 
view  we  have  to  thank’  not  so  much  the  zealous  champions  of  the 
natural  sciences  as  those  great  German  scholars  w'ho,  following  in 
the  wake  of  Bentley,  developed  the  idea  of  a  systematic  study  of 
classical  antiquity  some  fifty  years  before  it  was  to  any  large 
extent  recognised  in  Great  Britain. 

Person’s  ready  wit  sometimes  led  him  into  traps.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  regard  to  his  clever  adaptation  of  Phocylides’  elegiac 
couplet.  Looking  back,  no  one  can  now  say  that  in  Greek  the 
Germans  have  been  “sadly  to  seek.”  Let  the  mock-exception 
Hermann  pass.  Although  before  his  day  was  over  Hermann  had 

(1)  Luard’s  Correspondence  of  Richard  Porson,  p.  102.  The  writer  was 
Professor  Andrew  Dalzel,  of  Edinburgh. 

(2)  It  finds  some  reflection  in  such  English  books  as  the  Companion  to  Greek 
Studies,  edited  by  Whibley,  or  the  annual  volumes  of  the  Year's  Work  %n 
Classical  Studies,  edited  by  Rouse. 
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done  splendid  work  for  Greek  learning,  yet  his  youthful  temerity 
may  have  deserved  some  of  the  scorn  with  w  hich  Person  from  time 
to  time  visited  it.  But  what  of  Friedrich  August  Wolf,  who  was 
born  in  the  same  year  as  Person  himself  ? 

It  was  Wolf  who  first  elaborated  the  encyclopedic  plan  of  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  classical  antiquity  based  on  the  entire  mass 
of  the  extant  remains — not  only  literature  but  inscriptions ;  not 
only  works  of  art  but  all  other  material  relics.  So  vast  a  scheme 
afforded  a  place  for  such  extensive  subdivisions  as  language,  litera¬ 
ture,  history,  philosophy,  mythology  and  religion,  law,  medicine 
and  science  (the  infant  science  of  the  Greeks),  textual  criticism, 
palaeography,  epigraphy,  art,  architecture,  private  antiquities, 
numismatics,  and  so  forth.  It  implies  also  a  knowledge  of 
classical  geography,  topography,  and  excavation ;  nor  does  it  ex¬ 
clude  subjects  such  as  comparative  philology,  which  were  only 
beginning  to  be  studied  in  Wolf’s  own  day.  Going  further  than 
Winckelmann,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  archaeology. 
Wolf  thought  out  the  great  idea  of  a  historical  and  systematic 
study  of  Greek  and  i^oman  civilisation.  And  he  made  a  most 
notable  contribution  of  his  own  to  classical  research  in  his  “  Prole¬ 
gomena  ad  Homerum,”  a  little  book  which,  originally  written  as 
an  introduction  to  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Homeric  poems,  has 
had  the  most  far-reaching  effects  not  only  on  the  problem  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  not  only  on  the  credence 
to  be  attached  to  the  early  records  and  traditions  of  other  races 
than  those  of  Greece,  but  on  the  w'hole  spirit  and  method  of 
historical  study. 

Both  Wolf  and  Porson  passed  tempestuous  lives.  But  in  his 
private  troubles  Porson  was  denied  one  great  public  consolation 
that  fell  to  the  lot  of  Wolf.  When  he  thought  about  the  prospects 
of  higher  education  in  England  he  cannot  have  had  the  joy  of 
seeing  light  ahead.  And  the  threatened  decline  of  English 
scholarship  must  have  wounded  his  national  pride  to  the  quick. 
For  Porson  was  a  thorough  Englishman,  born  in  that  thoroughly 
English  county  of  Norfolk,  which  numbers  among  its  noted  sons 
not  only  him  but  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  George 
Borrow,  and  Horatio  Nelson.  It  was  from  English  scholars 
that  he  liked  to  feel  he  drew  his  own  inspiration.  He  used  to  say 
that  his  mind  was  first  turned  towards  critical  researches  by 
reading  Toup’s  Longinus,  a  copy  of  which  had  been  given  him 
by  Dr.  Davies,  headmaster  of  Eton,  as  a  prize  for  a  “good” 
exercise.  Another  work  to  which  he  acknowledged  great  obliga¬ 
tions  was  the  Miscellanea  Critica  of  Kichard  Dawes.  But  the 
English  scholar  whom  he  always  named  as  his  real  master  was  the 
Yorkshireman,  Richard  Bentley.  He  was  ever  jealous  of  Bent- 
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ley’s  credit,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
himself  breast  the  blows  of  circumstance  with  more  of  Bentley’s 
combative  energy.  The  fact  is,  that  he  was  a  man  who  needed 
stimulus  and  sympathy,  and  the  absence  of  pupils  must  have 
helped  (along  with  other  things)  to  break  his  spirit.  His  life  was 
spent  chiefly  in  London,  aw'ay  from  his  own  college  and  university. 
Nothing  is  more  moving  in  the  Latin  notes  to  his  Plays  of  Euri¬ 
pides  than  his  appeals  to  the  “  adolescentes  ” — to  those  university 
youths  w'ith  whom  he  came  so  rarely  into  personal  contact,  and 
yet  to  whom  he  looked  for  the  spread  of  his  own  views  and  for 
independent  contributions  to  Greek  study.  There  were,  of  course, 
men  who  were  glad  to  call  themselves  his  pupils ;  but  they  were 
pupils  rather  of  his  books  than  of  himself ;  they  had  not  been 
animated  as  Wolf’s  were  by  the  teacher’s  vivid  personality  and  by 
his  ardent  desire  to  inspire  others  with  his  own  love  of  learning. 
One  immediate  follower  he  had,  indeed,  in  Dobree,  who,  by  the 
time  of  his  premature  death,  had  won  considerable  reputation  in 
Germany  through  a  multitude  of  shrewd  and  sober  suggestions  for 
the  emendation  of  Greek  authors — of  the  Attic  Orators  especially. 
But  others,  like  J.  H.  Monk  and  C.  J.  Blomfield,  after  producing 
philological  work  of  much  promise,  were  to  find  their  chief  field 
of  labour  in  the  Church.^ 

Cambridge  in  those  days  sems  to  have  thought  more  of  exam¬ 
ining  than  of  teaching  :  offering  in  this,  as  in  other  w’ays,  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  ideals  of  Wolf,  who  deprecated  the  fear  of  exam¬ 
inations  (as  a  kind  of  hangman’s  whip),  and  maintained  that 
“they  study  wrongly  who  study  with  an  eye  to  examinations.” 
Besides  publishing  books,  Porson  appears  to  have  discharged 
just  one  other  duty  at  Cambridge  :  he  went  there  periodically  to 
examine  for  scholarships.  It  would  surely  have  been  well  that 
not  only  during  the  tenure  of  his  professorship,  but  from  the  very 
beginning  of  his  graduate  days,  he  should  have  been  retained  at 
Cambridge  and  expected  to  lecture.  Under  such  circumstances 
he  would  probably  have  written  more,  not  less,  than  he  actually 
did,  and  might  even  have  taken  a  still  broader  view  of  his  subject 
had  he  been  required  (like  Wolf)  to  lecture  systematically.  Both 
his  writing  and  his  lecturing  would,  in  fact,  have  gained  from  a 
judicious  combination  of  the  two.  A  man  who  has  able  pupils,  has 
in  them  a  great  incentive  to  effort.  Porson  himself  was,  we 
know,  at  one  time  full  of  schemes  for  work  as  a  lecturer.  But  the 
schemes  were  never  executed.  His  “Praelectio  in  Euripidem” 
remained  the  one  and  only  lecture  given  by  him  as  University 

(1)  For  fuller  particulars  of  lives  and  movements  which  can  only  be  glanced 
at  here,  reference  may  be  made  to  Dr.  J.  E.  Sandys’  recent  History  of  Classical 
Scholarship:  a  work  which  for  range,  accuracy,  and  discrimination  has  no 
rival  of  its  kind  in  this  or  any  other  language. 
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Professor.  And,  through  lack  of  pupils,  his  real  aims  were  so 
little  understood  that,  upon  his  death,  the  establishment  of  an 
annual  prize  for  Greek  Verse  Composition  was  thought  the  most 
suitable  memorial  of  him.  It  is  true  that  he  composed  well  him¬ 
self,  and  that  his  own  investigations  had  modified  the  rules  of  the 
Greek  iambic  metre  as  he  had  been  taught  them  at  Eton  and  at 
Cambridge.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  thought  little  of  the 
art  of  verse  composition  except  as  an  exercise  conducing  to  some¬ 
thing  higher.  “  He  considered ,”  we  are  told ,  “  the  making  of  Greek 
verses  as  w'holesome  exercise ;  it  requires  extensive  reading  and 
retentive  memory,  and  produces  a  facility  in  the  application  of 
those  discriminations  of  style  adopted  by  the  Homeric,  tragic,  and 
comic  poets,  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  master-artists.”  He 
did  not,  however,  ‘‘encourage  the  publication  of  such  attempts,” 
since  ‘‘all  that  is  good  in  the  modern  composition  of  ancient  Greek 
is  good  for  nothing ;  for,  unless  such  composition  be  a  cento,  it 
can  never  certainly  be  correct  :  and  if  it  be  a  cento,  where  is  its 
value?”  Consequently  he  commended  Dawes  because  he  had 
quitted  what  he  esteemed  so  idle  and  unprofitable  a  study,  and 
had  chosen  rather  to  read  good  Greek  than  to  write  bad.  Nor 
did  Latin  verses  fare  any  better  than  Greek  at  Person’s  hands. 
When  the  first  portion  of  the  Musae  Etonenses  was  published,  he 
exclaimed  that  it  was  ‘‘trash,  fit  only  to  be  put  behind  the  fire.” 

It  is  clear,  from  these  remarks  of  his,  that  Person  would  not 
have  been  one  of  those  who  so  mistakenly  rest  the  claims  of 
classical  study  on  the  language,  as  distinct  from  the  literature 
and  thought,  of  the  ancient  writers.  His  outlook  was  too  broad 
and  manly  for  that.  He  would  never  have  wished  us  to  ban 
Homer  and  Herodotus  at  the  one  end,  or  Plutarch  and  the  New 
Testament  at  the  other,  lest  we  should  injure  our  youths’  “Attic” 
composition  :  valuable  exercise  though  that  composition  is,  both 
in  prose  and  verse.  Keenly  alive  as  he  was,  and  as  no  Greek 
scholar  can  help  being,  to  the  characteristic  excellences  of  the  Attic 
masterpieces,  he  must  surely  have  seen  that,  in  some  respects, 
Attic  is  more  truly  abnormal  than  normal  Greek  :  it  is  a  special, 
and  highly  finished,  literary  creation.  We  know,  in  fact,  that 
he  preferred  Euripides  to  Sophocles  because  of  the  former’s  less 
Attic  qualities. 

Perhaps  the  present  revival  of  Greek  studies,  widely  interpreted, 
in  England  may  best  be  dated  from  the  publication,  in  1846-56, 
of  the  monumental  History  of  Greece,  composed  by  the  banker 
George  Grote,  who  had  not  been  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
but  whose  broad  academical  sympathies  are  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  London  University  : 
the  first  of  those  new  universities,  founded  after  the  lead  of  Ger- 
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many,  which,  as  they  grow  in  strength  and  influence,  will  one 
day  cause  the  Age  of  Victoria  to  take  rank,  educationally,  with  the 
Age  of  Elizabeth. 

If  the  revival  began  with  Grote,  it  found  a  distinguished 
protagonist  in  Sir  Eichard  Jebb,  who  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge 
a  few  years  after  the  completion  of  Grote’s  History,  and  who,  by 
the  time  of  his  death,  on  December  9th,  1905,  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  finished  and  the  most  many-sided  British 
Hellenist  of  the  Victorian  period.  Like  Person,  nearly  100  years 
earlier,  Jebb  died  while  holding  the  Cambridge  Professorship  of 
Greek.  A  comparison  (at  a  few  selected  points)  of  the  two  men 
and  the  work  accomplished  by  them  may  serve  incidentally  to 
throw  some  further  light  on  the  progress  of  Greek  studies  in 
Great  Britain  since  Person’s  time. 

In  point  of  actual  production.  Person  must  be  admitted  to  be 
disappointing.  It  is  true  that  quality  rather  than  quantity  is  the 
real  criterion ;  and  that,  in  regard  to  quantity,  such  performances 
as  Person’s  work  on  the  Greek  lexicographers  and  his  collation  of 
the  Harleian  MS.  of  the  Odyssey  are  apt  to  be  forgotten  by  critics 
who  fail  also  to  remember  that  any  work  savouring  of  compilation 
was  most  distasteful  to  a  man  of  his  marked  originality. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  he  died  at  a  comparatively  early 
age ;  that  he  suffered  much  from  ill-health ;  that  he  lost , 
through  a  disastrous  fire  in  1797,  the  materials  he  had 
collected  for  an  edition  of  Aristophanes ;  and  that  he 
met  with  many  discouragements  at  Cambridge,  including 
the  loss  of  his  Fellowship  and  the  refusal  of  his  early  offer  to 
collate,  at  a  trifling  cost,  the  Medicean  manuscript  of  Aeschylus 
at  Florence.  When,  however,  every  allowance  has  been  made, 
the  regret  that  a  man  of  such  supreme  ability  did  not  accomplish 
more  is  inevitable.  The  chief  hindrance  seems  to  have  lain  in 
Person’s  indolence  and  in  his  irregular  habits  of  life.  At  times 
he  would  work  with  almost  demoniac  energy ;  but  indolence  was, 
as  he  himself  admits,  his  natural  mood,  and  composition  (except 
on  humorous  subjects)  he  always  felt  to  be  a  labour.  The  “un¬ 
wearied  application  ”  ascribed  to  him  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  was  not  really  his ;  and  he  affoi'ds  fresh 
illustration  of  the  truth  that  what  a  man  makes  of  his  life  depends 
even  more  upon  character  than  upon  natural  gifts.  Certainly,  Sir 
Richard  Jebb’s  career  was  a  monument  of  indefatigable  industry 
as  well  as  of  wide  and  various  knowledge  ;  and  in  Lady  Jebb’s 
admirable  Life  of  her  husband  the  dominant  impression  is  that 
of  a  noble  energy  sustained  right  to  the  end.  Had  his  life  been 
prolonged,  or  had  he  not  felt  it  his  duty  to  enter  upon  a  political 
career,  the  Fragments  of  SopJiocles,  and  the  promised  essays  on 
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the  poet,  would  have  been  added  to  the  tale  of  his  achievements. 
Though  somewhat  frail  in  health  and  physique  he  never  flagged, 
and  in  his  later  years  he  lived  two  busy  lives  simultaneously,  that 
of  the  scholar  and  that  of  the  man  of  affairs. 

In  contrast  with  Jebb’s  strenuous  career  the  weaknesses  of 
Porson’s  character  are  only  too  apparent.  Yet,  when  we  review 
his  career  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  possible  that  his  best  service 
to  the  cause  of  higher  learning  may  after  all  be  seen  to  be  moral 
rather  than  intellectual.  Morally  w'eak  he  w'as,  no  doubt,  on  one 
side  of  him,  his  love  of  hard  drinking.  This  weakness  cannot  be 
ignored,  even  in  the  most  cursory  survey.  When  we  are 
tempted  to  look  solely  at  the  brighter  side  of  his  career  we  feel 
instinctively  that  so  great  a  truth-lover  as  Person  would  wish  to 
be  spoken  of  as  he  was.  In  that  same  candour  and  integrity 
we  shall  find  his  moral  strength,  and  shall  base  upon  it  the  high 
claim  that  he  has  “done  the  State  some  service.”  For  w^e  can  con¬ 
fidently  affirm  that,  by  rising  from  the  humblest  ranks  to  make 
a  noble  stand  for  principle,  and  to  force  upon  the  modern  English 
mind  the  old  Greek  conviction  that  the  pursuit  of  truth  must  be 
absolutely  unfettered,  he  has  helped  to  open  the  universities,  old 
and  new',  to  every  class  in  the  community,  without  any  disability 
due  to  conscientious  belief,  and  so  has  helped  to  make  them  more 
fully  national.  In  this  and  in  other  ways  Person  was  a  real 
patriot.  And  so  was  Jebb.  A  broad  and  lofty  view  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  modern  university  inspires  Jebb’s  addresses  on  “The 
Work  of  the  Universities  for  the  Nation”  and  on  “University 
Education  and  National  Life.”  Jebb  was  a  great  scholar,  largely 
because  he  was  a  great  citizen  ;  he  knew  and  loved  ancient  Greece 
80  well  largely  because  he  knew  and  loved  modern  England  even 
better. 

Both  Porson  and  Jebb  were,  as  patriots  should  be,  excellent 
writers  of  the  English  language  and  devoted  lovers  of  English 
literature.  Of  Gibbon,  Porson  once  said  that  “sometimes  in  his 
attempts  at  elegance  he  loses  sight  of  English,  and  sometimes  of 
sense ;  ”  remarking  on  another  occasion  that  it  would  be  a  good 
exercise  for  a  schoolboy  to  translate,  now  and  then,  a  page  of 
Gibbon  into  English.  Classical  study  could  not  spoil  the  English 
style  of  a  w'riter  like  Porson,  who  was  full  of  mother- wit,  averse 
from  pose  and  elegance,  and  steeped  in  the  literature  of  his  own 
country.  For  fine  examples  of  sparkling  and  unaffected  English 
we  need  only  open  the  Letters  to  Travis,  where  they  abound.  Or 
if  we  wish  to  appreciate  his  knowledge  of  English  literature  we 
shall  find  him  elsewhere  alluding,  in  the  course  of  one  short  pas¬ 
sage,  to  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  and  to  Foote’s  Minor.  Shakespeare 
was,  in  fact,  a  passion  with  Porson  from  his  boyhood.  It  was  his 
uncommon  familiarity  with  the  genuine  works  that  saved  him 
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from  being  duped  by  the  forged  “  Shakespeare  Papers  ”  which  were 
published  in  his  time  by  Samuel  Ireland.  Other  learned  men  had 
attested  their  genuineness  in  writing.  Not  so  Person ;  he  was 
slow,  he  drily  observed,  to  subscribe  to  articles  of  faith.  The  same 
familiarity  supplied  him  with  an  apt  elucidation  of  a  disputed  line 
in  a  comic  fragment  preserved  by  Athenaeus  which  Porson  trans¬ 
lates  :  “My  pretty  lad,  tell  me  how  you  sell  your  meat”  (ttw?  to-T?;?; 
(f)pda-ov),  and  at  the  same  time  quotes  Justice  Shallow’s  ques¬ 
tions,  “How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair?  ”  and  “How 
a  score  of  ewes  now?  ” 

If  Porson  was  thus  a  real  man  of  letters,  and  not  the  dry 
verbalist  which  German  critics  and  misguided  English  imitators 
have  sometimes  thought  him,  still  more  may  this  be  said  of 
Jebb.  In  regard  to  English  literature,  such  stray  writings  as  his 
essay  on  Tennyson,  in  Ward’s  English  Poets,  and  his  privately- 
printed  notes  on  Milton’s  Areopagitica,  speak  for  themselves.  A 
knowledge,  wider  than  Person’s,  of  modern  Continental  literature 
further  strengthened  his  equipment.  And  his  own  English  style 
was  of  singular  beauty  and  finish,  in  his  minor  writings  no  less 
than  in  his  larger  works.  Were  we  asked  to  name  two  among  the 
finest  passages,  as  regards  literary  expression,  in  modern  English 
authors,  we  should  wish  to  submit  for  consideration  that,  in  the 
Primer  of  Greek  Literature,  which  begins,  “The  loss  of  the  music 
by  which  Pindar’s  Odes  were  accompanied,’’  and  ends,  “can  still 
feel  vibrating  through  a  clear,  calm  sky  the  strong  pulse  of  the 
eagle’s  wings  as  he  soars  with  steady  eyes  against  the  sun  ’’ ;  or 
that  other  passage  in  Modern  Greece  (beginning,  “the  story  of 
this  undying  (Ireek  nationality  is  rich  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
most  varied  romance ’’),  in  which  Jebb  briefly  pictures  some 
scenes  which  Athens  has  witnessed  from  the  day  when  (338  b.c.) 
the  news  came  that  Philip  had  conquered  at  Chaeroneia,  till  the 
day  when  (1843  a.d.)  “the  great  square  at  Athens  was  thronged 
with  the  firm  but  peaceful  and  truly  loyal  concourse,  who  came 
to  ask  King  Otho  for  that  gift  without  which  a  people  can  never 
be  free  in  more  than  name.’’  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jebb’s 
beautiful  English  will  greatly  aid  in  securing  generations  of  fresh 
readers  for  his  books.  In  this  respect  it  will  be  with  him  as  with 
the  Latin  of  Erasmus.  In  reference  to  Bud6  Jebb,  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Cambridge  Modern  History,  says  :  “Budaeus  was, 
beyond  question,  the  best  Greek  scholar  of  his  day  in  Europe, 
being  superior  in  that  regard  to  Erasmus,  though  no  rival  to  him 
in  literary  genius.  But  special  knowledge  is  superseded,  while 
the  salt  of  style  lasts  for  ever ;  and  Erasmus  lives,  while  Budaeus 
is  wellnigh  forgotten.’’ 

A  word  may  be  added  here  upon  the  sense  of  style  shown  in 
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Jebb’s  Translations  into  Greek  and  Latin  Verse,  as  published  in 
1873,  and  re-issued  in  1907.  His  achievements  in  this  direction 
are  unquestionably  finer  than  those  of  Porson,  who,  if  he  could 
have  seen  them,  might  well  have  modified  his  scepticism  as  to 
the  merit  of  such  efforts.  Jebb’s  rendering  of  Browning’s  “Abt 
Vogler  ”  into  the  metres  of  Pindar’s  fourth  Pythian  is,  by  common 
consent,  a  w^onderful  feat.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  (so  its 
author  once  said)  composed  during  a  long  day’s  tramp  over  a 
North  Country  moor.  The  last  stanza  of  Browning’s  poem 
presents  some  special  difficulties,  but  even  “the  C  Major  of  this 
life  ”  is  not  enough  to  daunt  the  intrepid  translator.  It  simply 
makes  him  more  felicitous  than  ever.  The  best  point  about 
Jebb  as  a  writer  of  verses  in  languages  now  no  longer  spoken  in 
their  pristine  purity  is  that  no  one  could  justly  accuse  him  of 
being  a  dilettante — of  lingering  too  long  in  the  philological  vesti¬ 
bule — of  cherishing  narrow  ideals  of  a  scholar’s  tastes  and  of  his 
place  in  the  life  of  a  modern  community.  Rather,  such  work 
was  one  of  the  means  by  which  an  active  man  of  our  own  time, 
who  had  the  instincts  of  a  poet,  sought  to  bring  himself  into  vital 
relation  with  a  past  which  though  dead  yet  lives.  And  while 
fair-minded  people  will  be  driven  to  admit  with  Porson,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  ol^tain  an  authoritative  judgment  on  modern  com¬ 
positions  in  ancient  Greek  and  Latin,  their  faith  in  Jebb’s  sub¬ 
stantial  success  will  be  not  a  little  strengthened  by  the  knowledge 
that  his  English  writing  was  so  remarkably  beautiful. 

Neither  Jebb  nor  Porson  was  in  any  narrow  sense  a  philologist. 
They  both  tried,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  opportunity, 
to  gain  the  broad  outlook  of  the  historian  and  the  archaeologist. 
Porson’s  w^ell-knowm  estimate  of  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  shows 
not  only  marked  independence  and  maturity  of  judgment  but  also 
a  fine  appreciation  of  the  ideals  which  should  animate  the  best 
historical  writing.  As  indicating  interest  in  the  archaeological  in¬ 
vestigations  possible  in  his  day,  we  may  point  to  Porson’s  work 
on  the  Rosetta  Stone  and  his  reasoned  belief  in  the  genuineness 
of  the  Parian  Chronicle.  Or  we  may  remember  that  the  last 
conversation  he  ever  held  was  one  with  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  on  a 
Greek  inscription  from  Eleusis.  With  his  estimate  of  Gibbon 
may  be  compared  Jebb’s  lecture  on  Macaulay.  The  Essays  and 
Addresses  will  further  illustrate  Jebb’s  historical  sense  :  for  ex¬ 
ample,  his  “Age  of  Pericles,”  “Cmsar,”  “Erasmus,”  “Speeches  of 
Thucydides.”  Nor  did  Jebb  neglect  that  branch  of  Greek  his¬ 
torical  learning  which  is  specially  active  at  the  present  time.  His 
study  of  classical  archaeology,  and  of  classical  art  in  particular,  has 
left  its  impress  deep  upon  his  “  Sophocles  ”  and  his  “  Bacchylides.” 
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His  annual  review,  read  before  the  Hellenic  Society,  of  current 
archaeological  discovery  showed  his  keen  interest  in  classical  study 
regarded  as  a  progressive  science.  This  is  true  also  of  his 
papers  on  “Pindar”  and  “Delos,”  originally  contributed  to  the 
Journal  oj  Hellenic  Studies  and  lately  re-issued  in  his  Essays  and 
Addresses. 

It  is,  however,  not  as  historians  or  as  archaeologists,  but  as 
editors,  and  particularly  as  editors  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles 
respectively,  that  Person  and  Jebb  will  continue  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  Person  did  not  talk  much  about  fame,  but  he  is  reported 
once  to  have  remarked  that  he  would  be  quite  satisfied  if,  three 
hundred  years  after  his  time,  it  should  be  said  that  one  Person 
lived  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  did  a  good 
deal  for  the  text  of  Euripides.  His  modest  desire  bids  fair  to  be 
fulfilled.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  live  to  edit  more  than  four 
—the  Hecuba,  the  Orestes,  the  Phoenissce,  and  the  Medea — out  of 
the  extant  eighteen  or  nineteen  plays  of  his  favourite  tragedian. 
But  his  work  on  Euripides,  though  limited  in  extent,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  model  of  good  textual  criticism — of  the  widest 
reading  united  with  the  nicest  discrimination.  His  conjectures 
rest  on  a  basis  of  hard  work  and  hard  thinking.  They  reflect  his 
own  love  for  exact  reasoning,  as  shown  in  his  lifelong  attachment 
to  mathematical  studies.  Some  of  his  emendations  in  Aris¬ 
tophanes  and  Hesychius  are  now  known  to  be  confirmed  by  manu¬ 
script  authority  with  which  he  was  himself  unacquainted.  So, 
too,  with  his  substitution  of  Xvyi^ofievo^  for  \oyi^6/j,€io<;  in  the 
third  book  of  Plato’s  Republic,  and  of  vavrikoi  for  vavrai  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Argonaittica  of  Apollonius  Ehodius,  the  latter 
conjecture  finding  its  support  in  a  recent  volume  of  the  Oxyrhyn- 
chus  Papyri. 

Person  did  little,  or  nothing,  to  popularise  Euripides.  This 
was  not  his  design.  He  did  not  translate  him  into  English.  His 
notes,  as  well  as  his  “ Praelectio ,”  were  in  Eatin,  and  the  remark¬ 
able  revival  of  general  interest  in  the  poet  has  been  due  to  modem 
translators  like  Robert  Browning,  Arthur  Way,  and  Gilbert 
Murray.  With  Sophocles  it  has  been  different.  In  his  case,  the 
editor  has  been  also  the  prose  translator,  and  (in  various  ways)  the 
populariser,  English  being  the  vehicle  of  expression  almost 
throughout.  At  the  same  time,  Jebb’s  Sophocles  is,  by  common 
admission,  a  work  of  consummate  scholarship.  The  textual  criti¬ 
cism  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  employ  the  modern 
genealogical  method  of  studying  manuscripts.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  these  seven  volumes  of  the  Sophocles  are  in  every 
way  w^orthy  of  the  long  labour  expended  on  them  by  the  finest 
and  most  congenial  mind  that  has  ever  devoted  itself  to  the  task 
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of  editing  the  poet.  The  grammarian’s  precision,  the  artist’s 
feeling  for  beauty,  the  philosopher’s  breadth,  the  man’s  sympathy  ; 
all  these  are  found  in  the  British  editor.  And,  notwithstanding 
his  own  w'onderful  gifts,  vitality,  and  independence,  his  self- 
subordination  is  such  that  you  always  feel  he  is  thinking  more  of 
his  author  than  of  himself. 

The  past,  present,  and  future  of  Greek  studies  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  a  concluding  reference  to  two  gatherings  of  classical 
scholars  during  recent  years — one  in  Great  Britain,  the  other 
abroad.  On  July  6th,  1906,  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  cele¬ 
brated  most  hospitably  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  distinguished  humanist  George  Buchanan.^  To  the  visitor 
from  below  the  Border  there  was  much  that  was  novel,  pictu¬ 
resque,  and  fascinating  in  the  festivities  and  their  scene.  The 
city  of  St.  Andrews,  full  of  an  austere  beauty,  seems  haunted  by 
the  spirits  of  a  bygone  age.  Those  memories  so  dear  to  Scotsmen 
-  memories  of  John  Knox  and  George  Wishart,  as  well  as  of 
George  Buchanan — are  perhaps  most  vivid  when  towards  mid¬ 
night,  as  on  the  chief  day  of  the  celebration,  the  Northern  lights 
appear,  bright  amiid  the  darkness.  The  festival  was  not  Scottish 
simply,  nor  was  it  simply  British.  From  abroad  there  came, 
appropriately  enough,  some  representatives  of  that  great  country 
of  France,  whose  close  academic  connexion  with  Scotland,  not 
only  in  Buchanan’s  day  but  subsequently,  has  been  fraught  with 
many  advantages  to  both  peoples.  It  was  in  France  that 
Buchanan  spent  neai’ly  thirty  years  of  his  career ;  and  his  life 
there  and  elsewhere  was,  as  he  has  himself  described  it  in  Latin 
lines,  that  of  “a  wanderer,  an  exile,  poor  and  tossed  about  by  land 
and  sea  through  all  the  troubles  of  this  deceitful  world.”  He  was, 
in  truth,  never  a  home-keeping  youth,  but  a  scholar  of  fortune.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  and  did  his 
best  to  make  it  known  throughout  Europe  by  means  of  a  History 
which,  for  the  time  at  which  it  appeared,  was  far  from  uncritical. 
The  History  was,  of  course,  written  in  Latin,  as  also  were  the 
verse  translations  he  issued  of  two  plays  of  Euripides,  the 
“Medea”  and  the  “Alcestis.” 

The  other  gathering  was  held  rather  more  than  a  year  earlier, 
in  April,  1905.  It  was  not  the  commemoration  of  an  eminent 
Elizabethan  Latinist  but  the  first  meeting  of  the  modern  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  x^rchaeology  :  a  contrast  which  tells  of 
progress  and  stirs  the  hope  that  humanism  and  science  may  always 
be  found  advancing  side  by  side.  The  place  of  meeting  was 
Athens.  To  that  famous  city — where  the  Periclean  works  of  art 

(1)  The  celebration  is  described  in  the  interesting  volume,  George  Buchanan: 
A  Memorial,  1506-1906,  edited  by  D.  A.  Millar. 
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still  have,  in  the  words  of  North’s  Plutarch,  “some  living  spirit 
in  them,  to  make  them  seem  young  and  fresh,  and  a  soul  that 
liveth  ever,  which  keeps  them  in  their  good  continuing  state” — 
delegates  had  come  from  far  and  near  in  order  to  confer  together 
amid  the  remains  of  a  civilisation  to  which  the  modern  world  owes 
a  priceless  debt.  All  the  topics  then  discussed  were  not,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  of  equal  importance;  some  of  them  exhibit  only 
too  clearly  that  old  Athenian  love  of  a  new  thing  at  all  costs, 
which  has  special  dangers  of  its  own.^  But  they  show  abundance 
of  life  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  their  authors ;  and  this  is  true  also 
of  various  proposals  for  the  collection  of  less-known  inscriptions 
and  for  the  better  teaching  of  the  methods  of  archaeology.  In 
one  direction,  however,  the  proceedings  were  of  altogether  excep¬ 
tional  novelty  and  importance — whenever  they  touched  on  the 
memorable  Cretan  discoveries  of  our  countryman,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Evans,  who,  fortunately,  was  himself  present  to  initiate  and  guide 
discussion.  The  British  visitor  might  well  be  excused  for  think¬ 
ing  that  Greek  studies  were  not  going  so  badly  in  his  own  country 
when  he  reflected  not  only  that  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  would  probably 
be  acknowledged  by  almost  every  member  of  the  Congress  to  be 
the  foremost  of  living  archaeologists,  but  also  that  the  names 
of  Kenyon,  Grenfell,  and  Hunt  would  be  universally  known  and 
respected  in  connexion  with  those  literary  discoveries  which  have 
made  the  Greek  student  realise,  more  fully  than  ever,  that  his  is 
a  progressive  science,  with  delightful  surprises  of  its  own.  Is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  the  key  to  the  decipherment  of  the  Cretan 
scripts  may  yet  be  furnished  by  the  discovery  of  bilingual  inscrip¬ 
tions,  couched  in  Egyptian  and  in  Cretan?  Egyptian  study  might 
then  repay  fo  Greek  the  debt  incurred  in  the  case  of  the  Rosetta 
Stone. 

The  International  Congress  did  not  confine  itself  to  Athens 
nor  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers.  It  visited 
numerous  sites  outside  Attica ,  and  saw  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  Germans  at  Olympia,  by  the  Erench  at  Delphi,  by  the  British 
in  Crete.  Attica  has  its  own  famous  seats  of  pilgrimage ;  and 
among  the  most  enduring  memories  of  those  who  attended  the 
Congress  is  a  Sunday  afternoon  spent  amid  the  solemn  ruins  and 
the  beautiful  surroundings  of  Eleusis,  that  most  sacred  shrine  of 
a  great  religious  rite. 

Once  only,  and  that  in  Athens  itself,  did  the  Congress  concern 
itself  directly  with  a  supreme  work  of  literature  regarded  as  an 
artistic  whole.  Attendance  at  the  performance  of  the  Antigone  in 
the  Stadium  was  the  homage  done  by  learning  to  letters,  by  talent 

(1)  Subjects  and  summaries  will  be  found  in  Comptes  Rendus  du  Congr^t 
International  d’Archiologie:  lire  Session,  Athenes,  1905. 
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to  genius,  by  the  short-lived  handmaid  philology  to  the  creative 
and  eternal  artist.  The  nobility  of  the  play  attected  its  modern 
hearers  deeply,  and  no  single  line  so  profoundly  as  the  words 
which  come  straight  from  the  woman’s  heart  of  the  virgin-martyr 
of  Greek  life  :  — 

ovTot  a’vyf\d€ii',  a^Xa  (TVfi(j>i\(iv  i(f)vy. 

There,  surely,  we  have  the  beauty  of  goodness ;  there,  some  of  the 
best  hopes  of  humanity — hopes  breathed  later  in  lines  of  Terence 
and  of  Burns.  And  when  this  humanising  influence  of  the  Greek 
poets  is  associated  wdth  that  reverence  which  Plato,  the  poet-critic 
of  the  poets,  renders  to  the  beauty  of  reason,  we  may  then  discern 
the  true  ideal  for  Greek  study  in  our  universities — the  ideal  con¬ 
ceived  long  ago  by  the  founder  of  the  first  and  greatest  Academy. 

Athens  was,  in  truth,  the  home  alike  of  literary  achievement 
and  of  scientific  aspiration,  of  culture  and  research,  of  progress 
and  tradition.  Sir  Richard  Jebb  has  spoken  finely  of  the  attempt 
made  by  Sophocles  to  wdii  the  popular  ear  for  counsels  of  reverence 
and  chivalry  at  a  time  w^hen  new  and  crude  energies  w’ere  threat¬ 
ening  an  abrupt  breach  with  the  past.  The  hold  which  Sophocles 
still  has  on  a  modern  Greek  audience  was  proved  when  the 
Antigone  was  performed  in  the  Athens  of  to-day ;  and  it  could 
then  be  further  seen  that  archaeological  science  tends  to  quicken 
rather  than  to  kill  that  love  of  noble  literature  which  has  its  root 
in  deep  human  needs.  The  true  scholar  must  be  not  only  a  man 
of  letters,  but,  in  some  degree,  a  man  of  science  too.  He  wdll 
reverently  cherish  ideals,  and  he  will  also  be  for  ever  questioning. 
Like  Socrates  by  the  Ilissus,  he  will  confess  that  his  absorbing 
interest  lies  in  the  study  of  man — in  that  human  science,  still  in 
its  infancy,  w'hich  fills  us  with  so  much  hope  as  we  look  forw'ard 
to  the  future.  In  the  pursuit  of  that  science  he  will  study  the 
past  of  the  human  race,  he  will  interrogate  surrounding  nature, 
he  wdll  even  commune  with  the  unseen  ;  he  will  roam  the  ages 
with  eternity  in  his  heart.  Socrates’  restless  spirit  of  search  knew' 
no  bounds,  and,  during  his  last  hours  on  earth,  carried  him,  in 
thought  and  speculation,  to  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  And,  pos¬ 
sibly,  some  dim  feeling  of  the  same  kind  (rather  than  any  mere 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a  Latin  exorcism)  may  be  traced  in  a 
great  passage  of  our  own  Northern  literature  when,  during  that 
thrilling  scene  with  w'hich  Hamlet  opens,  the  “majesty  of  buried 
Denmark  ”  moves  as  a  ghost  near  Elsinore  at  the  midnight  hour 
and  Marcellus  cries  to  one  w'ho  is  no  morbid  bookman,  but  a 
character  as  sane  and  as  strong  as  any  in  Shakespeare  :  — 

Thou  art  a  scholar;  speak  to  it,  Horatio. 

W.  Rhys  Roberts. 
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An  English  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century,  too  little  known  in 
these  days,  wrote  :  — 

Juxtaposition  is  great,  but  they  tell  me  affinity  is  greater. 

Juxtaposition  brought  many  of  our  poets  into  the  direct  influence 
of  Italy  as  a  country,  and  the  closer  affinity  that  followed  bound 
them  irrevocably  to  her,  whilst  it  quickened  their  senses,  deepened 
their  genius,  and  inspired  some  of  their  noblest  work. 

Italy,  as  we  know,  for  many  years  formed  the  environment  of 
the  Brownings,  and  the  effect  of  that  magic  land  was  an  all- 
absorbing  one  in  their  case.  No  English  poets  had  a  broader, 
deeper,  or  more  personal  affection  for  Italy ;  they  assimilated 
there  the  best  things  that  medieval  art,  poetry,  romance,  and 
legendary  lore  presented  to  them,  till  their  minds  were  coloured 
and  saturated  wdth  it  all,  and  thenceforward  they  associated  them¬ 
selves  indissolubly  with  the  country  in  which  they  made  their 
home. 

All  the  circumstances  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  first  visit  tended  to 
cast  a  glamour  over  the  land  of  her  choice ;  she  went  there  as  a 
bride  with  her  husband  almost  immediately  after  their  marriage 
in  September,  1846,  and  perfect  happiness  became  hers  for  per¬ 
haps  the  first  time  in  her  life.  During  so  many  years  of  ill-health 
it  had  been  her  dearest  desire  to  go  to  Italy,  but  circumstances 
had  alw’ays  prevented  it,  and  when  at  last  her  dream  w^as  realised 
it  was  in  the  company  of  the  husband  she  so  fervently  loved  that 
it  was  given  to  her  to  reach  that  promised  land !  Years  later, 
after  his  irreparable  loss.  Browning  wTote  sadly 

Never  the  time  and  place 

And  the  loved  one  altogether. 

But  if  ever  that  height  of  happiness  w'as  attained,  it  was  by  them 
at  that  time. 

For  Mrs.  Browning  everything  she  saw  w'as  be  wilder  ingly  new 
and  beautiful,  but  for  Browning  it  was  a  return  under  the  happiest 
circumstances  to  a  land  he  had  known  and  loved  before,  for  his 
two  journeys,  the  first  in  1833  and  the  second  in  1844,  were 
undertaken  after  having  deeply  studied  the  literature  and  history 
of  Italy  wffiere  he  found  so  many  inspiring  subjects.  “Indeed,” 
he  said  in  later  years  to  one  w'ho  knew  that  from  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  went  to  no  school  or  college,  “Italy  w'as  my  univer¬ 
sity.” 

(1)  Recently  given  as  a  lecture  to  the  Dante  Society. 
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Leaving  England  a  few  days  after  their  wedding,  the  Brownings 
passed  through  Paris  and  went  straight  to  Pisa,  where  they 
settled  down  for  the  winter.  Soon  afterwards  Mrs.  Browning,  in 
one  of  her  letters,  gives  the  following  description  of  what  she  calls 
that  “beautiful,  solemn  city.” 

The  city  is  full  of  beauty  and  repose,  and  the  purple  mountains  gloriously 
seem  to  beckon  us  on  deeper  into  the  vineland.  We  have  rooms  close  to 
the  Duomo  and  leaning  down  on  the  great  collegio  built  by  Facini. 

The  Brownings’  winter  in  Pisa  is  well  worth  chronicling,  for 
it  was  there  that  Mrs.  Browning’s  great  devotion  for  her  husband 
was  immortalised  in  those  soul-stirring  Sonnets  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  which  in  secret  she  wrote  for  him  and  gave  him  as  an 
offering  of  love,  a  dedication  of  her  w’^hole  being,  heart  and  soul. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  following  April  (1847)  the  Brownings 
left  Pisa  for  Florence,  “Dante’s  Florence,”  as  Mrs.  Browning 
afterwards  calls  the  City  of  Flowers,  and  took  up  their  abode 
for  a  time  in  a  house  in  the  Via  delle  belle  Donne,  whence,  in 
May,  Mrs.  Browning  (who  had  been  ill)  wrote  under  the  spell 
of  her  first  sight  of  the  city  : — 

Here  we  are  at  Florence,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  cities  devised  by 
man,  .... 

I  have  been  out  once — round  the  Piazza  del  Gran  Duca,  past  the  Duomo, 
outside  the  walls,  and  in  again  at  the  Cascine.  It  was  like  the  trail  of  a 
vision  in  the  evening  sun.  I  saw  the  Perseus  in  a  sort  of  flash. 

A  little  later,  after  a  short  visit  to  Vallombrosa,  they  moved 
to  the  Palazzo  Guidi,  where  they  took  a  set  of  furnished  rooms 
at  first,  and  finally  acquired  that  apartment  w’hich  Mrs.  Browning 
herself  so  graphically  describes  : — 

"We  have  done  it  magnificently  and  planted  ourselves  in  the  Guidi  Palace 
in  the  favourite  suite  of  the  last  Count  (his  arms  are  in  scagliola  on  the 
floor  of  my  bedroom).  Though  we  have  six  beautiful  rooms  and  a  kitchen, 
three  of  them  quite  Palace  rooms  and  opening  on  a  terrace,  and  though 
such  furniture  as  comes  by  slow  degrees  into  them  is  antique  and  worthy 
of  the  place,  we  yet  shall  have  saved  money  by  the  end  of  the  year.  A 
stone's  throw,  too,  it  is  from  the  Pitti,  and  really  in  my  present  mind  I 
would  hardly  exchange  wdth  the  grand  Duke  himself.  By  the  bye,  as  to 
street,  we  have  no  spectators  in  windows  in  just  the  grey  w'all  of  a  church 
called  S.  Felice,  for  good  omen. 

This  was  her  home  whence  was  written  her  noble  poem  on 
Italian  liberty,  Casa  Guidi  Windows,  a  home  thenceforward 
always  associated  with  her  life  and  story,  for  there  her  only  child 
was  born  in  1849,  the  little  son  whom  she  so  devotedly  loved,  and 
to  whom  she  alludes  in  a  letter  saying  : — “I  confess  to  loving 
Florence  and  to  having  associated  with  it  the  idea  of  home.  My 
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child  was  born  here,  and  here  I  have  been  very  happy  and  well.” 
And  at  Casa  Guidi,  alas,  not  many  years  later  she  died  in  1861. 

Over  the  door  a  marble  tablet  was  placed  which  sets  forth  how 
highly  Florence  appreciated  the  English  poetess  who  identified 
herself  so  closely  with  Italy’s  Eisorgimento,  and  sang  so  eloquently 
of  her  struggle  for  liberty.  The  inscription  runs  ; — 

Qui  scrisse  Elisabetta  Barrett  Browning,  che  in  cuore  di  donna  conciliava 
scienza  di  dotto  e  spirito  di  poeta,  a  fece  del  suo  verso  aureo  anello  fra 
Italia  e  Inghilterra. 

Pone  questa  memoria  Firenze  grata. 

1861. 

At  Casa  Guidi,  too,  the  Brownings  received  their  narrow  circle 
of  friends,  amongst  whom  were  Frederick  Tennyson  (who  married 
an  Italian  wife),  Hiram  Powers,  the  American  sculptor  in  Flor¬ 
ence  (on  whose  statue.  The  Greek  Slave,  Mrs.  Browning  wrote 
her  poem  of  that  name),  Walter  Savage  Landor,  whom  they  be¬ 
friended  with  sympathy  and  kindness,  the  Trollopes,  Miss  Mit- 
ford.  Miss  Isa  Blagden,  J.  R.  Lowell,  Robert  Lord  Lytton,  then 
a  handsome  young  secretary  at  the  British  Legation  in  Florence, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  Mrs.  Cotterell,  on  the 
death  of  whose  little  child  Mrs.  Browning  wrote  that  touching 
poem,  A  Child’s  Grave  at  Florenee,  published  in  the  Athenaeum, 
in  which  she  shows  her  deep  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Dante’s 
Divina  Commedia  in  those  lines  which  describe  the  Tuscan  Lily, 
of  which  a  few  verses  may  be  quoted  here  : — 

Of  English  blood,  of  Tuscan  birth, 

What  country  should  we  give  her? 

Instead  of  any  on  the  earth, 

The  civic  heavens  receive  her. 

And  here  among  the  English  tombs. 

In  Tuscan  ground  we  lay  her. 

While  the  blue  Tuscan  sky  endomes 
Our  English  words  of  prayer. 

A  little  child  I — how  long  she  lived. 

By  months,  not  years,  is  reckoned  : 

Born  in  one  July,  she  survived 
Alone  to  see  a  second. 

A  Tuscan  Lily — only  white. 

As  Dante,  in  abhorrence 

Of  red  corruption,  wished  aright 
The  lilies  of  his  Florence. 

We  must  remember  that  the  ancient  arms  of  Florence  were  a 
white  lily  on  a  red  field,  but  after  the  war  with  Pistoia  in  1251 
the  Guelfs  reversed  the  arms  to  a  red  lily  on  a  white  field,  whilst 
the  Ghibellines  retained  the  old  device. 

So  Mrs,  Browning’s  lines  : — 
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A  T  uscan  Lily — only  white, 

As  Dante,  in  abhorrence 
Of  red  corruption,  wished  aright 
The  lilies  of  his  Florence. 

echo  Dante’s  words  in  the  sixteenth  Canto  of  II  Paradiso  :  — 

tanto  che  il  giglio 

Non  era  ad  asta  mai  posto  e  ritroso 

Ne  per  division  fatto  vermiglio. 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  to  the  writings  of  their  friends  for 
descriptions  of  the  Brownings  and  their  home  at  that  time,  for 
the  picture  is  a  pleasant  and  harmonious  one.  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  account  of  Mrs.  Browning  is  drawn  like  a  delicate  etch¬ 
ing ;  he  calls  her  “A  small  pale  person,  scarcelj^  embodied  at  all; 
at  any  rate,  only  substantial  enough  to  put  forth  her  slender 
fingers  to  be  grasped  and  to  speak  with  a  shrill  yet  sweet  voice. 
It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  small  she  is,  how  pale  her  cheeks,  how 
dark  and  bright  her  eyes.  There  is  not  such  another  figure  in 
the  world.” 

Then  his  wife,  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  in  her  Notes  in  England  and 
Italy,  says  : — 

Mrs.  Browning  came  out  to  us,  very  small,  delicate,  dark,  and  expressive. 
She  looked  like  a  spirit.  A  cloud  of  hair  falls  on  each  side  of  her  face  in 
curls,  so  as  partly  to  veil  her  features.  But  out  of  the  veil  look  sweet, 
sad  eyes,  musing,  far-seeing,  and  weird.  .  .  .  The  smallest  possible  amount 
of  substajice  encloses  her  soul,  and  every  particle  of  it  is  infused  in  heart 
and  intellect.  I  was  never  conscious  of  so  little  unredeemed,  perishable 
dust  in  any  human  being.  ...  I  gave  her  a  branch  of  small  pink  roses.  .  .  . 
We  soon  returned  to  the  drawing-room — a  lofty,  spacious  apartment,  hung 
with  gobelin  tapestry  and  pictures  and  filled  with  carved  furniture  and 
objects  of  vertu.  Everything  harmonised — Poet,  Poetess,  child,  house, 
the  rich  air,  and  the  starry  night. 

One  more  description  worth  hearing  is  that  of  George  Stillman 
Hilliard  in  his  Six  Months  in  Italy,  who  records  his  meeting  with 
the  poets,  and  describes  Browning  as  having  “the  repose  of  a 
man  who  has  lived  much  in  the  open  air ;  with  no  nervousness 
and  no  unhealthy  self-consciousness.”  And  of  Mrs.  Browning  he 
says  : — “She  is  a  soul  of  fire  enclosed  in  a  shell  of  pearl.” 

Florence  was  at  that  time  a  treasure-house  to  the  connoisseur, 
and  the  Brownings,  who  had  little  money  to  waste,  furnished 
their  home  gradually  with  things  worthy  of  the  place ;  in  Casa 
Guidi  there  were  a  few  pictures  of  old  Florentine  masters,  digni¬ 
fied  old  chairs  seated  wdth  faded  velvet  splendour,  fragments  of 
old  carved  panelling  from  convents,  disposed  with  artistic  skill, 
an  antique  mirror  set  above  an  agate  table,  and  in  her  own 
corner  of  the  salon  Mrs.  Browning  sat  at  her  little  table  in  her 
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favourite  armchair,  with  her  own  sofa  at  hand,  and,  being  small 
herself,  she  preferred  to  have  small  things  for  her  own  use. 

During  the  winter  of  1847-8  iSIrs.  Browning  must  have  begun 
the  first  part  of  her  patriotic  poem,  Casa  Guidi  Windows,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  see  how  her  ideas  about  Italian  politics  expanded 
and  her  enthusiasm  increased  as  the  years  wore  on. 

Before  quoting  from  the  poem  it  might  be  well  to  recall  the 
state  of  Italian  politics  at  the  time.  In  a  letter  to  Miss  ^Nlitford 
(1848)  ]N[rs.  Browning  says;  “The  only  topic  of  conversation  is 
the  new  hope  of  Italy,  the  Liberal  Constitution.” 

The  Eevolution  broke  out  early  in  1849,  and  was  proclaimed 
at  Florence.  Mrs.  Browning  wTote  in  May  :  — 

Revolution  and  counter-revolution,  Guerazzi  and  Leopold,  Florence  pil- 
(afied,  and  the  entry  of  the  Austrian  army !  Revolution  and  restoration 
like  scenes  of  a  theatre. 

It  was  amid  these  stirring  scenes  that  her  child  was  born. 

Mrs.  Browning’s  absorbed  interest  in  these  happenings  is  set 
forth  in  other  letters ;  she  thirsted  for  great  events,  and  was 
furiously  impatient  at  the  inactivity  and  half-heartedness  of  the 
people. 

“  The  child's  play  between  the  Livornese  and  our  Grand  Duke  provokes 
a  thousand  pleasantries ;  every  now  and  then  a  day  is  fixed  for  a  Revolution 
in  Tuscany,  but  up  to  the  present  time  a  shower  has  come  to  put  it  off. 
Two  Sundays  ago  Florence  was  to  have  been  ‘  sacked  ’  by  Leghorn,  when  a 
drizzle  came  and  saved  us !  ” 

In  March  Austrian  officers  were  at  the  gates  ;  on  April  1st  came 
the  news  of  Carlo  Alberto’s  utter  defeat  at  Novara,  with  the 
flight,  on  the  first  fire,  of  1,500  Lombards,  and  the  loss  of  every¬ 
thing  ;  the  King  then  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  Victor 
j  Emmanuel,  the  Liberator  of  the  future.  At  the  end  of  May 

I  Florence  was  full  of  Austrians ;  the  white  coats  faced  with  purple 

iwere  everywhere ;  they  were  reviewed  in  the  Cascine,  and  turned 
the  Convent  of  San  Marco  into  barracks,  bestrewn  with  the 
straw  of  their  beds  and  litters.  Beato  Angelico  found  himself  in 
1  strange  company,  the  cloisters  were  lit  wnth  camp-fires,  and  the 

I  courtyard  through  which  Savonarola  was  dragged  three  centuries 

and  a  half  before  was  full  of  Austrian  soldiery.  All  these  events 
,  inspired  ]\Irs.  Browning’s  deep  sympathetic  feeling  for  the  people, 
I  those  who- passed  down  Via  Maggio,  and  wdiose  habits,  thoughts, 
I  and  aspirations  she  chronicles  in  her  poem,  Casa  Guidi  Windows, 
I  the  opening  lines  in  the  first  and  second  part  of  which  will  serve 
I  to  show  her  deep  grieving  tenderness  during  those  difficult 
1  times  ;  — 
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I  beard  last  night  a  little  child  go  singing 
’Neath  Casa  Guidi  Windows,  by  the  Church, 

“0  bella  liberty,  0  bellal  ”  stringing 

The  same  words  still  on  notes  he  went  in  search 
So  high  for,  you  concluded  the  upspringing 
Of  such  a  nimble  bird  from  sky  to  perch 
Must  leave  the  whole  bush  in  a  tremble  green, 

And  that  the  heart  of  Italy  must  beat. 

While  such  a  voice  had  leave  to  rise  serene 
’Twixt  church  and  palace  of  a  Florence  street; 

A  little  child,  too,  who  not  long  had  been 
By  mother’s  finger  steadied  on  his  feet 
And  still  0  bella  libertk  he  sang. 

Dante,  for  whom  Mrs.  Browning  and  her  husband  had  an 
admiration  not  unmixed  with  veneration,  is  several  times  apos¬ 
trophised  and  quoted  in  this  poem,  the  second  part  of  which  opens 
with  an  invocation  to  patriotism  in  the  great  Florentine’s  name 

Alas  for  songs  and  hearts!  O  Tuscany, 

0  Dante’s  Florence  is  the  type  too  plain? 

Didst  thou,  too,  only  sing  of  liberty 
As  little  children  take  up  a  high  strain 
With  unintentioned  voices,  then  break  off 
To  sleep  upon  their  mother’s  knees  again? 

And  she  goes  on  : — 

From  Casa  Guidi  Windows  I  looked  forth. 

And  saw  ten  thousand  eyes  of  Florentines 
Flash  back  the  triumph  of  the  Lombard  North, — 

Saw  fifty  banners,  freighted  with  the  signs 
And  exultations  of  the  awakened  earth 
Float  on  above  the  multitude  in  lines, 

Straight  to  the  Pitti.  So,  the  vision  went. 

And  so,  between  those  populous  rough  hands 
Raised  in  the  sun,  Duke  Leopold  outleant. 

And  took  the  patriot’s  oath  which  henceforth  stands 
Among  the  oaths  of  perjurers,  eminent 

To  catch  the  lightnings  ripened  for  these  lands. 

Her  emotional  nature  found  full  expression  in  this  poem,  and 
sometimes  her  overwrought  feelings  carried  her  away,  and  found 
utterance  in  passionate  and  scathing  denunciations  which,  with 
sudden  revulsions,  she  regretted,  as  when  she  cries  :  — 

Bitter  things  I  write 
Because  my  soul  is  bitter  for  your  sakes 
0  freedom !  0  my  Florence  ! 

Then  her  fervent  delight  in  the  beauties  of  the  Italian  country 
is  poured  forth  in  wondrous  and  sonorous  verse,  of  which  one 
passage  will  suffice  as  an  example  : — 
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For  Italy’s  the  whole  Earth’s  treasury.  .  .  .  How  oft  indeed, 

We’ve  sent  our  souls  out  from  the  rigid  North, 

On  bare  white  feet  which  would  not  print  nor  bleed 
To  climb  the  Alpine  passes  and  look  forth, 

Where  booming  low  the  Lombard  rivers  lead 
To  gardens,  vineyards,  all  a  dream  is  worth — 

Sights  thou  and  I,  love,  have  seen  afterward 
From  Tuscan  Bellosguardo,  wide  awake. 

When  standing  on  the  actual  blessed  sward 
Where  Galileo  stood  at  nights  to  take 
The  vision  of  the  stars,  we  have  found  it  hard, 

Gazing  upon  the  earth  and  heaven,  to  make 
A  choice  of  beauty. 

During  that  summer  the  Brownings  went  travelling  towards 
the  Adriatic,  and  visited  amongst  other  places  Eavenna  and  Fano. 
Mrs.  Browning  wrote  from  there  : — 

The  churches  are  very  beautiful,  and  a  divine  picture  of  Guercino  is 
worth  going  all  that  way  to  see.  .  .  .  We  fled  from  Fano  after  three 
days,  and  finding  ourselves  cheated  out  of  our  dream  of  summer  coolness, 
resolved  on  substituting  for  it  what  the  Italians  call  "  un  bel  giro.”  So 
W0  went  to  Ancona — a  striking  sea  city,  holding  up  against  the  brown 
rocks,  and  elbow’ing  out  the  purple  tides,  beautiful  to  look  upon. 

It  was  at  Fano  that  Guercino’ s  picture  inspired  Browning  to 
write  his  poem,  A  Guardian  Angel,  in  which  these  lines  occur  : — 

)  We  were  at  Fano  and  three  times  we  went 

To  sit  and  see  him  in  his  chapel  there. 

And  drink  his  beauty  to  our  soul’s  content 
— My  Angel  with  me  too. 

Browning  seems  to  have  looked  forward  with  great  delight  to 
their  visit  to  Eavenna,  for  he  wrote  to  his  wife  : — 

Think  of  Ravenna,  Bal  It  seems  to  me  the  place  of  places,  with  the 
pines,  and  the  sea,  and  Dante,  and  no  English,  and  Bal 

To  say  they  were  disapijointed  in  Eavenna  would  be  to  over¬ 
state  the  case,  for  they  loved  the  churches  and  Dante’s  tomb,  and 
admired  everything  they  saw  there,  but  they  did  not  care  to  stay  ; 
the  old  houses,  the  marshes,  and  the  deadly  stillness  in  the  streets 
depressed  and  estranged  them. 

Crossing  the  mountains  was  to  them  a  sheer  delight,  for  both 
the  Brownings  loved  nature  with  an  intense  and  understanding 
love,  as  is  shown  in  their  wonderful  descriptions  of  scenery.  To 
quote  a  letter,  they  revelled  in  the 

exquisite,  almost  visionary  scenery  of  the  Apennines,  the  wonderful  variety 
of  shape  and  colour,  the  sudden  transitions  and  vital  individuality  of  those 
mountains,  the  chestnut  forests  dropping  by  their  own  weight  into  the  deep 
ravines,  the  rocks  cloven  and  clawed  by  the  living  torrents,  and  the  hills, 
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hill  above  hill,  piling  up  their  grand  existences  as  if  they  did  it  themselves, 
changing  colour  in  the  effort. 

There  are  some  descriptions  in  Robert  Browning’s  Pippa 
Passes  so  charged  with  splendid  imagery  that  a  few  may  be 
quoted  here,  one  of  which  symbolises  a  sudden  fierce  Italian 
thunderstorm  as  God’s  messenger  of  vengeance  on  the  sin  of 
Ottima  and  Sebald  :  — 

Buried  in  woods  we  lay,  you  recollect; 

Swift  ran  the  searching  tempest  overhead ; 

And  ever  and  anon  some  bright  white  shaft 
Burned  through  the  pine-tree  roof,  here  burned  and  there. 

As  if  God’s  messenger  through  the  close  wood-screen 
Plunged  and  replunged  his  weapon  at  a  venture. 

Feeling  for  guilty  thee  and  me;  and  then  broke 
The  thunder  like  a  whole  sea  overhead. 

Another  is  an  impassioned  rush  of  words  describing  a  sunrise,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  poem  :  — 

Day ! 

Faster  and  more  fast 

O’er  night’s  brim,  day  boils  at  last; 

Boils,  pure  gold,  o’er  the  cloud  cup’s  brim 
Where  spurting  and  suppressed  it  lay. 

For  not  a  frothflake  touched  the  rim 
Of  yonder  gap  in  the  solid  fray 
Of  the  eastern  cloud  an  hour  away; 

But  forth  one  wavelet,  then  another  curled, 

Till  the  whole  sunrise  not  to  be  suppressed. 

Rose,  reddened,  and  its  seething  breast 

Flickered  in  bounds,  grew  cold,  then  overflowed  the  world! 

And  here  is  a  vivid  landscape  from  Christmas  Eve  : — 

But  lo,  what  think  you?  suddenly 
The  rain  and  the  wind  ceased,  and  the  sky 
Received  at  once  the  full  fruition 
Of  the  moon’s  consummate  apparition. 

The  black  cloud  barricade  was  riven. 

Ruined  beneath  her  feet,  and  driven 

Deep  in  the  West;  while,  bare  and  breathless 

North  and  South  and  East  lay  ready 

For  a  glorious  thing  that,  dauntless,  deathless, 

Sprang  across  them  and  stood  steady, 

’Twas  a  moon  rainbow,  vast  and  perfect, 

From  Heaven  to  Heaven  extending,  perfect 
As  the  mother-moon’s  self,  full  in  face 
It  rose,  distinctly  at  the  base 
With  its  severe  proper  colours  chorded 
Which  still  in  the  rising  were  compressed, 

Until  at  last  they  coalesced. 

And  supreme  the  spectral  creature  lorded. 

In  a  triumph  of  w’hitest  white. 
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Browning  published  Sordello  and  the  Bells  and  Pomegranates  ^ 
series  before  his  marriage,  which  were  the  outcome  and  inspiration 
of  his  two  early  Italian  journeys. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Browning  w^as  deeply  impressed 
by  the  genius  of  the  greatest  of  Italian  poets,  and  it  was  from  his 
study  of  Dante  that  Browning  drew'  the  suggestion  to  w'rite  the 
story  of  Sordello,  the  Italian  troubadour.  He  calls  him  the 
“forerunner  of  Dante,”  W'hose  full-dawm  splendour  w’ould  have 
blotted  out  this  earlier,  lesser  light  completely,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  great  poet  himself  mentions  the  lesser  one  several  times 
in  his  Dicina  Commedia,  and  indeed  in  II  Purgatorio  Sordello 
is  referred  to  no  fewer  than  eight  times. 

Sordello  owed  most  of  his  reputation  to  Dante  and  to  the  great 
poet’s  oft-expressed  admiration  of  his  character  and  talents.  For 
instance,  meeting  Sordello  at  the  entrance  of  Purgatory,  Dante 
is  so  struck  with  the  noble  haughtiness  of  his  aspect  that  he  com¬ 
pares  him  to  a  lion  in  majestic  repose,  and  goes  on  to  describe 
how  Virgil  addressed  him  : — 

Pur  Virgilio  si  trasse  a  lei  pregando 
Che  ne  mostrasse  la  miglior  salita, 

E  quella  non  rispose  al  suo  dimando; 

Ma  di  nostro  paese,  a  della  vita 
Ci  chiese.  E’l  dolce  Duca  incomminciava ; 

Mantova — E  I’ombra,  tutta  in  seromita, 

Surse  ver  lui  del  luogo  ove  pria  stava, 

Dicendo  :  O  Mantovano,  io  son  Sordello 
Della  tua  terra.  E  Tun  I’altro  abbraeciava. 

In  one  of  Browning’s  letters  to  his  wife  before  their  marriage 
he  says  : — “Yesterday  I  was  reading  11  Purgatorio,  and  the  first 
speech  of  the  group,  of  which  Sordello  makes  one,  struck  me  with 
a  new  significance,  as  well  describing  the  man  and  his  purpose 
and  fate  in  my  owm  poem,  see ;  one  of  the  burthened,  contorted 
souls  tells  Virgil  and  Dante  : — 

Noi  fummo  gia  tutti  per  forma  morti 
E  peccatori  infin  all’  ultim  ora  : 

Quivi — lume  del  ciel  ne  fece  accorti; 

Si  ch^,  pentendo  e  perdonando,  fora 
Di  vita  uscimmo  a  Dio  pacificati 
Che  del  disio  di  se  veder  n’accora. 

0 

Which  is  just  my  Sordello’s  story.”  ^ 

And  in  her  answer  to  this  Miss  Filizabeth  Barrett  whites  :-■ 
“An  excellent  solemn  chiming,  the  passage  from  Dante  makes 
with  your  Sordello,  and  the  Sordello  deserves  the  labour  which 
it  needs,  to  make  it  appear  the  great  work  it  is.”. 

It  is  therefore  natural  that  Browning  in  the  early  part  of  his 
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“  Sordello  ”  should  invoke  the  name  of  Dante  and  apostrophise  him  i 
in  these  lines  : —  I 

For  he  ia  thine  I  \ 

Sordello,  thy  forerunner,  Florentine!  j 

A  Herald-Star,  I  know  thou  didst  absorb.  ! 

The  poem  throughout  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Divina  | 

Commedia,  both  in  its  political  atmosphere  and  its  dramatis  per-  ! 

sonce  ;  we  find  therein  also  the  same  warfare  between  the  opposing  I 

factions  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  set  against  the  same  back-  j 

ground  of  Northern  Italian  fortified  cities — Milan,  Verona,  and  ! 

Mantua. 

After  the  birth  of  the  Brownings’  little  son,  the  summer  of  1849  | 

was  spent  at  the  Bagni  di  Lucca,  a  place  endeared  to  many  of  I 

our  poets,  for  do  we  not  know  that  Shelley,  Byron,  and  Lord  f 

Lytton  have  immortalised  its  beauties  in  verse  ?  ; 

The  Brownings  loved  it  so  well  that  in  after  times  they  returned  ' 

there  year  after  year  for  the  hot  summer  months,  and  Mrs.  Brown-  j 
ing  was  so  delighted  with  her  first  visit  to  the  Bagni  that  she  f 
wrote  letters  home  full  of  enthusiasm.  She  said  : 

We  have  taken  a  sort  of  Eagle’s  nest  in  this  place — the  highest  house  of  j 

the  highest  of  three  villages,  called  Bagni  di  Lucca,  and  which  lie  at  the  f 

heart  of  a  hundred  mountains,  sung  to  continually  by  a  rushing  mountain  I 

stream.  The  air  of  this  place  seems  to  penetrate  the  heart  and  not  the 

lungs  only;  it  draws  you,  it  raises  you,  excites  you.  Mountain  air  without  i 

its  keenness,  sheathed  in  Italian  sunshine,  think  what  that  be!  The  shade  f 

of  the  chestnut-trees,  the  sound  of  the  waterfalls,  and  at  nights  living 
among  the  stars,  the  fireflies  thicken  the  air  with  lights!  All  is  delightful 
to  me.  What  is  peculiarly  beautiful  and  wonderful  is  the  variety  of  the 
shapes  of  the  mountains.  They  are  a  multitude — and  yet  there  is  no  like¬ 
ness — none — except  when  the  golden  mist  comes  and  transfigures  them  with  i 
one  glory. 

All  that  winter  at  Casa  Guidi  our  poetess  was  busy  with  a  new 
edition  of  her  poems;  she  wrote  also  “A  Child’s  Death  in  Flor-  ; 

ence,”  and  other  new  ones.  Meanwhile  here  husband  was  w'riting  j 

“Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day.”  ' 

After  a  year’s  absence  in  England  they  returned  to  Casa  Guidi  . 
in  November,  1852,  and  Mrs.  Browning  in  a  letter  home  writes  j 

I  am  delighted  to  say  that  we  have  arrived  and  see  our  dear  Florence,  j 

the  Queen  of  Italy,  after  all.  We  mean  to  stay  here  a  week  or  two  longer.  j 

I  love  Florence;  the  place  looks  exquisitely  beautiful  in  its  garden  ground  | 

of  vineyards  and  olive  trees,  sung  round  by  the  nightingales  day  and  night; 
nay,  sung  into  by  the  nightingales,  for  as  you  walk  along  the  streets  in 
the  evening  the  song  trickles  down  into  them  till  you  stop  to  listen.  Such  || 
nights  we  have  between  starlight  and  firefly-light,  and  the  nightingales 
singing!  I  would  willingly  stay  here — and  at  some  day  not  far  distant  I  ; 

daresay  we  shall  come  back  “for  good  and  all,’’  as  people  say,  seeing  that  i 
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if  you  take  one  thing  with  another  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  like 
Florence,  I  am  persuaded,  for  a  place  to  live  in. 

The  following  summer  found  them  again  at  Bagni  di  Lucca, 
whence  W.  W.  Story,  the  sculptor,  writes  a  description  of  their 
life  and  surroundings,  which  gives  a  charming  picture  of  the 
place  and  their  intercourse.^ 

High  upon  the  hills  amid  the  thick  chestnut  trees,  retired  from  the 
bustle  of  the  Ponte  (village)  below — all  about  us  tower  the  mountains 
terraced  with  vines  and  noble  groups  of  chestnuts,  and  through  the  valley 
below  sings  our  mountain-brook  river  as  it  sweeps  under  its  one-arched 
bridges,  and  goes  winding  away  through  its  rocky  bed  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Of  society  there  is  none  we  care  to  meet  but  the  Brownings,  who  are  living 
here  at  Villa  Tolomei.  With  them  w’e  have  constant  and  delightful  inter¬ 
course,  interchanging  long  evenings  together  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  driving  and  walking  together  w’henever  we  can  meet.  We  like  them 
very  much;  they  are  so  simple,  unaffected,  and  sympathetic.  Both  are 
busily  engaged  in  writing,  he  on  a  new  volume  of  lyrical  poems,  and  she 
on  a  tale  or  novel  in  verse. 

The  lyrical  poem  which  Browning  wrote  there  that  summer  was 
In  a  Balcony,  and  the  novel  in  verse  to  which  Story  refers  was 
Aurora  Leigh,  which  Mrs.  Browming  began  at  the  Bagni  di  Lucca, 
and  finished  three  years  later.  Both  poets  declared  that  most  of 
their  work  was  composed  when  wandering  in  the  forests ! 

That  wunter  the  Brownings  spent  in  Rome,  and  during  this 
visit  Browning  was  inspired  to  write  Two  in  the  Campagna, 
whilst  Mrs.  Browming  worked  at  ^Mroro  Leigh,  but  on  her  return 
from  Rome  to  Casa  Guidi,  writing  to  her  sister-in-law,  she  said, 
“Florence  seems  to  us  more  beautiful  than  ever  after  Rome.” 

Mrs.  Browning’s  health,  alas,  was  almost  always  frail,  and  in 
consequence  they  went  out  rarely;  indeed,  Robert  Browning, 
writing  to  Mr.  Milsand  from  Casa  Guidi  in  1858,  said  : — 

We  live  wholly  alone  here;  I  have  not  left  the  house  one  evening  since 
our  return.  I  am  writing — a  first  step  towards  popularity  for  me — lyrics 
with  more  music  and  more  painting  than  before,  so  as  to  get  people  to 
hear  and  see. 

This  feeling  was  set  forth  in  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  in  which  occur 
these  intense  lines  embodying  his  intentions  : — 

For,  don’t  you  mark?  we’re  made  so  that  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see; 

And  BO  they  are  better  painted — better  to  us, 

"Which  is  the  same  thing.  Art  was  given  for  that; 

God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so, 

Lending  our  minds  out. 


(1)  Life  of  W.  W.  Story,  by  Henry  James. 
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Other  poems  in  that  series  were  A  ndrea  del  Sarto  and  Old  Pictures 
in  Florence,  whilst  Master  Hugues  of  Saxe-Gotha,  A  Toccato  of 
Gallupi's,  and  Abt  Vogler  must  have  been  the  “lyrics  with  more 
music.” 

The  Men  and  Women  series  included,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  Up  at  a  Villa,  Doicn  in  the  City,  The  Statue  and 
the  Bust,  A  Serenade  at  the  Villa,  De  Gustibus,  In  a  Balcony, 
Tico  in  the  Campagna,  all  of  which  were  inspired  by  Italy.  In 
the  dedication  called  One  Word  More,  Browning  offers  the  whole 
collection  of  poems  to  his  wife,  asking  her  to  accept  it  as  she 
accepted  the  gift  of  himself  : — 

There  they  are,  my  fifty  men  and  women. 

Naming  me  the  fifty  poems  finished  I 
Take  them.  Love,  the  book  and  me  together  : 

Where  the  heart  lies,  let  the  brain  lie  also. 

And  the  perfect  sympathy  which  existed  between  him  and  his 
wife,  together  with  their  mutual  love  for  Dante  and  Italy,  is 
shown  further  on,  in  the  beautiful  allusion  to  Dante,  who,  we  are 
told  in  the  Vita  Nuora,  on  the  anniversary  of  Beatrice’s  death, 
wished  to  “  draw  an  angel ,”  but  was  interrupted  during  his  work 
by  the  entrance  of  “certain  people  of  importance.”  Browning  uses 
this  wonderful  aspiration  of  the  poet  as  the  theme  of  those  noble 
lines  which  follow,  descriptive  of  the  heartfelt  desire  of  the  lover  to 
perform  some  difficult  task  for  the  woman  he  loves ;  and  as 
Baphael,  the  painter,  wTote  a  book  of  Sonnets  for  La  Fornarina,  so 
Dante,  the  poet,  sought  to  draw  an  angel  for  Beatrice. 

Dante  once  prepared  to  paint  an  angel : 

Whom  to  please?  You  whisper  "  Beatrice.” 

While  he  mused  and  traced  it  and  retraced  it — 

Dante,  who  loved  well  because  he  hated, 

Hated  wickedness  that  hinders  loving  : 

Dante  standing,  studying  his  angel — 

In  there  broke  the  folk  of  his  Inferno. 

Says  he  :  “  Certain  people  of  Importance  ” 

(Such  he  gave  his  daily  dreadful  line  to) 

”  Entered  and  would  seize,  forsooth,  the  poet.” 

Says  the  poet  :  ”  Then  I  stopped  my  painting.” 

You  and  I  would  rather  see  that  angel, 

Painted  by  the  tenderness  of  Dante — 

Would  we  not? — than  read  a  fresh  Inferno? 

You  and  I  will  never  see  that  picture 
While  he  mused  on  love  and  Beatrice, 

While  he  softened  o’er  his  outlined  angel, 

In  they  broke,  those  ”  People  of  Importance  ”  : 

We  and  Bice  bear  the  loss  for  ever. 

Of  Mrs.  Browning’s  Aurora  Leigh — a  poem  in  nine  books— 
which  was  commenced  at  the  Bagni  di  Lucca,  and  published 
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in  1856,  Euskin  said  in  the  appendix  to  The  Elements  of  Drawing, 
“Mrs.  Browning’s  Aurora  Leigh  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  greatest 
poem  which  the  century  has  produced  in  any  language.” 

After  hearing  such  praise  it  seems  strange  to  have  to  chronicle 
that  an  accident  nearly  deprived  us  of  this  great  work  altogether  ! 
Travelling  home  to  England  it  was  lost  at  Marseilles  in  a  box 
which  also  contained  little  Pennini’s  best  clothes !  After  some 
days  of  almost  hopeless  searching,  it  was  found  mislaid  at  the 
Customs,  and,  with  characteristic  forgetfulness  of  self,  Mrs.  i 
Browning  rejoiced  much  more  at  recovering  her  little  son’s  velvet  ^ 
suit  than  her  own  precious  manuscript !  Yet  she  herself  con¬ 
sidered  it  at  the  time  the  most  mature  of  her  works,  and  the  one 
into  which  her  highest  convictions  upon  art  and  life  had  entered. 

It  opens  with  an  exquisite  description  of  Florence,  of  Aurora 
Leigh’s  childhood  there,  and  of  the  early  death  of  her  Florentine 
mother.  The  scene  is  afterwards  changed  to  England,  but  as  the 
story  develops,  when  Aurora  is  troubled  and  disillusioned,  she 
turns  instinctively  to  the  home  of  her  youth  for  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity. 

And  now,  my  Italy, 

Alas,  if  we  could  ride  with  naked  souls 
And  make  no  noise  and  pay  no  price  at  all. 

I  would  have  seen  thee  sooner,  Italy, 

For  still  I  have  heard  thee  crying  through  my  life, 

Thou  piercing  silence  of  ecstatic  graves, 

Men  call  that  name! 

Again  she  cries  in  a  sort  of  rapturous  longing  : — 

And  now  I  come,  my  Italy, 

My  own  hills!  Are  you  ’ware  of  me,  my  hills, 

How  I  burn  toward  you?  Do  you  feel  to-night 
The  urgency  and  yearning  of  my  soul? 

And  here  is  a  glowing  picture  of  Aurora  Leigh’s  home  in  Flor¬ 
ence  ;  surely  no  poet  has  ever  felt  a  greater  ecstasy  of  mere  living 
in  nature  : — 

I  found  a  house  at  Florence  on  the  Hill  of  Bellosguardo, 

'Tis  a  tower  which  keeps 
A  post  of  double  observation  o’er 
That  valley  of  Arno  (holding  as  a  hand 
The  outspread  city)  straight  toward  Fiesole 
And  Mount  Morello  and  the  setting  sun, 

The  Vallombrosan  mountains  opposite. 

Which  sunrise  fills  as  full  as  crystal  cups 

Turned  red  to  the  brim  because  their  wine  is  red, — 

No  sun  could  die,  nor  yet  be  born  unseen, 

By  dwellers  at  my  villa  :  morn  and  eve 
Were  magnified  before  us  in  the  pure 
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Illimitable  space  and  pause  of  sky, 

Intense  as  Angels’  garments  blanched  with  God, 

Less  blue  than  radiant.  From  the  outer  wall 
Of  the  garden,  drops  the  mystic  floating  grey 
Of  olive  trees  (with  interruptions  green 
From  maize  and  vine),  imtil  ’tis  caught  and  torn 
Upon  the  abrupt  black  line  of  cypresses 
Which  signs  the  way  to  Florence.  Beautiful 
The  city  lies  along  the  ample  vale, 

Cathedral,  tower  and  palace,  piazza  and  street, 

The  river  trailing  like  a  sUver  cord 
Through  all,  and  curling  loosely,  both  before 
And  after,  over  the  whole  stretch  of  land 
Sown  whitely  up  and  down  its  opposite  slopes 
With  farms  and  villas. 

The  summer  of  1859  was  one  of  great  excitement  for  Mrs. 
Browning ;  she  was  enthusiastic  about  the  French  occupation  of 
Florence,  two  great  tricolour  flags  waved  from  the  balcony  of 
Casa  Guidi,  the  Italian  and  the  French ;  Massimo  d’Azeglio  went 
to  see  her,  and  she  absolutely  refused  to  leave  Florence  during 
those  decisive  days.  She  felt  she  must  be  on  the  spot  to  receive 
the  war  news  as  it  came  in  bulletins  twice  a  day ;  the  good  news 
from  Solferino  and  Magenta  filled  her  with  joy  and  hope ;  then, 
like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky,  came  the  armistice  of  Villa- 
franca,  and  the  preliminaries  of  the  Peace  Treaty  at  Zurich.  This 
blow'  to  all  her  hopes  came  as  the  cruellest  disappointment  in 
consequence,  and  she  fell  seriously  ill.  As  soon  as  she  w'as  well 
enough  to  be  moved  she  was  taken  to  Siena,  where  the  Brownings 
spent  three  summers  with  their  friends  the  Storys. 

It  was  then,  when  smarting  under  the  blow  that  had  fallen, 
and  full  of  the  bitterness  of  disillusion,  that  she  wrote  A  Tale  of 
Villafranca,  which  w'as  published  in  the  September  number  of 
the  Athenceum,  and  was  included  later  in  her  Poems  Before 
Congress. 

The  Brownings  spent  that  wdnter  1859-60,  in  Eome,  and  again 
returned  the  following  summer  to  Siena  wdthjtl^  Storys,  and  this 
was  the  last  happy  time  those  devoted  friends  w'ere  to  have  all 
together.  These  w'ere  months  of  the  deepest  anxiety  and  sus¬ 
pense  for  lovers  of  Italy,  the  cause  of  Liberty  hung  in  the  balance, 
and  Mrs.  Browning’s  noble  heart  throbbed  in  unison  with  all  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  and  the  country  she  so  ardently  loved. 
Her  health  was  severely  tried  by  her  state  of  mind  on  the  public 
question,  and  by  the  excitement  under  which  she  incessantly 
laboured,  for  she  threw  herself  into  the  struggle  with  feverish 
intensity.  Mr.  Henry  James  writes  of  her  extraordinary  vivacity 
and  eloquence,  and  says  that  “to  care,  in  the  common  phrase, 
as  she  is  caring  is  to  entertain  one’s  convictions  as  a  malady  and 
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a  doom.”  Mrs.  Browning’s  absorbing  and  distinterested  passion 
for  Italy’s  cause  seemed  gradually  to  sap  her  vitality,  the  incessant 
mental  activity  and  the  strain  on  her  emotions  and  enthusiasms 
wore  her  out ;  nevertheless,  she  was  busy  writing  her  Poems  Before 
Congress,  W'hich  includes  Napoleon  III.  in  Italy,  The  Dance 
(a  picturesque  episode  of  which  Princess  Laiatico  was  the  heroine) , 
.4  Tale  of  Villafranca  (already  mentioned).  An  August  Voice  (a 
bitter  sarcasm  on  the  return  of  the  Grand  Duke),  Italy  and 
the  World,  and  A  Court  La^,  of  all  her  Italian  patriotic  poems 
perhaps  the  most  intensely  dramatic.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  after  the  Court  Lady  has  lingered  in  the  hospital  by 
the  bedside  of  wounded  soldiers  who  came  from  Lombardy,  Tus¬ 
cany,  Eomagna,  she  comes  to  that  of  one  from  Venetia  : — 

Ever  she  passed  on  her  way,  and  came  to  a  couch  where  pined 
One  with  a  face  from  Venetia,  white  with  a  hope  out  of  mind. 

Long  she  stood  and  gazed,  and  twice  she  tried  at  the  name, 

But  two  great  crystal  tears  were  all  that  faltered  and  came. 

Only  a  tear  for  Venice? — she  turned  as  in  passion  and  loss, 

And  stooped  to  his  forehead  and  kissed  it,  as  if  she  were  kissing  the  cross. 

Faint  with  the  strain  of  heart  she  moved  on  then  to  another. 

Stern  and  strong  in  his  death.  “And  dost  thou  suffer^  my  brother?  ’’ 

Holding  his  hands  in  hers: — “Out  of  the  Piedmont  lion 
Cometh  the  sweetness  of  freedom  I  sweetest  to  live  or  to  die  on." 

Holding  his  cold,  rough  hands, — “  Well,  oh  well  have  ye  done 
In  noble,  noble  Piedmont,  who  would  not  be  noble  alone.” 

Back  he  fell  while  she  spoke.  She  rose  to  her  feet  with  a  spring, — 

“That  was  a  Piedmontese!  and  this  is  the  Court  of  the  King." 

Amongst  Mrs.  Browning’s  last  poems  the  most  touching  sub¬ 
jects  perhaps  are  The  Forced  Recruit  (Solferino,  1859),  Mother 
and  Poet  (Turin,  after  the  news  from  Gaeta,  1861),  and  Parting 
Lovers  (Siena,  1860),  and  others  equally  soul-stirring  are  Gari¬ 
baldi,  The  King's  Gift,  The  Sword  of  Castruccio  Castracani,  First 
News  from  Villafranca,  and  Nature’s  Remorses  (Borne,  1861). 

When  Mrs.  Browning  came  home  to  Casa  Guidi  for  the  last 
time  she  heard  of  the  death  of  Cavour.  This  news  greatly  affected 
her,  it  was  a  terrible  shock,  and  she  wept  many  tears  for  his  loss. 
Her  only  consolation  at  the  time  was  that  Eicasoli  would  follow 
Cavour’s  line  of  politics.  She  wrote  this  moving  letter  on  the 
subject :  — 

We  came  home  into  a  cloud  here;  I  can  scarcely  command  voice  or  hand 
to  name  Cavour.  That  great  soul  which  meditated  and  made  Italy  has 
gone  to  a  diviner  country;  if  tears  or  blood  could  have  saved  him  to  us, 
he  should  have  had  mine.  I  feel  yet  as  if  I  could  scarcely  comprehend  the 
greatness  of  the  vacancy.  A  hundred  Garibaldis  for  such  a  man  I 
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The  news  of  her  sister’s  death,  which  followed  not  long  after¬ 
wards,  struck  her  wounded  heart  yet  another  blow ;  her  grief  was 
acute,  and  the  mental  anguish  she  suffered  sapped  her  vital 
energies,  great  and  enduring  as  they  were.  She  appeared  to  revive 
a  little,  and  they  made  pleasant  plans  for  the  coming  summer  in 
Italy,  which  were  never  to  be  realised,  for  the  end  came  at  last 
with  unlooked-for  suddenness.  It  was  in  the  early  dawn  that 
her  valiant  spirit  left  her ;  she  passed  away  into  a  sleep,  without 
pain,  and  without  a  thought  of  death. 

Mr.  Story  wrote  an  interesting  letter  describing  her  last  days 
which  need  not  be  quoted  at  length  here,  but  the  concluding  lines 
are  significant ,  for  they  show  that  to  the  last  day  of  her  life  her 
heart  and  mind  were  absorbed  with  the  thought  of  Italy’s  future. 

“It  was  a  sad  house  enough,”  he  wrote.^  “There  stood  the 
table  with  her  letters  and  books  as  usual,  and  her  little  chair 
beside  it,  and  in  her  portfolio  a  half-finished  letter  to  Madame 
Mario,  full  of  noble  words  about  Italy.  Yes,  it  was  for  Italy 
that  her  last  words  w’ere  written ;  for  her  dear  Italy  were  her  last 
aspirations.” 

Browning  himself,  looking  round  the  room,  said  to  his  friend  : 

“  The  cycle  is  complete ;  here  we  came  fifteen  years  ago ,  here 
Pen  was  born,  here  Ba  wrote  her  poems  for  Italy ;  we  saw  from 
these  windows  the  return  of  the  Austrians ;  they  wheeled  round 
this  corner  and  came  down  this  street  with  all  their  cannon,  just 
as  she  described  it  in  Casa  Guidi  Windows.  So  the  cycle  was 
completed  for  us  here,  and  where  the  beginning  was  is  the  end.” 

The  loss  of  such  a  woman  to  the  world,  to  her  friends  who 
loved  her,  and  to  literature  w’as  indescribable. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Mrs.  Browning  was  not 
only  considered  by  common  consent  the  first  woman  poet  in 
England,  but  she  was  held  in  such  high  esteem  that  she  was 
proposed  for  the  vacant  post  of  Poet  Laureate ;  in  an  article  in 
the  Athenaum  in  June,  18-50,  one  of  the  editors  held  that  “no 
better  choice”  could  be  made  as  a  successor  to  Wordsworth.”* 

How  deep  a  grief  his  wife’s  death  was  to  Browning  all  his 
after-life  proved.  He  left  Florence  and  never  returned  there. 
But  in  the  dark  days  of  unutterable  sorrow,  after  the  loss  of  the 
w'oman  who  had  been  the  crown  of  his  life,  and  of  whom  he 
said,  “It  is  something  to  have  lived  fifteen  years  with  such  a 
woman,”  he  found  consolation  in  Dante’s  beautiful  expression  of 
belief  and  certainty  of  seeing  Beatrice  in  another  world. 

Three  years  after  her  death  his  Dramatis  Personce  w'as  pub¬ 
lished,  and  in  1868  his  Poetical  Works  were  brought  out  in  six 

(1)  Lift  of  TV.  ir.  Story,  by  Henry  James. 

(2)  La  Vie  d’Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  par  Germaine- Marie  Merlette. 
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volumes.  Close  on  the  heels  of  this  production  came  The  Ring 
and  the  Book,  which  appeared  in  four  volumes,  one  after  the 
other,  between  1868  and  1869.  We  all  know  how  this  great 
work  was  inspired  by  an  old  yellow'  volume  which  he  picked  up  one 
day  when  wandering  in  the  Piazza  S.  Lorenzo  amongst  the  booths 
and  stalls  where  all  sorts  of  ancient  nondescript  wares  w'ere  offered 
for  sale.  Eighty  centimes  was  all  he  paid  for  the  book  which 
inspired  his  finest  constructed  work,  the  subject-matter  of  w'hich 
is  fitly  described  by  Browning  himself  in  the  early  part  of  the 
first  book  as  follow's  :  — 

A  Roman  murder  case; 

Position  of  the  entire  criminal  cause 
Of  Guido  Franceschini,  nobleman. 

With  certain  Four  the  cut-throats  in  his  pay. 

Tried,  all  five  and  found  guilty  and  put  to  death 
By  heading  or  hanging  as  befitted  ranks. 

At  Rome,  on  February  twenty-two. 

Since  our  Salvation  Sixteen  Ninety-Eight; 

Wherein  it  is  disputed  if,  and  when, 

Husbands  may  kill  adulterous  wives,  yet  'scape 
The  customary  forfeit. 

The  Ring  and  the  Book  in  all  the  amplitude  of  its  twelve  books 
is  a  triumph  of  the  monologue  form.  Its  story  we  all  know,  but 
the  particular  interest  this  magnificent  poem  has  for  us  is  that 
it  owed  its  entire  inspiration  and  venue  to  Italy. 

In  this  poem  one  looks  for  traces  of  Dante’s  influence,  and 
expects  to  find  them  in  such  a  work,  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
other  of  Browning’s,  yet  it  holds  only  a  few  of  the  briefest  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  great  Florentine.  But  other  passages  reminiscent  of 
Dante  are  to  be  found  scattered  amongst  his  poems  generally,  for 
instance,  in  Up  at  a  Villa;  Down  in  the  City,  and  again  in 
Fifine  at  the  Fair,  where  there  are  lines  which  certainly  allude 
to  Dante’s  Inferno. 

After  long  absence,  Italy  and  her  influence  w'ere  too  strong 
and  insistent  to  be  withstood,  and  Browning  returned  there  to 
Asolo,  the  place  which  he  first  loved.  He  spent  many  summers 
\  there,  and  at  Venice  in  Palazzo  Kezzonico,  where  the  end  found 
I  him  at  last. 

\  During  these  years  many  other  Italian  subjects  were  treated  by 
him  before  he  finally  finished  Asolando,  which  was,  by  a  curious 
fate,  published  in  London  the  very  day  on  which  he  died  at 
I  Venice.  It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  know  that  a  single  proof 
volume  reached  him  before  the  end.  The  book  is  almost  entirely 
inspired  by  Italy,  and  contains  some  of  his  most  beautiful  poetic 
fancies,  notably  in  the  shorter  poems.  Now,  A  Pearl;  a  Girl, 
and  Summum  Bonum.  It  was  dedicated  to  a  dear  and  close 
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friend,  Mrs.  Bronson,  at  Asolo,  and,  explaining  the  title  Asolando 
he  says,  “A  title-name  popularly  ascribed  to  the  inventiveness  of 
the  ancient  Secretary  of  Queen  Cornaro,  whose  palace-tower  still 
overlooks  us.  Asolaro,  “To  disport  in  the  open  air ;  amuse  one’s 
self  at  random.”  Asolo  is  the  subject  of  a  poem  called  For 
Apprehensiveness,  Venice  inspired  Ponte  delV  Angelo,  and 
Beatrice  Signorini  whose  tragic  story  is  unfolded  in  the  poem, 
was  a  Eoman  lady. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  the  greatest  works  of  these  two  poets 
were  inspired  by  Italy  and  Italian  literature,  in  the  country  they 
both  loved  so  well.  In  Italy  they  lived  for  many  happy  years, 
and  in  Italy  they  died.  To  quote  Browning’s  own  words  : — 

Open  my  heart  and  you  will  see 

Graved  inside  of  it,  “Italy.” 

Such  lovers  old  are  I  and  she  : 

So  it  always  was,  so  shall  ever  be! 

Ethel  de  Fonblanque. 

{Mrs.  Arthur  Harter.) 
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Launcelot,  son  of  Elaine  and  old  King  Ban, 

Last  of  the  fellowship  of  Seven  Kings, 

Had  fled  the  Court  at  midnight ;  none  knew  why, 
But  sought  the  morrow  morn  to  read,  unread. 

The  Queen’s  deaf,  dumb,  and  passion-burying  face. 
And,  failing,  spread  abroad  the  latest  tale 
Of  Launcelot’s  golden  guilt  :  then  vied  to  add 
The  coloured  circumstance,  as  is  the  wont 
Of  those  who  paint  adultery  with  desire. 

’Midst  slender  birch  and  bracken,  and  the  quiet 
That  gives  to  listening  a  faery  joy, 

All  in  the  golden  gloam  of  sundown,  lay 
Sir  Launcelot  like  a  marble  of  himself. 

Until  the  wood  grew  monstrously  about — 

Gaunt  shapes  of  trees  in  lengthened  lethargy. 

And  twilight  that  strange  things  were  graved  on. 
Here  fell  a  leaf ,  or  there ,  to  earth ;  so  soon 
Had  Life  begun  to  gamble  wdth  its  green ; 

And  on  the  wind  Death’s  drums  made  wizardry. 
The  ghostly  raven’s  call  had  power  o’er  him. 

And  seemed  the  idiot-plaint  of  loss  and  loss 
And  ever  loss  for  some  dead  Guinevere. 

“0  Guinevere,  0  Thou  sweet  faithlessness,” 

He  groaned,  “Too  often  hast  thou  made  these  eyes 
A  mirror  for  the  beauty  of  thine  eyes ; 

Too  often  have  we  ta’en  the  oath  of  love 
Beneath  the  awful  witness  of  the  stars; 

Too  often  have  I  guarded  with  my  life 
The  closeness  of  our  love  that  thou — no  girl 
As  I  no  boy — should ’st  doubt  my  loyalty. 

And  now  I  fear  me  for  thy  lessening 
That  I,  most  hated  of  the  knights,  am  gone. 

And  may  not  for  a  blink  of  disrespect 
Crush  with  a  huger  hate  the  libertine, 

As  once — hast  thou  forgotten,  Guinevere? — 

A  hundred  battles  have  I  fought  for  thee 
Since  that  first  May  which  smiled  upon  us  both. 
And  blew  thy  golden  hair  across  my  eyes. 

And  shook  the  apple-blossoms  at  our  feet 
At  Camelot ;  and  love  was  as  its  scent. 
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Then  first  I  felt  thy  beauty  trembling  pass 
Across  my  soul  as  shadows  o’er  the  lawn. 

In  thee  I  found  the  waters  for  my  thirst, 

And  thou  wert  as  the  soft  touch  of  the  Spring, 
Which  heals  the  world  with  sunshine  and  with  showers. 
And  thou  wert  a  new  tenderness  to  me. 

Felt  in  the  tumult  of  the  tourney-toil. 

And  then — ere  5'et  I  thought  of  sin  as  sin. 

And  love  was  only  love — for  thee  I  fought. 

Thy  beauty  was  it  striking  thro’  the  arm 
Unto  the  throne  of  chief  of  Arthur’s  Knights 
Fixed  next  to  thine  and  next  to  his,  the  King’s. 

“Yet  as  thou  wert  the  woman,  Guinevere, 

And  thine  was  love  to  give  or  hold,  as  dreams 
The  Angel  of  the  Night  gives  to  the  blind — 

How”  cruel  wert  thou  w  hen  most  thou  seem’dst  kind ! 
No  wife  have  I  to  soften  life’s  decline. 

No  children  to  repeat  the  gift  of  youth, 

Fame’s  celibate  am  I ;  and  if  at  times. 

When  stoops  the  wdnd  and  stirs  the  fallen  leaf. 

The  craving  in  the  impure  for  the  pure 

Comes  wdth  the  dawn  w^hen  night  withholds  its  sleep — 

There  is  no  loneliness  like  that  of  men 

Whose  birth  is  of  the  great  world’s  restlessness. 

The  aliens  of  God’s  purpose  and  His  powder.” 

Then  spake  Sir  Launcelot  suddenly  again, 

“Behold  me,  Launcelot ,  red  in  love  and  w’ar, 

And  in  my  bloody  hands  a  courtesy ; 

A  burning  thing  Dishonour  blows  to  Fame 
And  Death  to  Life,  an  ashen  thing  as  well 
That  moulders  at  the  breath  of  its  applause. 

O  mockery  of  eyes,  fatuity 

Of  sight  bound  by  the  vision  of  the  eyes 

That  may  not  through  the  w’orld-veil  of  the  wwld 

See  with  the  heart  the  innerness  of  life. 

Or,  wdth  the  light  that  lies  behind  dead  eyes, 

The  day  beyond  the  day,  beyond  the  stars! 

For  who  shall  say — what  lover  from  his  dreams — 
Tho’  he  has  lain  and  listened  pulse  by  pulse. 

That  he  has  known  and  that  the  lips  speak  true, 

Nor  doubt  the  multiple  that  is  the  soul? 

And  w’ho  shall  judge  the  greatest  and  the  least 
Who  sees  the  strong  man’s  loss  of  mastery 
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While  fools  attain ;  and  who  shall  take  the  oath 
That  beauty  is  for  ever  beautiful? 

We  are  but  as  God’s  breath  upon  the  glass 
Of  this  round  w'orld  in  which  no  distant  show's, 

What  we  would  clarify,  ourselves  the  mist.” 

The  sun  had  slipped  its  hold  upon  the  plain. 

The  last  slant  rays  were  scabbarded  in  earth, 

He  fell  asleep  and  waked  and  shook  in  dreams. 

That  night  the  peacock  screeched,  and  with  the  morn 
Beginning  ere  the  daybreak  there  w'as  rain. 

Free  tears  and  tender  as  from  half-shut  eyes ; 

And  Guinevere,  held  from  the  hawk  and  hunt 
And  other  pastime  of  her  palace  grounds. 

Sitting  among  her  maidens  as  they  sat 
Working  a  tapestry,  a  tale  of  Spring 
In  golden  thread  and  many-coloured  greens. 

And  some  embroidering  the  oriflamb — 

The  dragon  floating  o’er  them  being  frayed 

And  faded  from  the  Boman  wars — was  teased 

And  torn  wdth  thoughts  of  Launcelot  as  she  stitched. 

Ever  around  her  flew'  with  plaintive  cries 

Her  parting  words  and  his  mad,  parting  groan. 

Nor  was  respite  in  reading,  for  the  voice 
Seemed,  childishly,  to  chatter  with  the  rain. 

Thus  passed  the  day,  and  in  the  evening 
She  hurried  from  the  banqueting  to  pray. 

But  with  the  morrow  morn  no  Launcelot  came. 

Nor  with  the  after-morn ,  nor  with  the  months ; 

And  now  the  days  were  lengthening,  and  the  dial 
Was  running  on  to  Summer,  and  no  sign 
Forthcoming,  Arthur,  throned  in  his  hall. 

Called  all  his  knights  around  him  and  he  spoke 

Of  Launcelot’s  absence,  saying  that  he  feared 

Some  ill  had  overtaken  him  whom  they 

Were  poor  indeed  without — for  truly  he 

Was  his,  the  King’s,  right  hand  in  arms  and  peace, 

A  strong  man  and  a  gentle  in  the  land. 

And  one  w'hose  greatness  had  placed  higher  yet 
The  crown  of  w'orshipfullest  w'ork,  and  marked 
The  boundaries  of  honour  for  his  age. 

So  he  commanded  them  to  seek  nor  rest 
Till  they  should  find  and  fully  learn  of  him. 

And  bring  the  tidings  back  as  soon  as  found. 
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Thus  went  upon  the  quest,  a  score  besides, 

Sir  Bors,  Sir  Ector,  and  Sir  Percivale. 

And  now  and  then  came  rumours  of  the  search 
In  the  mid  heat  of  Summer  to  the  Court ; 

As  when  the  distance  murmurs,  or  the  boom 
When  Ganges  with  the  Brahmaputra  weds ; 

Which  eagerly  the  Queen,  but  weariedly. 

To  cheat  the  silk  ones  with  the  jungle  eyes. 

Devoured ;  and  heard  beneath  her  throne  strange  tales 

Of  one,  belike  to  Launcelot,  but  a  fool 

With  sun  and  shadow  striped  in  motley  woods. 

Who  mocked  the  talk  of  tempests  and  the  moon’s 
Pale  pageantry,  or  answered,  of  his  wit, 

A  king  as  vain  as  Autumn,  and  as  brief. 

Him,  Castor,  it  was  said,  had  dight  in  red. 

And  brought  to  Corbin  town  to  please  the  Court 
Of  Pelleas,  and  named  Glorieux ; 

And,  since  he  grew  tongue-tied,  “the  silent  wit.” 

So  when  they  heard  a  laughter  in  the  night. 

Or  shaken  thro’  the  windows  from  the  sun. 

They  said,  “The  jester  laughs.  Sir  Glorieux; 

He  hath  divulged  a  jest  unto  himself !  ’’ 

And  once,  when  he,  the  stranger,  in  his  mood, 

Had  torn  a  scoffing  knight  from  off  his  horse, 

“His  jests,”  they  said,  “are  not  without  their  force.” 
But  afterwards  they  left  him  to  himself. 

And  bells,  unheededly,  glid  thro’  the  Court, 

Or  thro’  the  woodlands  to  a  well,  the  haunt 
Of  Glorieux,  until  his  gorgeous  garb 
Fell,  colour  after  colour,  in  the  Fall, 

And,  like  the  voices  of  the  year,  his  bells 
Grew  still. 

Then  came  a  loud  wind  scattering 
The  world  of  fallen  leaves,  and  in  the  storm 
Le  Glorieux  had  disappeared. 

That  night. 

An  hour  ’fore  midnight,  while  the  City  slept, 

A  knight  had  audience  of  Guinevere, 

And,  sworn  to  secrecy,  left  ere  day  broke 
For  Launcelot  with  a  message  from  the  Queen. 

Kaufmann  Spiers. 


LETTERS  TO  SANCHIA. 

By  Maurice  Hewlett. 

Second  Letter. 

ON  PAN  AND  the  NYMPHS. 

[This  letter  was  written  from  Chanctonbury  Ring — that  beacon  of  the 
Sussex  Downs,  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  writer's — apparently  in  October, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  immediate  successor  of  my  first  selection,  but  has 
been  chosen  as  containing  a  more  or  less  reasoned  statement  of  my  friend's 
news  upon  a  matter  of  universal  concern.  Again,  it  explains  itself,  and 
needs  little  more  preface  from  an  editor  than  this.  It  is  addressed  to  a 
young  girl  whose  beliefs  and  opinions  are  necessarily  derived  from  those 
who  have  had  the  right  to  teach  her,  by  one  who  has  long  been  accustomed 
to  think  for  himself.  What  1  consider  admirable  in  it  is  the  way  in  which 
respect  for  her  faith  is  combined  with  independence  of  personal  judgment. 

It  is  a  fine  plea  for  toleration.] 

Chanctonbury, 

Your  letter-oh  !  ^ 

Thank  you,  Sanchia. 

The  postmistress  at  Steyning  handed  it  me  yestere’en  with  a 
smile.  “’Tis  from  a  leddy  simmingly,”  quod  she.  But 
"^ladam,”  said  I,  “’tis  from  the  lady” — and  made  her  perfectly 
happy.  The  moon  rose  full  and  orange  over  the  shoulder  of 
Wolstonbury  as  I  broke  the  seal.  Halfway  up  the  borstal  road, 
through  the  wood,  I  lit  a  match  and  read  till  I  burnt  my  fingers. 
When  I  was  at  home,  snug  in  the  Bing,  I  read  it  all.  A  fair 
script,  Sanchia,  guarded,  temperate,  extraordinarily  Greek  (for 
you  are  Greek,  you  know;  your  mean  is  pure  gold — whereas  I, 
for  all  my  love,  remain  an  incurable  Eomantick.  I  prefer  it  with 
a  k)  :  I  admire  what  I  can  never  attain — and  so  we  grow  ;  there’s 
110  other  way. 

I  shan’t  tell  you  how  often  I’ve  read  it,  nor  what  I’ve  done 
with  it. 

Yes,  I  will,  by  George,  lest  you  are  tempted  to  vanity.  I’ve 
burned  it  with  fire.  I  made  one  on  the  lee  side  of  the  Bing, 
out  of  driftwood  and  bracken.  They  might  have  seen  it  from 
C'issbury,  and  perhaps  they  did.  I  put  the  document  in  a  match¬ 
box,  the  match-box  in  a  crock,  and  when  you  were  reduced  to  fine 
silky  black  ash  (such  a  pretty  ash  burned  Sanchia  makes — glossy 
as  a  top-hat,  and  her  writing  a  deeper  black  upon  the  black)  I 
took  you  on  to  the  barrow  of  some  dead  Briton  and  scattered  you 
to  tlie  four  airts.  Subtilised  essence  of  Queen  IMab  now  permeates 
the  Weald.  Sussex  thrills. 

Your  news  is  good.  I’m  glad  you  are  hard  at  work  with  your 
paint-box,  and,  as  you  say,  learning  to  do  without  me.  There’s 
a  back-handed  compliment  in  that  which  I  like  from  my  only 
oon’ospondent.  Also  it  shows  that  we  can  afford  to  tell  each  other 
the  truth,  which  is  a  fnl1-faced  compliment  indeed.  When  all’s 
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said,  friendship  has  nothing  to  do  with  greetings  and  partings— 
and  this  island  contains  us  both.  You  can  always  find  me— if 
you  want  to  ;  or  I  can  find  you,  which  is  the  same  thing,  I  believe. 

Now  for  news.  ...  I  met  a  fool  in  the  forest — or  on  the  forest 
fringes,  as  we  may  call  Ditchling  Heath.  There,  upon  the  open 
heath  as  I  lay,  he  came  up  and  accosted  me,  tract  in  hand. 

1  was  frying  a  midday  rasher,  always  a  nice  business  with  me. 
After  the  customary  allusions  to  the  weather,  w^hich  was  perfect, 
he  offered  me  his  tract.  The  title  was  Clean  your  Dirty  Windoics. 
He  called  it  “my  little  book,”  but  wasn’t  the  author.  He  was  a 
fool  all  the  same. 

The  effect  of  his  tract — for,  being  very  busy,  I  asked  him  to 
give  me  a  digest — was,  that  you  could  not  see  God  unless  yoa 
cleaned  your  soul’s  windows.  He  told  me  that,  and  I  said,  “Of 
course  you  can’t.”  He  said,  “There’s  more  than  that  in  my  little 
book”;  and  I  replied,  looking  warily  up  from  my  frying-pan, 
“I’m  sure  there  must  be,  because  that’s  a  platitude.”  I  was 
rather  cropped  wdth  the  man,  and  like  him  for  not  being  nettled. 
He  said,  “Don’t  let  me  interrupt  your  repast  ”  ;  and  I  said  that  he 
wouldn’t — and  would  he  share  it?  He  declined,  but  still  stood 
his  ground.  I  had  nothing  to  say — and  said  it.  He  didn’t  seem 
to  be  put  about. 

All  was  going  well,  when  I  was  thoughtless  enough  to  pour 
some  of  my  beer  on  the  ground — a  trick  of  mine,  as  you  know— 
and  to  explain  it  as  a  libation  to  Pan  and  the  Nymphs.  Like  all 
dullards,  incapable  of  laughter,  he  suspected  mockery  where  none 
assuredly  was.  He  looked  at  me,  raising  his  eyebrows,  and  said 
sickly,  “l’'ou  make  a  jest  of  these  things?”  By  Heaven,  but  he 
angered  me.  I  fell  upon  him  tooth  and  claw,  spared  neither  age 
(he  was  no  younger  than  me)  nor  sex  (and  he  was  neuter).  1 
asked  him  roundly  how  he  dared,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar, 
so  talk  of  another  religion,  and  that  of  such  a  people?  Prepos¬ 
terous  in  me  !  But  I  didn’t  see  why  he  should  have  the  monopoly 
of  attack.  Moreover,  I  hadn’t  talked  to  a  living  soul  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  I  supposed  that  his  lived. 

He  tried  the  high  horse,  but  I  pulled  him  off  it,  and  we  fought 
on  foot.  “Pray,”  said  he,  “do  you  presume  to  declare  yourself 
seriously  an  acceptor  of  Greek  mythology?”  Ass  that  he  was! 
But  I  had  to  answer  him  according  to  his  asininity.  I  observed 
that  he  w'as  forsaking  the  point  of  quarrel,  which  had  concerned 
my  challenge  of  his  temerity,  not  his  of  mine.  His  had  asked. 
Did  I  jest  about  religion?  I  put  it  to  him  that  he  ought  to  see 
the  futility  of  his  question  by  the  way  I  had  framed  mine.  “If 
you,  good  sir,”  I  said,  “are  troubled  with  the  possibility  of  my 
worship  of  Pan  and  the  Nymphs,  why  should  you  resent  it  if  I 
deplore  yours  of  Whomsoever  it  may  be?  ”  I  went  on  to  assure 
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him  that  I  didn’t  deplore  it  at  all,  but  hinted  that  there  were  many 
millions  in  this  world  of  thinking  men  who  would  and  did ;  and 
that  some  had  gone  to  the  bonfire  and  others  had  drawn  the  sword 
solely  because  they  deplored  it.  I  added  that,  as  a  matter  of 
statistics,  the  majority  of  his  fellow-subjects  in  this  empire 
deplored  it  profoundly.  We  parted,  I  may  tell  you,  better  friends. 

I  said  too  much  and  talked  like  a  prig,  I  know — your  letter, 
Sanchia ,  and  the  holy  influences  of  this  place  reprove  me ;  but  1 
loathe  your  glib  precisian  like  poison,  and  he  angered  me.  For 
that  matter,  the  most  intolerant  man  I  ever  knew,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  was  an  uncle  of  mine,  one  Simon  Battersby,  Esq.,  explicitly 
a  Free  Thinker.  He  gloried  in  his  freedom  from  dogma,  and 
yet  the  old  man  was  bound  and  gagged  by  one.  His  dogma  was, 
that  it  w'as  wdcked  to  go  to  church ;  and  if  anyone  belonging  to 
him  did  it,  he  was  morally  shocked.  The  end  of  him  was  this. 
All  his  children  went  High  Church,  and  one  a  Eoman  Catholic 
priest.  He  cut  them,  one  by  one,  out  of  his  will ;  refused  them, 
one  by  one,  his  hospitality.  Poor,  horrible  old  galley-hand  !  An¬ 
other  yoked  slave  for  you  to  add  to  your  collection. 

I  don’t  go  to  church  often  myself  because  I  can’t  be  so  aware 
of  high  God  within  four  walls  as  I  can  out  of  doors  ;  yet  I  am  very 
capable  of  believing  that  a  common  symbol  of  moral  direction 
and  a  common  focussing-point  for  the  emotions  are  valuable 
things.  Take  the  roof  off  your  church  or  knock  a  wall  down,  and 
I’m  with  you  directly.  Wasn’t  it  old  Wendell  Holmes  who  said 
that  he  didn’t  approve  of  growing  oaks  in  flower-pots?  Wise 
man — making  proverbs,  like  Polonius.  It’s  by  no  means  that  I 
mind  the  people — unless  they  have  their  best  clothes  on,  which 
they  don’t  on  week-days.  I  think  that  a  crowd  really  awed  by  a 
Presence  is  a  moving  experience — and  the  emotion  catching. 
You  get  that  abroad,  in  Southern  France  (at  the  Saintes-Maries, 
for  instance),  notably  in  Russia.  Once,  in  Moscow,  I  saw  an  ikon 
being  exhibited  to  the  people  :  it’s  done  once  in  a  blue  moon. 
The  Square  was  packed,  a  sea  of  white  faces  (the  Russians  are 
ghastly  white,  all  like  ghosts) — all  turned  one  way.  Every  eye 
fixed,  every  mouth  open.  The  priests  came  out,  a  gorgeous, 
absorbed  throng  of  them  ;  and  we  all  quivered.  Then  there  was  a 
hush  like  death,  while  certain  juggleries,  bowings,  and  signings 
were  doing  among  them.  We  all  had  our  eyes  intent  upon  the 
Thing  under  a  gold  veil.  The  Thing  was  lifted  up,  flashed  naked 
for  a  minute.  Every  soul  there  fell  prone  to  the  earth,  myself 
included,  I  can  tell  you ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  brooded  over  Mos¬ 
cow'  for  a  space  of  time.  Wonderful !  If  you  want  that  kind  of 
thing,  or  anything  like  it,  in  our  country  you  must  go  to  the  troop¬ 
ing  of  the  colours  on  the  Queen’s  Birthday.  It’s  all  we  have  left 
of  a  national  religion — absolutely  all. 
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My  own  particular,  personal  thrill,  to  be  got  within  four  walls, 
comes  to  me  in  a  cathedral  (which  must  be  Anglican  for  the  pur¬ 
pose),  when  they  are  singing  evensong  in  a  shut  choir,  and  there’s 
a  handful  of  people  in  the  nave — a  hushed  tourist  or  so,  some 
faithful  enthusiast  whose  day  is  made  by  such  ceremonial,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  holy  women — nurses,  nuns,  or  whatever.  You  hear 
a  mumbled  lesson,  or  guess  at  it ;  then  there’s  a  pause  of  prepara¬ 
tion  and  suspense.  Then,  out  of  the  grey  stillness,  a  boy’s  young 
voice  goes  spearing  and  trembling  up ;  and  you  forget  all  about 
the  shock-headed  rogue  in  his  tumbled  surplice,  andibelieve  for  a 
few  blessed  moments  that  he  is  quiring  with  the  young-eyed 
cherubim.  So  he  is,  and  so  may  you  be,  w'hile  you  can  believe  it. 
And  there’s  the  secret  out. 

A  poet  said — 

God  first  made  man,  and  straightway  man  made  God, 

and  spoke  profound  truth  in  his  little  chirpy  paradox.  That’s 
why,  for  me,  all  religion  is  true,  and  each  religion  false.  Each  of 
them  ivill  exclude  all  the  others — like  the  jealous  Hebrews  of  old 
time ;  or  Mahomet  writh  a  Koran  in  one  hand  and  a  scimitar  in 
the  other  for  nous  autres  ;  like  our  friend  of  Tarsus,  who  has  much 
to  answer  for  ;  yes,  my  dear,  and  like  the  Bradlaughs  and  Ingersolls 
of  our  day,  or  my  spluttering  old  Uncle  Simon,  who  used  to  gnash 
his  wucked  gums  at  the  church-going  bell ,  and  stoke  the  fires  of  a 
Oehenna  of  his  own  for  the  likes  of  your  brave  and  reverend 
Parson  William,  and  your  own  dear  obsequious  head,  bowed  in  a 
fair  place  to  a  fair  emblem  of  God  the  Father  in  God  the  Son. 

I  don’t  know  that  I  ought  to  talk  to  you  of  these  things.  I 
never  have  yet,  you’ll  allow.  And  yet  I’m  deadly  serious  over  it, 
and  in  the  vein — and  you  know  that  I’ve  too  much  respect  for 
my  own  store  of  Poesy  ever  to  breathe  a  tarnish  on  yours.  One 
is  so  contrived,  I  think,  that  one  can’t  hurt  a  soul  without  hurting 
one’s  own.  Shall  I  go  on?  In  all  reverence,  I  shall. 

The  indisputable  fact,  as  I  take  it  to  be,  that  every  man  must 
make  God  in  his  own  image  assures  me  that  every  man  is  also 
right.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  handiw’ork  of  every  honest 
man  w^ho  goes  a  God-making.  Others,  of  whom  there  aren’t  so 
many  as  you  might  think,  don’t  count.  Every  man  is  honest, 
and  every  w’oman  good,  when  in  love ;  and  you  can’t  make  a  God 
unless  you  love  him  first.  When  you  are  in  love,  Sanchia,  as  I 
hope  you  wull  be  some  day  (and  I  there  to  rejoice  in  the  sight), 
all  the  loveliest  things  you  ever  dreamed  of  or  have  distilled  out 
of  the  million  things  you  have  come  up  against  will  go  into  what 
you  love.  For  you  won’t  love  a  man  so  much  as  the  image  you 
make  out  of  him  and  yourself ;  and  so  surely  as  you  have  made 
your  own  God,  so  surely  (Heaven  be  with  you!)  you  will  make 
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your  lover.  All  that  he  will  provide  will  be  a  peg  for  you  to  hang 
your  garlands  and  fair  draperies  upon.  The  fairer  your  good 
thoughts,  the  happier  your  good  experiences,  the  nobler  will  he 
show'  up  for  your  bedecking  of  his  pegship.  He  will  be  your 
fairest  work  of  art,  Sanchia ;  and  unless  I’m  partial — w'hich  is 
absurd,  of  course — he  ought  to  be  a  very  goodly  sight.  I  tell  you, 

I  want  to  see  the  fellow. 

If  Eeligion  is  not  that,  then  I  am  an  ass.  It’s  pure  Poetry,  I 
believe  ;  the  best  thing  you  can  make,  made  out  of  the  best  things 
you  have  collected,  and  passed  through  your  mind  at  its  best. 
There  are  such  a  lot  of  them  too !  The  flush  of  dawn — there’ll 
be  a  lot  of  that  still  wonder  in  your  God ;  the  wrath  of  a  storm ; 
music;  the  rhythm  (endless,  world  without  end)  of  running  water  ; 
children’s  voices ;  a  young  man  louting  to  an  old  one  (a  beautiful 
thing) ;  a  windless  evening  in  autumn,  when  the  sky  is  translucent 
violet,  fainting  to  white,  and  the  moon  rides  out,  colour  of  an  old 
coin ;  the  sun  on  a  brown  hill ;  hares  at  play  in  young  corn ;  a 
mother  cat  in  lazy  ease  (all  her  troubles  over) ,  gravely  watching  her 
kittens,  and  purring  entire  contentment ;  any  mother  of  any  baby, 
and  any  father  of  any  fine  young  man  ready  to  go  out  into  the 
world;  any  girl  with  her  sweetheart,  any  boy  on  his  first  adven¬ 
ture  ;  day  and  night ;  rain  ;  spring  sounds — lambs  in  the  pasture , 
the  cuckoo  over  the  copse  ;  the  sea  asleep  and  the  sea  in  a  rage — 
out  of  all  these  wonders,  0  Sanchia,  you  have  made  Him  you  wor¬ 
ship,  and  will  one  day  make  him  you  are  to  cherish.  There’s  no 
need  to  separate  them,  they  are  indistinguishable.  And  well  for 
us  that  it  is  so.  Who,  what  poet,  do  you  suppose,  first  saw  God 
in  the  Sacrament?  Why,  a  Greek  of  course,  w'ho  saw  more  in 
wine  than  a  fermented  liquor,  and  more  in  w’heaten  bread  than 
flour  and  water.  “The  earth  and  its  store”  went  into  those  em¬ 
blems.  They  received,  who  did  receive,  more  than  a  breakfast 
who  took  that  morning  meal.  The  Greek  was  a  metaphysician 
as  well  as  a  poet ;  but  he  w’as  more  poet  than  metaphysician. 
Plato  used  to  deal  with  Goodness,  Temperance,  and  Justice  as  if 
they  were  crystal  forms,  to  be  weighed  and  handled;  so  did  the 
rest  of  his  race.  The  Word  of  God  incarnate,  under  their  conduct 
of  the  notion ,  was  to  be  got ,  whole  and  entire ,  in  a  flake  of  white 
bread. 

And  who  showed  us  God  in  the  Mother  and  Child?  Why,  the 
Eomans,  of  course,  who  knew  by  their  need  what  a  Mother  was 
and  what  a  Son  should  be.  They  knew  that  there  lay  our  tap-root 
— for  we  are  earthy  of  the  earth  ;  wife  and  child ,  hearth  and  roof- 
tree,  you  know.  You  and  I  are  neither  spouses  nor  parents,  but  I 
suppose  we  learned  the  truth  of  that  from  our  mothers’  laps. 

I  don’t  think  that  we,  as  a  race,  have  done  Christianity  much 
but  harm.  It  started  as  a  pure  Anarchy,  and  we’ve  got  it  down 
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to  a  rigid  Oligarchy.  It  started  as  pure  Emotion,  and  we’ve 
turned  it  into  a  code  of  Ethics.  It  was  Poetry,  we’ve  made  it 
sticky  Prose.  It  was  everything  in  this  world  and  the  next ;  it 
is  now  a  negligible  thing  here;  and  as  to  elsewhere,  w’e  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  cautious  how  we  believe  in  that.  Now,  the  moment 
you  turn  poetry  into  prose  you  begin  to  tell  lies.  That’s  odd,  but 
perfectly  true. 

But  we  live  in  herds  in  these  days ;  we  huddle  in  fenced  cities 
or  round  a  great  man’s  house ;  we  build  ships  of  war  and  train 
hosts  of  young  men  how  to  shoot  each  other  in  order  that  we 
may  huddle  the  snugger,  and  be  sure  that  Hans,  or  Alphonse,  or 
Wilbur  K.  don’t  come  and  huddle  here  too.  And  so  religion  got 
socialised  and  became  a  national  affair. 

Men  wdll  die  for  that  sort  of  religion,  too,  and  kill  their  neigh¬ 
bours  for  not  agreeing  with  them.  It  becomes  a  question  of 
patriotism,  don’t  you  see? — with  this  odd  result,  that  if  you  want 
to  see  any  religion  at  its  best  nowadays,  you  must  go  into  a  country 
where  it  isn’t  recognised.  Those  who  have  it  are  on  their  mettle 
there.  Look  at  the  Catholics  with  us  in  England,  and  try  to 
realise  what  they  must  have  been  like  before  the  Beformation. 
Look  at  the  Protestants  in  Ireland.  As  for  our  blessed  fellow- 
countrymen,  if  you  want  to  see  them  truly  religious,  and  meaning 
it  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  go  and  see  them  at  church  on 
the  verandah  of  a  Swiss  hotel — in  their  black  coats  and  pressed 
trousers — all  the  women  in  gloves;  and  the  curate,  who  was  in 
knickerbockers  on  Saturday  and  wdll  be  in  them  on  Monday, 
saying  “Dearly  beloved  Brethren,”  in  a  throaty  voice  which,  thank 
the  Lord !  he  will  lose  all  the  rest  of  the  week.  That’s  vs,  my 
dear,  very  nearly  at  our  absurd  best,  and  how  absurd  it  is  I 
despair  of  showing.  If  you  want  to  see  us  at  our  very  best, 
you  must  go  to  the  Trooping  of  the  Colours. 

The  Trooping  of  the  Colours !  And  that  silly  ass  who  thought 
that  Pan  was  a  joke  of  mine !  I  hope  I  don’t  make  such  bad 
jokes  as  that. 

Now,  with  those  Colours  in  his  mind,  who  dares  to  say  that 
Pan  and  the  Nymphs  are  not?  No  countryman.  I’ll  go  bail. 
Who  said.  Pan  is  dead?  Some  fawning  rogue  w^ho  wanted  to 
pay  a  compliment.  Pan  dead!  He  is  not  dead,  and  will  never 
die.  Wherever  there’s  a  noonday  hush  over  the  Weald,  wherever 
there’s  mystery  in  the  forest,  there  is  Pan.  Every  far-sighted, 
unblinking  old  shepherd  up  here  afield  wdth  his  dog  knows  all 
about  him,  though  he’ll  never  tell  you  anything  of  w’hat  he  knows. 
He  hasn’t  got  his  name  right,  very  likely;  but  he  has  got  him. 
Every  oak  tree  hides  a  Dryad ;  the  Oreads  foot  it  on  the  heath, 
and  the  Nereids  cling  to  the  wet  rocks  where  the  green  water  lips 
their  backs  and  surges  up  over  their  slippery  shoulders.  Surely, 
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in  a  world  of  wonders,  there’s  room  and  to  spare  for  the  Souls  of 
Things,  seen  by  poets,  but  felt  by  all  country  people.  And  what 
of  Artemis?  Well,  you  know  what  I  think  about  her.  So  long 
as  youth  is  clean  and  quick  and  eager,  so  long  will  Artemis  the 
Bright  fleet  along  the  hill-tops — and  that  will  be  for  ever  and 
ever,  the  Lord  be  praised  !  People  with  souls  know  these  things, 
and  people  without  souls  don’t  count.  They  must  be  born  again. 

1  sometimes  think  that  the  root  of  our  disease  lies  in  our  bloated 
bodies  ;  and  then  I  think  that  it’s  in  our  stifled  minds.  Eeally,  I 
believe  it’s  much  of  a  muchness.  We  deceive  ourselves  because 
we  want  to.  We  prefer  lies,  on  the  whole,  to  truth.  We  like 
luxury  so  much  that  we  are  content  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot 
by  it ;  we  are  such  slaves  to  sentiment  that  we  w’ould  go  to  the 
stake  for  things  which  are  palpably  false  and  absurd.  In  a  sense, 
you  can’t  believe  too  much,  and  can’t  have  a  too  receptive  mind. 
Who  supposes  that  I  decry  belief  in  the  supernatural?  Why,  I 
hardly  believe  in  anything  else.  The  supernatural  only  means  the 
soul  of  the  natural — absolutely  no  more  than  that.  And  w’ho’s 
ashamed  to  say  that  he  believes  in  miracles?  Miracles !  Why, 
everything  is  a  miracle.  Life,  Death,  sunrise,  the  opening  rose, 
the  wind  in  the  pines.  Is  Art  no  miracle?  Poetry?  Dear  God  ! 
And  if  it  be  true,  as  your  physic-monger  says  it  is,  that  Art  and 
Poetry  are  the  result  of  the  fermenting  or  not  of  certain  alimentary 
juices,  and  that  the  real  question  is  one  for  the  liver — then  the 
miracle  is  the  more  astounding.  Pray,  what  does  it  matter  to  the 
lover  whether  he  cries  out  that  his  heart  or  his  liver  is  afire?  The 
abiding  glory,  the  triumph  and  splendour  of  the  world  is  that  it 
is  afire.  My  dear,  he  who  writes  to  you  now  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about.  He  says.  Believe  all  you  can,  but  tell  yourself  no 
lies.  Never  say  that  you  believe  what  you  don’t  believe — or  you’ll 
come  to  grief.  But  he  must  write  no  more. 

Address  me,  P.O.,  Petersfield.  Farewell,  Sanchia,  as  the  An- 
fhology  says,  “ten  thousand  times.” 

Is  there  no  Beligion  in  this?  “To  bristly-haired  Pan  and  the 
Xympths  of  the  farmstead,  Theodotus  the  shepherd  lays  this  gift 
under  the  rock,  because  they  stayed  him  when  very  weary  under 
the  parching  summer,  holding  out  to  him  honey-sweet  water  in 
their  hands.” 

Third  Letter. 

THE  SECRET  OUT. 

[7  have  norv  to  make  a  jump  of  some  months,  thounh  every  time  that 
I  approach  the  brink  I  hesitate.  There  is  much  in  the  letters  to  he  omitted 
ivhich  icould  be  pleasant  reading,  a  good  deal  which  it  seems  injurious  to 
Sancliia's  candour  to  pass  over.  There's  no  doubt  but  that  she  teas  interested 
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in  u'hat  he  had  been  teUinfj  her  of  his  scheme  of  life  and  conduct.  It  must 
be  in  reply  to  her  urginys  that  he  promises  to  continue  these  discourses. 
Meantime  he  is  deep  in  a  score  of  pleasurable  things:  he  tells  her  of  them. 

“  Painting  the  impossible  {of  course!),  conspiring  with  liberty-mongers  in 
divers  tongues,  writing  an  article  on  Thoreau,  mending  the  seat  of  my  third- 
best  (or  first-worst)  pair  of  bags:  there's  for  this  ‘drd  of  July."  He  sends 
her  three  2)acked  sheets  from  the  New  Forest  about  horticulture,  which  he 
is  coming  to  consider  as,  "  next  to  music,”  the  most  sensitive  of  the  fine 
arts.  “  Properly  allied  to  architecture,”  says  he,  “  garden-making  is  as 
near  as  a  man  may  get  to  the  divine  function.  Miisic  always  excepted,  mind 
you.  That’s  our  highest  point  of  transcendency — and  it’s  very  odd  that 
one  has  to  be  jwetty  near  to  what  the  base  world  calls  a  fool  to  b^  any  good 
at  that.  There’s  a  sidelight  on  the  man  at  the  street  corner  for  you — or 
on  the  square-faced  man  in  the  market-place,  rather.  .  . 

When  he  finds  himself  in  Vernditch  Bottom  in  October,  he  is  in  another 
vein.  Sanchia  is  in  London — “  ninety  miles  away,  as  the  machinists  reckon 
space  ” ;  but  he  would  have  her  remember  that  space  is  as  much  of  a 
convention  as  time.  “  So  you  may  be  as  near  me  as  you  please.  Queen 
Mab ;  and  the  nearer  the  better,  say  I.”  But  he  contradicts  himself  in  the 
next  paragraph,  which  shows  that  time  and  space  have  ivorked  their  icitchery 
upon  him.  He  writes  of  ”  a  welter  across  Hants  and  Surrey — and  I  see 
your  eyes.”  Before  his  next  letter,  dated  in  November  from  Abbotsbury 
in  Dorset,  he  has  seen  her  in  London.  He  now  writes  of  “  our  blissful 
se'nnight,”  and  then  breaks  off  with  a  “  No  more  of  that!  I  suffer,  you 
suffer,  thought  suffers,  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth  suffers.  There’s  a 
conjugation  of  a  most  irregular  verb  and  all  because  the  Apostle  of 
Freedom-in-a-Ditch  turns  flaneur  for  the  sake  of  a  pair  of  deep-blue  eyes. 
No,  Queen  Mab,  no!  I’m  happy  to  be  over  the  hundred  miles  from  the 
centre  of  my  System.  Anything  binder  that  silly  figure  seems  to  me  next 
door — and  then  of  course  I  run  in  to  say  ‘  Good  morning.’  “  Why  on  earth 
should  I  want  to  see  you?”  he  cries.  "Have  I  not  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  pen  in  hand?  Who  gets  such  piercing  answers  as  I  to  my 
written  catechisings  ?  I  scorn  the  man  who  depends  upon  lip-service,  eye- 
service,  or  the  touched  hand  for  his  soul’s  daily  bread.  At  least,  I  hope 
I  do.” 

Shortly  after  this  I  take  up  the  tale  with  this,  my  third  selection.  She 
has  invited  him  to  be  explicit,  and  he  becomes  so,] 

Land’s  End,  Christmas  Day. 

A  touch  of  frost  in  the  air,  enough  to  make  it  brown  at  the 
edges ;  a  deathly  calm  over  the  sea.  The  surging  of  the  main  is 
as  faint  as  a  sleeper’s  breath,  just  a  rhythm  of  rise  and  fall.  Out 
on  the  smooth  water  flocks  of  sea-birds  float,  their  heads  under 
their  wings.  Not  a  breath  of  air.  I  heard  the  church  bell  of 
Saint  Ives  this  morning  distinctly,  calling  the  faithful  to  seven 
o’clock  sacrifice.  I  could  almost  believe  it  was  Saint  Botolph’s 
calling  you.  Truly,  I  did  think  so,  and  grew  excited  and  fantastic. 
I  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Great  God  Time ,  calculated  the  variation 
of  the  clock  between  Marylebone  and  Marazion,  and  followed  your 
devotions  faithfully  from  “You  that  do  truly  and  earnestly”  to 
“The  Peace  of  God.”  I’m  a  fool,  you  know,  exulting  in  his 
foolishness. 

And  then  I  re-read  your  Christmas  letter,  which  I  got  yesterday, 
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and  perpended  your  questions — such  a  string  of  them !  What’s 
my  secret?  Can  no  one  learn  it?  Am  I  to  be  the  Second  Wisest 
Man  on  Earth,  and  is  nobody  to  be  the  Wisest  Woman?  ‘  Won’t 
I  tell  you  how  I  manage  to  be  happy?  What’s  my  way  of  sal¬ 
vation?  Et  cetera.  Et  cetera.  Et  cetera. 

Oh,  it’s  ridiculous  that  it  should  be  a  secret  at  all ;  it’s  humili¬ 
ating  that  it  should  be  hard  to  learn.  I’m  ashamed  of  myself 
sometimes  (when  the  old  time-serving  Adam  lifts  up  his  bruised 
head  and  gibbers  at  me)  that  I  should  be  so  happy  and  the  rest 
of  the  World  so  miserable;  but  then  I  sit  up  and  shake  my  fist 
at  my  countrymen,  and  rail  at  them.  “Blind,  deaf,  dumb  brutes 
that  ye  are  !  (Hear  mo  reprove  this  generation.)  All  my  shame 
is  for  you.  Clogged  by  filthy  things  about  the  feet — your  money, 
sham  honour,  sloth,  vanity,  gluttony;  clogged  by  sticky  things 
about  the  heart,  and  stodgy  things  about  the  head — your  respect 
for  what  is  imvenerable  in  age,  your  fear  of  immortal  youth,  your 
misdoubt  of  your  neighbour’s  worthless  judgment — how  can  1  be 
other  than  ashamed  of  you,  W'ho  have  but  to  straighten  your  backs 
and  lift  your  hands,  and  say.  We  are  men,  to  find  out  that  you 
are  so?  ”  And  reflecting  that  that,  simply,  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter,  such  heat  becomes  absurd.  The  thing  has  but 
to  be  stated,  you  would  say.  No,  no.  They  don’t  know  it,  because 
they  won’t.  They  have  lived  so  long  on  lies  that  they’d  starve 
on  truth.  Well,  well,  let  ’em  wallow,  tied  by  the  leg  in  their 
styes.  But  if  I  were  autocrat  I’d  make  it  penal  for  anyone  to 
have  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year ;  and  to  him  who  could 
do  on  a  hundred  I’d  resign  the  throne  as  to  the  wisest  of  us. 

The  Many  must  change  and  pass  as  best  they  can ;  but  to  you , 
who  are  of  the  Elect,  asking  me  how'  one  is  to  be  free.  I’ll  tell 
you — there’s  only  one  way.  Whether  you  desire  to  be  free,  to 
live  at  large  on  this  jolly  green  earth,  or  free  to  have  your  con¬ 
versation  in  heaven,  there’s  only  one  way.  You  are  free,  really. 
All  right  then  :  act  as  if  you  were.  Drop  all  the  rest ;  walk  aw'ay 
from  it  into  the  open  country.  Fields  of  England,  Elysian  fields 
—there  are  no  hedges.  Forsake  all  and  go  there.  Take  nothing 
with  you — nothing,  nothing.  Upon  my  solemn  word  of  honour, 
that’s  all. 

Why,  take  my  own  case.  Here  am  I,  ordinary  third  son  of 
ordinary  English  parents  :  father  an  alderman ;  mother  a  clergy¬ 
man’s  daughter ;  brothers  at  the  bar  or  the  Stock  Exchange  (one 
at  Lloyd’s) ;  sisters  flirting  with  curates  or  going  to  mothers’ 
meetings ;  nothing  more  entirely  of  the  staple  to  be  conceived ; 
different,  in  fact,  from  my  kindred  only  in  this,  that  I  lead  a  free 
life,  w'hile  they  are  bound  in  misery  and  iron.  And  I’ll  tell  you 
the  ins  and  outs  of  it  now — on  this  quiet  morning,  on  this  quiet 
cliff,  looking  over  that  sleeping  sea.  You  are  entitled  to  them. 
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since  you  are  become  part  of  them  ;  you,  Sancbia,  with  your  quiet 
ways  and  wondering,  wonderful  eyes.  .  .  . 

It  was  at  Cambridge  that  I  found  out  what  a  fool  I  was  teaching 
myself  to  be.  From  1881  to  1884  (which  was  my  third  year)  it 
had  been  gradually  dawning  upon  me,  I  suppose,  though  it  came 
with  a  rush  at  the  end.  Before  that  I  had  been  the  bird’s-nesting 
schoolboy  of  common  acquaintance.  True,  I  had  alw’ays  been 
fond  of  Greek  and  couldn’t  help  drawing — but  that  was  literally 
all  I  was  to  the  good. 

I  don’t  know"  just  how  or  why  I  found  out  what  I  had  to  do, 
if  I  was  to  justify  myself  to  myself.  In  spite  of  myself  I  suppose 
that  I  w’as  discovering  that  everything  you  bought  with  money 
tied  you  up,  more  or  less,  to  that  thing;  and  that  the  fun  you 
got  out  of  the  thing  that  you  bought  w’as  nothing  compared  to  the 
freedom  you  lost  by  getting  it.  That  must  have  been  a  cerebral 
process  unaw-ares  ;  but  one  morning,  anyhow,  I  woke  up  outraged 
by  the  ceiling  of  my  room,  shocked  at  the  four  walls  of  it.  I 
seemed  to  be  strangling  ;  I  thought  that  they  were  closing  in  upon 
me.  Shades  of  the  prison-house,  saith  he !  Yes,  old  Words¬ 
worth,  but  the  grow’ing  boy  don’t  know’  that  they  are  there,  and 
so  they  ain’t ;  but  the  growing  man  does.  From  that  hour  I 
panted  for  breathing-room,  and  found  that  every  blessed  thing  I 
touched,  and  called  mine,  w’as  so  much  clog-and-hamper.  The 
four  w’alls  of  the  Nine-and-Thirty  Articles  seemed  more  deadly 
than  brick  and  mortar ;  and  ahead  of  me  I  could  see,  yaw’ning  like 
a  grave,  the  black  hull  of  Dingeley  Main  Colliery,  where  I  was 
to  toil  in  order  to  imprison  myself  yet  more  tightly ;  whither  I 
was  surely  bound,  one  of  a  manacled  file  of  convicts,  hounded  on 
by  the  shocking  necessity  of  being  “settled  dow’n.”  Settled 
dow’n !  Devilish  formula,  w’hich  condemns  us,  generation  after 
generation ,  to  vegetate — and  rot — and  rot ! 

I  chucked  everything,  as  you  know’.  I  walked  out,  I  disap¬ 
peared.  I  walked,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  King’s  Lynn,  and  got 
there  lateish.  I  found  a  solemn-looking  buster  in  an  inn-yard 
ruminating  over  an  ostler  at  his  horse,  and  jingling  half-crowns  in 
his  breeches’  pockets.  That  was  the  rhythm  of  his  life— 
“Property,  property,  property”;  but  he  was  better  than  he 
seemed — had  a  kink  in  him  somewhere  w’hich  saved  him.  We 
got  talking.  He  was  a  good  sort,  with  a  humorous  twist  on  his 
long  face,  and  a  good  tw’inkle  in  his  heavy  eye.  Presently  I  said, 
“I’ll  tell  you  what.  It’s  time  for  dinner.  I’ll  toss  you  who  dines 
the  other.”  He  looked  at  the  ground,  then  at  me — heavily.  Then 
he  said  with  tremendous  solemnity,  “Done  with  you,  codger.” 
We  tossed  with  one  of  his  half-crowns,  three  times,  and  I  w’on. 
That  was  a  friendly  turn  (one  of  many)  done  me  by  Pan  and  the 
Nymphs,  or  by  Artemis  Einodie,  Our  Lady  of  the  Ways ;  for  I  give 
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you  my  word  1  hadn’t  a  stiver  nearer  than  Cambridge.  “I’ve 
lost,  it  appears,”  says  the  chap.  I  said,  “You’ve  lost  more  than 
it  appears,  for  I  lunched  olf  a  turnip.”  He  was  a  sportsman, 
though,  and  did  the  thing  as  well  as  could  be.  We  sat  talking 
till  long  past  midnight ;  and  I  was  his  guest  for  bed  and  breakfast. 

Next  day  I  was  on  the  North  Sea  in  a  trawler,  working  my 
way  out — and  infernally  ill,  by  the  way.  We  were  four  days 
going  over;  but  they  put  me  ashore  in  North  Holland,  and  I 
tramped  to  Alkmaar. 

I  nearly  starved  in  that  country — you  see,  I  didn’t  know  the 
language  ;  but  the  weather  was  superb,  and  I  got  through  all  right 
into  Germany.  There  I  knew  I  could  get  on,  because  I  had 
things  to  give  them  which  they  wanted.  Germany  is  the  best 
country  in  Europe  in  which  to  go  to  market  with  your  know¬ 
ledge.  1  stayed  in  a  little  town  called  Wissening  for  three  months 
or  so,  at  pedagogy.  I  gave  lessons  in  English  and  Greek,  and 
earned  nearly  five  pounds  one  w’ay  and  other.  That  gave  me  what 
I  was  bound  to  have  (and  what  I  had  at  Cambridge  too ;  only  I 
was  on  my  mettle,  don’t  you  see,  and  wouldn’t  send  for  anything. 

I  wasn’t  going  to  communicate  with  England  until  I  could  report 
that  I  was  keeping  myself) — I  mean  colours,  and  boards,  and  some 
brushes,  and  all  that.  I  got  these  in  Berlin,  and  pen  and  ink  too  ; 
and  then  I  set  to  work,  and  never  had  to  look  back.  I’ve  kept 
myself  ever  since,  and  will  take  credit  for  this,  moreover,  that  I’ve 
been  wise  enough  never  to  earn  more  than  I  want,  or  to  save  any¬ 
thing.  Directly  you  do  either  of  those  things,  say  I,  you  drive  a 
peg  through  your  foot  into  the  ground,  and  you  root.  Sick?  Of 
course  I’ve  been  sick,  and  mighty  sorry  for  myself.  But  I’ve 
skirmished  through  somehow ;  and  people  have  been  very  good. 
They  are,  you  know ;  nearly  everybody  is  very  good.  One  of  my 
maxims  is  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  nations ;  and  another 
that  every  man  is  wwth  shaking  hands  with  for  something  or 
other.  (I’ve  proved  ’em  both.)  My  worst  time  was  in  Siberia, 
when  a  woman  of  no  character  whatever,  according  to  the  wdse- 
acres  of  this  world,  proved  to  me  that  she  had  a  great  deal.  Anna 
was  her  name,  Anna  Marievna.  She  would  have  nourished  me 
with  her  blood,  good  soul,  if  she’d  had  any.  But  blood  was  at 
famine  prices  :  the  Eussians  took  eare  of  that. 

All  that  was  in  ’84-85  ;  and  here  we  are  ten  years  on,  and  I’ve 
been  as  happy  as  the  days  are  long  ever  since,  and  as  free  as  a 
bird  of  the  air.  Looking  back  on  it,  I’m  surprised  at  two  things 
only — the  deadliness  of  the  disease  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
remedy.  Why,  every  mother’s  son  of  us  don’t  do  it  beats  me 
altogether.  Poverty,  Temperance,  and  Simplicity — these  three. 
But  the  greatest  of  these  is  Poverty. 

If  you  come  to  think  out,  really,  how  you  grow,  mentally. 
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morally,  and  physically,  you’ll  find  that  you  do  it  by  wanting 
things.  They  are  above  you,  out  of  reach ;  you  want  them  very 
badly  ;  they  won’t  come  to  you  ;  so  you  grow  until  you  can  reach 
them.  Then — strange  thing  ! — when  you  have  them,  when  they 
are  under  your  hand,  you  learn  that  (without  knowing  it)  you  have 
been  enjoying  them  all  the  time  you  were  growing  after  them— 
your  growth,  in  fact,  consisting  in  that — and  that  consequently 
you  don’t  want  them  at  all,  but  rather  desire,  and  must  by  all 
means  have,  those  other  things  up  there,  still  higher  up  and  just 
out  of  reach.  So  you  go  on  craving,  and  go  on  growing  and 
reaching  up;  and  up  and  up  you  grow,  until  presently  you  find 
yourself  at  the  top  of  all  your  desires  except  one.  By  that  time 
you  are  too  old  to  grow'  any  more,  and  only  w'ant  to  go  to  sleep. 
And,  behold  !  there  at  the  top  sits  friendly  Death,  with  a  w’arming- 
pan. 

Broadly  speaking,  that’s  the  process.  And  take  notice  that 
there’s  no  healthy  condition,  and  no  happiness  whatsoever,  unless 
we  do  grow.  No  happiness  w'hatsoever,  0  Sanchia,  unless  we 
grow  every  hour  of  our  lives.  That’s  as  sure  as  Fate.  Think 
it  out ;  knit  your  brows  over  it,  and  you’ll  see. 

That’s  the  first  thing  to  keep  in  your  mind,  my  dear,  when 
you’re  about  considering  what  you  want  and  how  you’re  to  get 
it.  What  you  really  w'ant  out  of  life  is  ability  to  develop — to 
grow.  Now,  it’s  plain  enough,  I  hope,  that  you  can’t  want  things 
which  you’ve  got  already,  or  can  get  in  exchange  for  money  or 
privilege  ;  and  that  you  can’t  reach  after  things  if  some  hireling  is 
for  ever  ready  to  put  them  in  your  lap.  Consequently,  if  you  have 
money,  or  the  privilege  of  class,  being  born,  as  they  profanely 
say,  w'ith  a  gold  spoon  in  your  mouth,  you  can’t  be  healthy, 
because  you  can’t  grow'.  I  hope  that’s  a  point  in  favour  of 
Destitution.  It  ought  to  be,  to  the  candid  mind. 

I  don’t  W'ant  to  w'rite  a  treatise  ;  but  I’m  very  keen  on  all  this— 
and  anyhow  it’s  your  fault.  The  next  thing  you  want — and  it’s 
the  same  thing — is  to  be  happy.  I  should  like  to  know  who 
doesn’t  want  to  be  happy?  Now  that,  they  say,  is  a  relative  state. 
And  yet  it’s  not,  you  know.  There’s  really  only  one  state  of 
happiness,  since  Process  and  not  Best  is  the  law'  of  this  w'orld,  and 
that’s  Acquisition.  Possession  isn’t  happiness  at  all.  Possession 
is  static.  Acquisition  ecstatic.  So  long  as  this  w'orld  spins  and 
w'heels  round  the  sun,  so  long  shall  we  be  at  our  best  when  we 
conform,  and  spin  on  our  own,  and  wheel  round  the  Sun  of  our 
Desire.  To  have  a  thing  cannot  be  blissful,  but  to  have  had  it 
may  be,  and  to  be  about  to  have  it  exquisite  joy.  The  past  should 
be  lovely,  and  the  future  must  be  so.  The  present  (and  there’s 
no  such  thing  really.  Everything  flows,  said  the  Sage,  and  even 
as  he  said  it  the  moment  had  gone) — the  present  is  merely  a 
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breath  :  time  for  a  flash  of  reminiscence  or  preparation,  and  then 
on  you  go.  Present  possession,  therefore,  is  a  delusion  ;  and  if  it 
were  a  real  thing,  as  some  fools  try  so  hard  to  make  it,  conscious¬ 
ness  of  it  would  only  be  contentment — not  happiness.  Content¬ 
ment  is  a  swinish  thing.  The  man  who  is  content  has  done  grow¬ 
ing,  and  will  immediately  begin  to  rot — like  a  bulb. 

Oh,  take  an  illustration,  which  comes  pat  just  now,  while 

K - and  Co.  are  bellowing  about  our  greatness,  and  all-red  maps 

of  Empire.  Heaven  about  us,  here’s  a  confusion  of  thought — 
muddy  brainwork !  Hear  them  befoul  the  “Little  Englanders,” 
my  dear  soul ;  by  which  term  they  are  pleased  to  refer  to  the 
Englander  before  the  Empire,  the  man.  I’ll  trouble  you,  of  the 
Armada  and  the  days  before  Waterloo.  Drake  a  Little  Englander, 
Cromwell,  Wolfe,  and  Moore,  and  Wellington,  Little  Englanders 
all.  The  heroes,  according  to  these  fellow’s,  are  the  men  who 
have  an  Empire,  not  the  men  who  made  it.  It’s  heroic  to  possess 
a  thing,  eh?  Who  will  teach  ’em  to  think  straight? 

To  have  an  Empire  is  not  heroic  at  all.  To  have  had  one  may 
be,  to  be  getting  one  may  be.  We  were  a  race  of  heroes  from 
Crecy  to  Waterloo,  but  since  then  have  been  merely  swine,  grunt¬ 
ing  our  contentment  and  repletion.  We  may  be  heroes  again 
some  day  when  we’ve  done  wallowdng ;  but,  meantime,  persons 
who  believe  themselves  patriots  are  doing  all  they  know  to  stave 
off  that  day  by  heaping  armaments  and  bluffing  Europe.  Heroes, 
we  !  Why,  w’e’ve  got  degeneration  of  the  heart.  We’re  like  Fat 
Women  at  a  fair — at  the  best,  curious,  and  rather  disgusting. 
But  all  this  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

And  now,  if  you’ll  tell  me  how  we  are  to  grow,  or  be  happy, 
or  get  our  faculties  free  unless  we  are  poor,  I  shall  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  and  w’ill  go  back  to  the  Dingeley  Alain  Colliery 
to-morrow,  and  wear  a  black  coat,  and  pay  taxes.  But  you  can’t 
—and  nobody  can. 

Alind,  Body,  and  Estate,  Poverty  is  the  only  hope.  Have 
nothing. 

Have  nothing — and  you’re  thrown  back  on  what  is  inside  you. 
That’s  your  own,  and  all  that’s  worth  having. 

Have  nothing — and  the  broad  world  is  your  fee. 

Elave  nothing — and  you’re  neither  clogged  about  the  brain  nor 
the  feet. 

Have  nothing,  and  you  have  no  looking-glass.  Without  a 
looking-glass  you  don’t  know  what  you  look  like  ;  and  if  you  don’t 
know  that,  yon  cease  to  wonder  whether  your  neighbour  sees  you 
fine  a  fellow  as  you  see  yourself.  Almost  all  our  troubles  in 
England  come  from  that  :  we  are  awfully  set  up  by  the  appearance 
we  make  to  ourselves,  and  miserably  apprehensive  of  the  con- 
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elusions  the  rest  are  drawing  of  us.  We  daren’t  be  ourselves,  lest 
we  be  taken  unawares,  and  Jones,  or  Jones’s  man,  see  us  with 
our  armour  oft'.  ♦  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  I  saw  a  Colonel  of  Light 
Horse  walk  down  the  Tornabuoni  in  Florence  carrying  a  fish  in 
a  newspaper  under  his  arm?  I  did  it  though.  Any  country  in 
Europe  has  more  freedom  than  ours.  Why?  Because  it  has 
fewer  looking-glasses. 

“As  having  nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things.”  I’m  not  very 
fond  of  the  Levantine,  but,  by  George!  he  was  right  there. 
And,  of  course,  he  was  a  magnificent  sophist. 

So  now  abide  for  you.  Queen  Mab,  Poverty,  Temperance,  Sim¬ 
plicity,  these  three.  But  the  greatest  of  these  is  Poverty.  For 
if  you  are  poor  you  will  find  Temperance  repay  you ;  and  since 
you  can’t  afford  a  looking-glass,  you  will  remain  as  simple  as  you 
are  sw^eet. 

By  the  bye,  you  mustn’t  take  my  short  cut  to  happiness,  you 
know.  Don’t  go  off'  to  King’s  Lynn,  there’s  a  dear.  It  led  me 
near  to  knavery,  I  believe,  when  I  tossed  for  a  dinner.  Keep 
you  to  the  high  road ,  dear  one ,  and  shed  your  baggage  by  degrees. 
Ah,  that  broad  high-road!  If  we  two  could  share  poverty,  and 
hear  the  stars  bid  us  good-night !  If  the  great  open  country  could 
be  seen  for  a  goodly  heritage  by  two  pair  of  eyes,  and  if  two 
tongues  could  voice  Nunc  Dimittis  at  the  last  milestone  !  We  live 
by  growing,  say  I?  And  we  are  happy  in  aspiring?  Yes,  but  to 
have  had  is  good  too;  and  I,  povcrello,  have  had  something, 
Sanchia.  Nay,  nay,  I  have  had  good  measure.  And  so  farewell. 

Here’s  a  text  for  you,  not  from  the  Anthology ,  but  from  the 
learned  Epictetus,  an  antick  sage.  “Think  you,”  says  he,  “you 
can  be  a  wise  man,  and  continue  to  eat  and  drink  and  be  wrathful, 
and  take  offences  as  you  have  been  used?  Nay,  but  you  must 
watch  and  labour,  my  man,  and  withdraw  yourself  from  your 
household,  and  be  despised  by  any  serving-boy,  and  be  quizzed 
by  your  neighbours,  and  take  the  last  place  all  the  world  over. 

.  .  .  Consider  these  things,”  he  saith,  “whether  you  are  willing 
at  such  a  price  to  get  Peace,  Freedom,  and  an  Untroubled  Spirit. 
And  if  you  are  not,  then  attempt  it  not,  nor,  like  a  child,  play  now 
the  philosopher,  then  the  tax-collector,  then  the  orator,  then  the 
Procurator  of  Cmsar.  For  these  things  agree  not  among  them¬ 
selves,  and,  good  or  bad,  it  behoves  you  to  be  One  Man.  You 
should  be  perfecting  your  power  over  yourself,  or  over  your  out¬ 
ward  snugness ;  spending  yourself  on  the  life  within  you ,  or  on 
the  life  without.  That  is  to  say,  you  must  take  your  place  either 
among  Men  or  Swine.” 

A  wise  man  that. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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MEREDITH’S  POETRY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — Can  you  spare  room  for  a  few  lines  of  commentary  on  Mr. 
John  Bailey’s  “The  Poetry  of  George  iNIeredith,”  in  your  July 
number  ? 

He  quotes  the  following  passage  (p.  34) :  — 

Rejoice  we  to  know  not  shame, 

Not  a  dread,  not  a  doubt;  to  have  done 
With  the  tortures  of  thought  in  the  throes. 

Our  animal  tangle,  and  grass 
\'^ery  sap  of  the  vital  in  this  : 

That  from  llesh  unto  spirit  man  grows. 

Even  here  on  the  sod  under  sun; 

and  so  forth.  The  general  meaning,  he  tells  us,  is  “plain  enough, 
at  any  rate  to  a  Meredithian,”  but  there  are  details  which  “do  not 
get  into  clear  daylight  till  the  third  or  fourth  reading,  and  one  or 
two  perhaps  never.”  Alas,  fora  “  Meredithian ’s  ”  perspicacity.  If 
we  give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  doubtless  he  will  swallow  anything.  The 
mere  lover  of  poetry,  claiming  no  esoteric  vision,  sees  at  once  that 
Mr.  Bailey  has  repeated  from  the  foolscap  edition  of  the  poems  the 
misprint  of  “  grass  ”  for  “  grasp  ”  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  extract. 
“Grasp  very  sap  of  the  vital  in  this”  makes  fully  luminous  sense, 
supplies  the  missing  rhyme  to  “asp  ”  which  occurs  a  line  or  two  later, 
and,  to  the  utter  routing  of  all  such  “  Meredithians,”  is  plainly  what 
]\Ieredith  wrote.  “In  yourself  may  lurk  the  trap,”  he  wrote  in 
another  place,  and,  haply,  the  misprinter  only  baited  the  trap  in 
this  instance. 

Another  article  would  be  required  to  meet  Mr.  Bailej^’s  assertions, 
where  they  are  not  supported  by  evidence  so  easily  and  so  completely 
refutable.  He  declares  that  “no  honest  reader  can  deny  that  the 
large  majority  of  Meredith’s  poems  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
harsh,  difficult,  and  obscure.”  I  deny  it,  with  all  the  honesty  at 
my  command.  iMr.  Bailey  writes  at  some  length  about  the  “  prickly 
fortifications  of  intellectualism  ”  and  the  “  intellectual  gymnastics  ” 
interposed  and  practised  by  this  great  nature-poet.  i\Ir.  Meredith 
himself  believed,  as  he  wrote  to  me  a  year  or  two  ago  in  a  letter 
about  his  aim  in  verse,  that  his  ideas  were  “so  simple  as  hardly 
to  merit  the  name  of  philosophy.”  He  but  wanted  to  pluck  such 
“fruitings”  as  “the  simple  to  the  common  brings.”  Mr.  Bailey 
admits  that  he  cannot  find  the  “haunting”  quality  in  Meredith’s 
poems.  None  of  us  is  haunted  in  his  own  despite,  but  has  Mr. 
Bailey  forgotten  (to  give  a  single  instance  among  many)  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  “^Meditation  under  Stars  ”  (“A  wonder  edges  the  familiar 
face,”  &c),  which  breaks,  as  Pater  said  of  Wordsworth,  a  strange 
light  on  the  graves  of  christened  children? 

I  should  like  to  dispute  Mr.  Bailey’s  contention  (p.  41)  that 
Meredith  “lived  in  a  generation  disillusioned  of  science  as  its  pre¬ 
decessor  had  been  disillusioned  of  faith.”  This  is  surely  unhistorical, 
and  would  convey  a  wrong  impression  of  ^Meredith’s  work.  His 
Poems  of  1851  were  only  a  few  months  later  than  In  Memoriam, 
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and  Richard  Fevcrcl  and  The  Origin  of  Species  both  saw  the  light 
in  1859.  Disillusion,  in  the  sense  of  non-compliance,  or  non-accept¬ 
ance,  w’as  never  Meredith’s  weakness.  Years  ago  Matthew  Arnold 
said  in  one  of  his  brilliant  generalising  phrases :  “  The  main  element 
of  the  modern  spirit’s  life  is  neither  the  senses  and  understanding, 
nor  the  heart  and  imagination ;  it  is  the  imaginative  reason.”  It  is 
for  YIeredith’s  invincible  resolve  to  make  shift  with  no  less  adequate 
an  element,  despite  all  imperfections  of  language,  whether  trite  or 
uncoined,  that  his  readers  will  resent  the  imputation  in  Mr.  Bailey’s 
remark:  ‘‘At  any  rate  for  poetry,  the  pure  idea,  untouched  by 
emotion,  uncoloured  by  imagination,  is  nothing.”  Untouched  by 
emotion,  uncoloured  by  imagination — can  these  words  have  been 
seriously  written  of  the  author  of  the  ‘‘Hymn  to  Colour.” 

Yours  obediently, 

Laurie  Magnus. 

12  Westbourne  Terrace, W., 

July  2nd. 


* The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuserifts  ;  nor  in  any  ease  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

Tt  is  advisahle  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should,  be,  type- 
U'rittcn. 

The  sending  of  a  j>roof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  on 
article. 
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